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POLAND’S MILITARY CRISIS 





Desperate Struggle of the New Republic’s Armies to Repel the 
Russian Drive on Warsaw 


[PERIOD ENDED AUG. 18, 1920] 


NEW European crisis, declared by 
A the allied statesmen to equal in 
seriousness that precipitated in 
1914 by Germany, was brought 
on during the month under review by 
the collapse of the Polish armies and by 
the Soviet determination to take Warsaw 
before beginning negotiations for an 
armistice. The danger of the spread of 
Bolshevism to Western Europe across 
Germany could not be minimized. Despite 
the difficulties of the situation, the allied 
powers strove to aid Poland, dispatching 
large supplies of arms and munitions via 
Danzig and the Baltic ports, sending 
Ambassadors and missions to Warsaw to 
bear encouragement, and contributing 
Generals and military advisers to help 
stem the onrushing Bolshevist torrent. 
Relations between the Allies and Moscow 
reached the breaking point on Aug. 8, 
following the receipt of a refusal to 
accede to the allied demand for an im- 
mediate armistice of ten days, and the 
British and French Premiers, then in 
session at Hythe, England, drew up 
drastic plans to compel the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to stop the Red armies’ advance 
and to make peace with Poland on terms 
which did not threaten her independence 
and territorial integrity. At that time 
the Soviet armies were rapidly envelop- 
ing the Polish capital. After the middle 
of August, however, the Polish defense 
grew stronger, and on Aug. 18, when 
these pages went to press, the Red 
armies were being driven back all along 
the line around Warsew. 


SOVIET CAMPAIGN IN POLAND 


The Polish military defeats in their 
campaign against the Bolsheviki, al- 
ready serious toward the end of last 
month, became decisive during the lat- 
ter half of July and the first weeks in 
August. The Poles were compelled to 
abandon Minsk on July 9. Bolshevist 





agents openly preached sedition, dis- 
tributed propaganda in carts and start- 
ed incendiary fires before the Poles left. 
Shops were sacked, private dwellings 
broken into and looted. Vilna was oc- 
cupied by the Red soldiers on July 14, 
despite the heroic resistance of a bat- 
talion of 1,000 Polish women, who held 
an eight-mile front of the line defending 
the city. Hand-to-hand fighting oc- 
curred in the streets. Some 60,000 per- 
sons evacuated the city, using all kinds 
of vehicles. Further progress was made 
by the Reds south and southeast of 
Vilna. The Bolshevist sweep across . 
Lithuania gave the Russians possession 
of large grain supplies. 

The capture of Grodno was announced 
on July 22. In three weeks the Poles 
had retreated from the Beresina to the 
Niemen River, 150 miles from Warsaw. 
A southward advance of the Bolsheviki 
was checked by a new Polish army, and 
the Red forces were driven back to the 
edge of the province of Grodno. Heavy 
fighting along the Bug River continued. 
Despite occasional checks, however, the 
Bolshevist advance on Warsaw continued 
both from the north and from the south, 
where Budenny’s. cavalry, often appear- 
ing behind the Polish lines, harassed and 
disconcerted the Polish forces. 

Warsaw was at fever heat; munitions 
unloaded at Danzig by the British were 
being rushed to the front, and prepara- 
tions to defend the Polish capital were 
being r- *ed. Fresh drafts of conscripts 
and many volunteers, including women 
and boys of 14 or 15 years of age, were 
moving to the battle '-e. The Govern- 
ment, in its extremity, called to the col- 
ors the classes of 1890 and 1895 for the 
defense of the Vistula and San districts. 
French officers were arriving daily to 
act as technical advisers at Polish Gen- 
eral Headquarters in the preparations 
for Warsaw’s final stand. The British, 
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AREA FOUGHT OVER DURING THE CONFLICT BETWEEN POLAND AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 
HORIZONTAL SHADING INDICATES EXTENT OF POLISH RETREAT ON AUG. 15, 1920 


French and Italian Missions joined in 
conferences with the leaders of the Pol- 
ish State. The Bolshevist invasion, how- 
ever, could not be stayed. 


RUSSIAN ADVANCE CONTINUES 


Reports of Red Cross workers painted 
a dramatic picture of the flight of thou- 
sands of refugees from the Soviet army’s 
inexorable advance. Fresh graves of 
children and aged people lined the road- 
sides. The smoke of burning fields and 
farms marked the progress of the Rus- 
sian forces. Much in the situation re- 
sembled the conditions in Northern 
France in 1914. Weak and hungry, but 
struggling, panic-stricken, to outstrip the 
Bolshevist pursuers, the refugees plodded 
onward in a constant tide which, from a 
distance, looked like a black river in 
ceaseless flow. 


Flushed with victory, the Red army 
disregarded orders sent by Moscow on 
July 26 to stay its advance in view of the 
negotiations for an armistice. The Rus- 
sian leader, Tuchachevsky, replied that 
his command refused to obey the order 
and declared that it was the rule of good 
commanders to fight until an armistice 
was actually in effect. The triumphant 
march continued. The Polish border was 
crossed on the north. Another drive 
headed southwest brought the Red troops 
within fifty miles of Warsaw by July 30. 

At this time the northern wing of the 
Polish Army was in indescribable con- 
fusion; all roads were blocked and the 
troops were suffering from a hopeless 
lack of ammunition. Disorganized divi- 
sions crossed and recrossed each other 
aimlessly. Brest-Litovsk was reached by 
the Reds on July 31. The turn in the tide 


— 
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expected from the transfer of command 
to General Haller—former head of the 
Polish division in France—did not ma- 
terialize. The Polish defense, however, 
stiffened somewhat, and the Poles de- 
clared that they would fight to the 
death. On Aug. 3 both of the two armies 
charged with the defense of Warsaw 
were in steady retreat between the 
Narew and Bug Rivers and in the region 
of Brest-Litovsk—the first of the great 
chain of fortresses defending the ap- 
proach to Warsaw—which the Bolsheviki 
had captured. 


By the subsequent capture of Lomza, 
the Bolsheviki completed the line run- 
ning north from Brest-Litovsk through 
Bialystok, and thus threatened to cut the 
Danzig “ corridor ” and deprive the Poles 
of the supplies of arms and munitions 
arriving daily on French and British 
ships. They then massed heavy attacks 
upon Lemberg, the second great barrier 
upon the south. 


ENVELOPMENT OF WARSAW 


The Poles had thrown up defenses on 
the west bank of the Bug, preparing for 
the last stand. Reports that the Polish 
Government would move to a place near 
the Silesian frontier were denied by 
Premier Wittos on Aug. 8, though at 
this time the case for Warsaw looked 
desperate; the Bolsheviki were massing 
troops in the region of Mlawa, north of 
the capital, for a combined drive. They 
were within thirty-six miles of Warsaw 
on the northeast, and the outer forts of 
the city were being bombarded. Great 
throngs had crowded the railway stations 
for days, flying before the storm, un- 
mindful of the bitter criticism of the 
press, which declared that they should 
not be allowed to return. Warsaw was 
a beehive of activity, with artillery, cav- 
alry and infantry constantly passing 
through the streets. Thousands of 
men were working on the defenses on 
the east bank of the Vistula. A Com- 
munist plot to blow up the General Head- 
quarters was foiled at the last moment, 
and many persons were arrested. With 
their backs to the wall, the Polish forces 
awaited the final onslaught of the vic- 
torious Bolshevist hordes. The Soviet 


troops were only twenty miles from War- 
saw on Aug. 13, and were encircling the 
city from three directions. General Hal- 
ler’s army was being relentlessly pushed 
back upon the capital. 


ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS 


During this uninterrupted advance of 
the Red armies the Moscow authorities 
had ostensibly declared their willingness 
to conclude an armistice with the Polish 
Government; but, on one pretext or 
another, the beginning of negotiations 
was delayed while Trotzky’s armies 
swept on to capture Warsaw. After 
promising an immediate armistice on 
July 22 the Bolsheviki postponed the de- 
liberations until the 26th, then to the 
3lst. The Polish delegation presented 
its credentials to the Bolshevist repre- 
sentatives at Baranovitchi on Aug. 1, but 
the latter declared that no armistice 
negotiations could be begun until the 
Poles received a mandate from Warsaw . 
to sign the full terms of peace. The 
Poles declared that they must return to 
Poland and submit the question personal- 
ly. They left on Aug. 2. After further 
delays Poland offered to send its dele- 
gates to Minsk for the conclusion of an 
armistice and the adoption of peace pre- 
liminaries. Moscow replied to the Polish 
note within a few hours and announced 
that Russian delegates would arrive at 
Minsk on Aug. 11. 

Other delays followed, but the negotia- 
tions at last got under way, as noted at 
the end of this article. 


CLASH WITH THE ALLIES 


Great Britain’s note of July 11, pro- 
posing an immediate armistice with 
Poland through the agency of the Allies, 
was rejected by the Moscow note of July 
20, in which the Bolshevist authorities 
declared that they must treat directly 
with Poland. Through its wireless sta- 
tions the Moscow Government circulated 
the text of an official explanation and 
justification of its action, addressed to 
“the workers and peasants of Soviet 
Russia and Soviet Ukraine,” in which it 
gave the substance of its reply to Lon- 
don, and expressed itself as follows: 


The British Government addressed a 
proposal to us on July 11 to stop the war 
against Poland, and to begin peace nego- 
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tiations with Poland and other border 
States, promising that the Polish troops, 
in the case of an armistice being con- 
cluded, would retreat to the frontier 
marked out last year by the Peace Con- 
ference. In the same note it is declared 
that Wrangel and his Crimean ‘“ shelter ’”’ 
should not be touched. To all this, we, 
the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
answered by a refusal. In regard to our 
action, we are giving an account to the 





GENERAL LESNIEWSKI 
Polish Minister of War 


Russian and Ukrainian peoples, express- 
ing our firm assurance that our words 
will reach the people of Poland. * * * 

If England had not desired war, she 
would have stopped supplying Poland with 
munitions and money. England is care 
rying on negotiations with us as a con- 
cession to her working masses. Lord 
Curzon bases himself upon the League of 
Nations, in whose name he is making 
these proposals, but Poland enters into 
the composition of this league—Poland, 
who commenced a robber war against us. 
All the members of the league, especially 
France, England and America, are bound 
hand-in-hand in this provocative war of 
Poland against Russia and the Ukraine. 
We appealed in March to the Poles to hold 
back the threatening blow and the raised 
hand, but they did not answer us. Now 
that the Red army has dealt a cruel blow 
to the Polish White Guard troops, Eng- 
land proposes to us her mediation for an 
armistice with Poland. * * * 


Its refusal to accept “hostile media- 
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tion,” the Moscow Government explained, 
did not mean that its policy of making 
peace with small nations and recognizing 
their national rights had undergone 
change. This was proved, it declared, by 
its action in making peace with Esthonia, 
Georgia and Lithuania, and its then- 
continuing negotiations with Finland, via 
Latvia and Armenia. It was ready to do 
the same with Poland, and to give the 
Poles an even more favorable frontier 
than that laid down by the allied powers. 
But the Poles themselves must ask for 
peace. 


ALLIED GOVERNMENTS STIRRED 


The Poles, acting on the advice of 
the allied Governments, then applied di- 
rectly to the Lenin Government for an 
armistice, and the Bolshevist authorities 
granted this and set the successive dates 
mentioned above. The failure of Moscow 
to open these negotiations, combined with 
the terrific onslaughts against the Polish 
capital, stirred both France and England 
deeply. Premier Lloyd George, address- 
ing the House of Commons on July 21, 
declared that Great Britain and France 
would take joint action to arm Poland’s 
300,000 volunteers, assailed the policy of 
the Moscow Soviet, and warned of a new 
German peril if the Bolsheviki should 
succeed in crushing Poland. 

A special allied mission, headed by 
Ambassadors Jusserand and d’Abernon, 
was also sent to bring the Poles assur- 
ance of allied backing. Great satisfac- 
tion was expressed in Paris over the 
British Premier’s statement in Parlia- 
ment. France’s determination to stand 
by the Poles was strongly expressed by 
Premier Millerand before the French 
Senate on July 24, following the receipt 
of news that Moscow had granted Po- 
land’s request for armistice negotiations. 


CONFLICT WITH MOSCOW 


The conference of the British and 
French Premiers at Boulogne followed, 
July 27, as the result of which a new 
note was sent to Moscow. The new note 
insisted on the original plan and on the 
subordination of all discussion to the 
Polish question, at the same time asking 
Moscow to explain its formulation of a 
different plan. It was officially an- 
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nounced on July 30 that the allied Pre- 
miers had also dispatched a note to the 
Warsaw Government, in which they de- 
clared that Poland would not be per- 
mitted to accept possible Soviet armistice 
demands involving the four following 
principles: 

1. Whole or partial disarmament of 
Poland. 

2. A change in the Polish system of 
government dictated or brought about by 
the Soviets. 

3. Acceptance by Poland of a boundary 
line less favorable than that originally 
drawn by the Peace Conference. 

4. The use of Poland as a “ bridge ” in 
any sense between Russia and Germany. 
Meanwhile the allied Governments 

poured great supplies of munitions into 
Warsaw from Danzig—where the British 
High Commissioner compeiled recalci- 
trant dock laborers to do the necessary 
unloading—by way of the Baltic, and 
through Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
Other supplies were dispatched from 
England and France. Overtures to aid 
Poland and support the Allies were re- 
ceived from Finland, Latvia, Rumania 
and especially Hungary, whose Govern- 
ment offered to put a large army in the 
field against the Russians. The Allies 
reserved this proffered aid as a last 
card. Large numbers of allied officers 
arrived in Poland to organize the Polish 
defense. It later developed that the 
Poles failed to accept the military advice 
offered by the allied counselors, insist- 
ing on keeping a large force in Galicia 
to prevent its seizure by the Reds and 
declining for a time to allow General 
Weygand, the French General, to take 
over the direction of military operations. 


TRUCE REJECTION BY MOSCOW 
BRINGS CRISIS 


Kamenev and Krassin, who had arrived 
in London toward the beginning of 
August, held a five-hour conference with 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law on Aug. 
6. They transmitted a note from Mos- 
cow, which, though conciliatory in tone, 
east the blame for the delay in opening 
armistice negotiations upon the Poles, 
insisted on direct dealings with Poland 
and on the London Conference being 
composed only of Soviet and allied rep- 
resentatives. Through Kamenev and 


Krassin, Lloyd George sent word to the 
Moscow authorities that they must agree 
to a ten-day truce with Poland, and 
asked for an immediate reply which 
could be considered by Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand at a meeting arranged to 
occur at Hythe, England, on Aug. 8. 





GENERAL JOSEPH PILSUDSKI 
Provisional President of Poland and com- 
mander of Poland’s armies 


The gravity of the situation was so im- 
pressed on the Soviet delegates that they 
advised their Government to accede to 
the original allied demands. In the 
House of Commons on Aug. 6 the British 
Premier declared the allied Governments 
would bring force to bear if all other 
measures failed. Everything, he said, 
depended on the reply of the Moscow 
Government. 

Moscow’s reply, when it came, refused 
the ten days’ truce. This was a 
severe blow to Lloyd George’s peace 
efforts, and resulted in the conference 
assuming a warlike aspect. The re- 
ceipt of two new notes from Moscow, one 
consenting to withdraw the Soviet troops 
from the Polish boundary line laid down 
by the Supreme Council in 1919, con- 
tingent on Poland’s acceptance of the 
armistice terms, as well as to reduce the 
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TOWN HALL AT WARSAW, THE POLISH CAPITAL, THREATENED BY RUSSIAN 
INVASION 
(@ American Press Association) 


number of troops on this line, and the 
other giving the status of the armistice 


negotiations and Poland’s consent to 
send her delegates to Minsk, did not im- 
pair the seriousness of the crisis. 

The action of the French Government 
in recognizing the de facto Govern- 
ment of Wrangel came to the British 
Premier as a complete surprise. For this 
recognition, which was decided on in- 
dependently of Great Britain, and in con- 
travention of the agreement at Hythe 
that no definite action against Russia 
should be taken until the result of the 
Minsk conference was learned, see the 
article on Russia on Page 925 of this 
issue. 


PERIL OF WARSAW 


In Warsaw, disaster hovered. Accord- 
ing to Major Gen. Henry T. Allen, Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army 
of Occupation in Germany, who had been 
kept in close touch with Warsaw, the 
Poles had only 100,000 men to oppose 
to 165,000 Bolshevist troops, and their 
situation was desperate. Too tardily the 
Poles asked General Weygand, the 
French commander, to assume command 
of their armies, and the capture of the 
Polish capital was considered a matter 


of but a short time. Nearly 100,000 men, 
women and children, headed by Bishops 
and priests bearing church banners and 
relics, marched through the main streets 
singing hymns. Onlookers bared their 
heads as they passed, while detachments 
of soldiers headed for the front marched 
grimly by. The citizens declared that 
they would fight to a man to prevent the 
city’s capture. 

Then, unexpectedly, the tide of battle 
turned about Aug. 15. The Poles massed 
their forces around Warsaw and organ- 
ized counterattacks on both the left and 
right wings. The offensive on the left 
wing was led by the French Generals, 
Henry and Billotte. By Aug. 18 it had 
placed the Poles again in possession of 
the key to the Warsaw defenses—the 
fork between the Narew and Bug Rivers. 
Other forces marching toward Mlawa at 
this time made considerable headway 
toward reopening the direct railway line 
to Danzig and drove the Bolsheviki east- 
ward from the Fortress of Thorn. Mean- 
time the offensive on the right wing, 
between the Vistula and the Bug, 
threatened the communications of the 
main Bolshevist forces. This movement 
gained rapid headway and drove the 
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POLISH WOMEN SOLDIERS GUARDING A PUBLIC BUILDING IN VILNA. EACH 
DISTRICT IN THE MILITARY ZONES OF POLAND HAS ITS WOMAN’S BATTALION 
(@ Keystone View Co.) 


Bolsheviki back from twenty-five to 
fifty miles all along the line. These suc- 
cesses relieved the strain in Warsaw, and 


the Council of Ministers posted up a 


proclamation describing Poland’s latest 
achievement in eloquent terms. 

At the same time the Moscow Govern- 
ment was claiming successes at various 
points. It announced the continuance 
of fierce fighting northeast of Novo 
Georgievsk and of Warsaw. Trotsky, in 
a public address at Moscow, declared on 
the 18th that the reverses of the Red 
armies before the Polish capital in 
no way altered the state of affairs, 
all the more as the front was now 
“divided into two parts—military and 
diplomatic.” 

While the Polish armies were winning 
on the military front, peace negotiations 


were under way at Minsk. The Soviet 
terms were read to the Polish delegates 
at the first session on Aug. 17. M. 
Danishevsky, the Bolshevist Chairman, 
emphasized Russia’s respect for Poland’s 
independence and for her right to de- 
termine her own form of government, 
and declared that Russia accorded 
Poland even more territory than the 
Entente, but insisted that Russia must 
demand from the landlords of Poland 
substantial guarantees against renewed 
attacks. The Polish delegates received 
the peace terms and proposed to hold the 
next sitting on Aug. 19, but the Rus- 
sians insisted that it be held on Aug. 18, 
to which the Poles finally agreed. M. 
Danishevsky stated later that all pro- 
ceedings would be open—there would be 
no secret diplomacy. 


Soviet Russia and the United States 


Secretary Colby’s Note Refusing to Recognize the Bolshevist 
Government—The Month in Russia 


HE most important event of the 
month in relation to Russia—apart 
from the war with Poland, which 

is treated in the first pages of this maga- 
zine—was the act of the United States 
Government in issuing a clear and defi- 
nite statement of its decision not to 


recognize the present Soviet Government 
of Russia, while reiterating a similarly 
firm resolve not to sanction any attempt 
to impair the territorial integrity of Rus- 
sia itself, and expressing the strongest 
confidence in the ultimate destiny of the 
Russian people. 
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This statement which aroused a con- 
siderable sensation, both in this country 
and abroad, was embodied in a note sent 
on Aug. 10 by Mr. Colby, Secretary of 
State, to Baron Camillo Romano Avez- 
zana, the Italian Ambassador to the 
United States, in response to an intima- 
tion from him that the Italian Govern- 
ment would welcome a statement of the 
views of the United States “on the 
situation presented by the Russian ad- 
vance into Poland.” The note was 
brought before the French Cabinet short- 
ly before its equally unexpected recogni- 
tion of the de facto Government of Gen- 
eral Wrangel, the anti-Bolshevist com- 
mander in South Russia, and was 
answered by France shortly afterward 
in a note of warm commendation of the 
American policy, which was declared 
identical with that pursued by France. 
The full text of Secretary Colby’s note 
is given at the end of the present article. 

This note came at a time when the 
prospect of. renewing trade relations be- 
tween the allied nations and Soviet Rus- 
sia was already becoming remote, owing 
to the insistence of Moscow that it deal 
with defeated Poland directly. The note 
of the allied Premiers sent from Bou- 
logne had declared that the proposed 
conference in London must _ include 
representatives of the Polish Govern- 
ment, as well as of the other States bor- 
dering on Russia, and that the whole 
Polish question must be settled there be- 
fore any others were discussed. M. 
Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist Foreign Min- 
ister, in an answer to Great Britain on 
July 8, had accepted this proposal. 

This agreement, however, was left 
hanging in the air, owing to the develop- 
ments in the Polish situation. Mean- 
while the Moscow Government, proceed- 
ing on the basis of the tentative agree- 
ment reached, dispatched a trade and 
peace delegation to Reval (Esth--*1) 
preparatory to its departure to London 
to begin the negotiations proposed. This 
delegation was composed of Leo Kame- 
nov, President of the Moscow Soviet and 
head of the delegation; Leonid Krassin, 
who had conducted the trade discussions 
in London leading to the tentative agree- 
ment, and M. Milutin. While this new 
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delegation was waiting notification to 
continue its journey, however, the British 
Government on July 22 sent word that it 
could not be received unless the Soviet 
Government accepted the proposals of an 
armistice with Poland. The delegation 
therefore left Reval. Maxim Litvinov, 
Assistant Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs for Russia, was very indignant and 
expressed himself as follows: 


Poland was not mentioned when Lloyd 
George formulated the conditions for re- 
sumption of trade, and when the coming 
débacle in Poland was less evident; this 
making of new conditions flouts all inter- 
national laws, and throws a revealing 
light on the partiality of the British Gov- 
ernment in the Russo-Polish controversy. 


In their note to the British Govern- 
ment (July 26) announcing that they 


‘would agree to the armistice with Po- 


land, the Moscow leaders expressed their 
astonishment at Great Britain’s action 
in interrupting the discussion of trade 
relations. This note, by insisting that 


the London Conference should be solely 
between Soviet and allied representa- 
tives, excluding participation by Poland 


and the border States, as proposed by 
the Allies, stirred up fresh trouble. At 
a conference of the allied Premiers held 
in Boulogne the decision was taken to 
insist on the original plan proposed. The 
text of the allied note sent from Bou- 
logne was read to the House of Com- 
mons by Lloyd George on July 29. It 
declared that the Allies would discuss 
terms of peace with Soviet Russia only 
after the questions outstanding between 
Moscow and Poland, as well as between 
Moscow and the border States, had been 
settled. Later notes exchanged brought 
no decision, owing to Moscow’s insist- 
ence on settling the Polish and border 
States problems by direct negotiation, 
and to its repetition of the demand that 
the London Conference be held solely 
with the Allies. The prospects of con- 
cluding peace between Russia and the 
Entente nations, therefore, became con- 
siderably more remote. 

Kamenov and Krassin arrived in Lon- 
don toward the beginning of August, 
and played a prominent part as inter- 
mediaries between Lloyd George and 
Lenin. Despite the crisis precipitated 








by the Soviet Government’s refusal to 
grant a ten days’ truce to Poland, Lloyd 
George stated that he had no intention 
of asking the Bolshevist emissaries to 
leave England for the present. 

A bombshell was exploded in London 
by the announcement made on Aug. 11 
by the French Government that it rec- 
organized as a de facto Government the 
South Russian administration of Gen- 
eral Wrangel. It was stated that this 
recognition was a direct answer to the 
Soviet’s demand that the Allies secure 
the surrender of General Wrangel under 
guarantee of personal safety. This ac- 
tion was taken independently of Great 
Britain, and created consternation in 
England. Lloyd George at first was un- 
able to believe it. 

The decision to recognize General 
Wrangel was taken by the French Cab- 
inet following the receipt and considera- 
tion of the note sent by Mr. Colby to the 
Italian Ambassador. In its answering 
note to Washington the French Gov- 
ernment expressed its entire agreement 
with the policy of the United States, 
which declared resolutely against any 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
At the date mentioned, the French Gov- 
ernment announced that it had ordered 
its representative on the Allied Eco- 
nomic Council to have no further deal- 
ings with Krassin and Kamenev. 

In contrast with the attitude of France 
and the United States, a strong plea was 
made on Aug. 6 by Count Sforza, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs for Italy, in the 
Italian chamber, in favor of allowing 
Russia to develop her Government along 
her own lines without foreign interfer- 
ence. This, he declared, had been the 
basis of Italian policy in admitting a 
Russian representative to Italy and the 
sending of an Italian emissary to Russia. 

The course of events in Siberia re- 
mained obscure. For an account of Jap- 
anese activities in Siberia, and the Jap- 
anese occupation of Saghalin, see the 
articles on Japan-elsewhere in this issue. 


BRITISH LABOR REPORT 
The usual tales of famine, disease and 


disintegration continued to come out of 
Russia. Conditions in Soviet Russia and 


the dire effects of the allied blockad* 
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were described by the British Labor 
Commission in its final report, published 
on July 8, which read as follows: 


During their stay of about six weeks in 
Russia the delegation visited Petrograd, 


Moscow, Smolensk and the Polish front 
and numerous towns and villages on the 





MME. BALABOVNA 


An able and implacable leader in the 
Councils of the Red Autocrats of Russia 
(Keystone View Co.) 


Volga from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan. 
The marks of the cruel blockade and of 
war were visible everywhere. -In, the vil- 
lages, while food was fairly satisfactory, 
there was a great lack of clothes, coats, 
household utensils, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. In the towns food 
was dangerously scarce and the power of 
work of many workers in the industrial 
regions was greatly reduced, owing to 
their obviously miserable physical con- 
dition. The transport which should have 
been bringing food from the country to 
the towns was taking food, munitions and 
men to the front. The locomotives which 
might have been working stood idle on 
the rails for want of spare parts for their 
repair, which the blockade had not al- 
lowed to enter Russia. The workshops 
which should have been making tools, 
agricultural machinery and _ productive 
machinery were making guns, bombs and 
tanks. 

In 1918-19 there were over a million 
cases of typhus fever and no town or 
village in Russia or Siberia escaped in- 
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A 1,000-RUBLE NOTE WITH THE BOLSHEVIST SLOGAN, ‘‘ PROLETARIANS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES, UNITE,’’ PRINTED ON IT IN SEVEN LANGUAGES—RUSSIAN, 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, 


CHINESE AND ARABIC. THE 1,000- 


RUBLE NOTE, WHICH WAS WORTH $500 BEFORE THE WAR, NOW WILL 
SCARCELY PURCHASE A POUND OF BUTTER OR TEA 


fection. In addition there have been epi- 
demics of cholera, of Spanish influenza 
and of smallpox. The soap, the disinfec- 
tants and the medicines needed for the 
treatment of these diseases have been 
kept out of Russia by the blockade. Two 
or three hundred thousands of Russians 
died of typhus alone. One-half of the 
doctors combating typhus died at their 
posts. 

Ringed round from the world by a block- 
ade of all the powerful nations of the 
earth, attacked by enemies from without 
and menaced by the fear of counter-revo- 
lution from within, is it wonderful that the 
revolutionary Government, which has 
maintained any kind of order and disci- 
pline among its peoples in such a pe- 
riod, has rallied to its support practi- 
cally the whole Russian nation? Russian 
national patriotism is now a _ burning 
sentiment which animates alike the hearts 
of revolutionary industrial workers, of- 
ficers of the old régime and of members 
of Socialist parties bitterly opposed to the 
methods and policy of the Bolsheviki. 
The motto of Russia is becoming rapidly 
‘“No hand, no voice, must be raised 
against our country in her extremity.’’ It 
is on this sentiment that the power of the 
Bolsheviki rests. It is on this sentiment 
that they have built up a great army. 

Members of the delegation have been 
present at great naval and military pa- 
rades in Moscow and Petrograd and 
have seen displays of the pre-military 


preparation of young people—many thou- 
sands from 16 to 18. They have seen, 
too, the military preparation, as girl 
guides and boy scouts, of the school chil- 
dren of 14 to 16. The organization of the 
army at the front and in the areas of 
training in the rear has been studied by 
the delegation, and they are profoundly 
impressed by the greatness of the effort 
which Russia has successfully made in 
the face of great obstacles and by the 
danger which this militarization of Rus- 
sia may mean for Western Europe, un- 
less we hold out now the real hand of 
friendship and make real peace. Peace is 
needed not only for Russia but for all 
Europe. Thera is only one kind of mili- 
tarism in all the world, and that is a 
danger to all civilization. The blockade 
and intervention are turning a naturally 
friendly people into bitter enemies. 

Peace now and at once—that is the great 
need of Russia and of the world, and in 
the name of the humanity of the world 
we call upon our nation to insist that 
peace be made now and Burope be al- 
lowed to turn from the terrible spectres of 
war, famine and disease to a rebuilding 
of its homes and a reshaping of its shat- 
tered civilization. 

Russia can give much to us from her 
natural resources and Russia needs much 
from us. To pursue a policy of blockade 
and intervention is madness and criminal 
folly, which can only end in European 
disaster, 











THE AMERICAN NOTE 


Though the note on American policy 
sent by Secretary Colby contained no in- 
timation that the United States would 
pursue such “a policy of blockade and 
intervention ” as that which the British 
Labor report condemned, it was an ex- 
pression of inflexible will not to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government, on the 
ground of its untrustworthy and danger- 
ous character. The first clear and defi- 
nite expression of America’s policy 
toward the present Russian Government, 
it showed the United States allied with 
France in severe condemnation of the 
Soviet Republic’s system of subversive 
propaganda abroad. The text of Secre- 
tary Colby’s letter is given herewith: 

Department of State, 
Washington, Aug. 10, 1920. 
Excellency: 

The agreeable intimation which you have 
conveyed to the State Department, that the 
Italian Government would welcome a state- 
ment of the views of this Government on the 
situation presented by the Russian advance 
into Poland, deserves a prompt response, and 
I will attempt without delay a definition of 
this Government’s position, not only as to the 
situation arising from Russian military pres- 
sure upon Poland but also as to certain cog- 
nate and inseparable phases of the Russian 
question viewed more broadly. 

This Government believes in a united, free 
and autonomous Polish State, and the people 
of the United States are earnestly solicitous 
for the maintenance of Poland’s political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity. From 
this attitude we will not depart, and the pol- 
icy of this Government will be directed to 
the employment of all available means to 
render it effectual. 

The Government, therefore, takes no excepe 
tion to the effort apparently being made in 
some quarters to arrange an armistice bee 
tween Poland and Russia, but it would not, 
at least for the present, participate in any 
plan for the expansion of the armistice ne- 
gotiations into a general European confer- 
ence, which would in all probability involve 
two results, from both of which this country 
strongly recoils, viz., the recognition of the 
Bolshevist régime and a settlement of the 
Russian problem almost inevitably upon the 
basis of a dismemberment of Russia. 


SYMPATHY WITH RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


From the beginning of the Russian revolu- 
tion, in March, 1917, to the present moment 
the Government and the people of the United 
States have followed its development with 
friendly solicitude and with profound sym- 
pathy for the efforts of the Russian people 
to reconstruct their national life upon the 
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The 


broad basis of popular self-government. 
Government of the United States, reflecting 
the spirit of its people, has at all times de- 


sired to help the Russian people. In that 
spirit all its relations with Russia and with 
other nations in matters affecting the latter’s 
interests have been conceived and governed. 





M. DJERJINSKY 
Head of the “ Extraordinary Commission 
Against Counter-revolution,’? who wields 
the power of life and death in 
Soviet Russia 
(© Keystone View Co.) 


The Government of the United States was 
the first Government to acknowledge the 
validity of the revolution and to give recogni- 
tion of the Provisional Government of Russia. 
Almost immediately thereafter it became 
necessary for the United States to enter the 
war against Germany, and in that undertak- 
ing to become closely associated: with the 
allied nations, including, of course, Russia. 
The war weariness of the masses of the 
Russian people was fully known to this Gov- 
ernment and sympathetically comprehended. 
Prudence, self-interest and loyalty to our as- 
sociates made it desirable that we should 
give moral and material support to the Pro- 
visional Government, which was struggling 
to accomplish a twofold task—to carry on the 
war with vigor and, at the same time, to 
reorganize the life of the nation and* estab- 
lish a stable government based on popular 
sovereignty. 
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Quite independent of these motives, how- 
ever, was the sincere friendship of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States 
for the great Russian Nation. The friend- 
ship manifested by Russia toward this na- 
tion in a time of trial and distress has left 
with us an imperishable sense of gratitude. 
It was as a grateful friend that we sent to 
Russia an expert commission to aid in bring- 
ing about such a reorganization of the rail- 
road transportation system of the country as 
would reinvigorate the whole cf its economic 
life and so add to the well-being of the Rus- 
sian people. 

While deeply regretting the withdrawal of 
Russia from the war at a critical time, and 
the disastrous surrender at Brest-Litovsk, 
the United States has fully understood that 
the people of Russia were in nowise respon- 
sible. 


FAITH IN OVERCOMING ANARCHY 


The United States maintains unimpaired 
its faith in the Russian people, in their high 
character and their future. That they will 
overcome the existing anarchy, suffering and 
destitution we do not entertain the slightest 
doubt. The distressing character of Russia’s 
transition has many historical parallels, and 
the United States is confident that restored, 
free and united Russia will again take a 
leading place in the world, joining with the 
other free nations in upholding peace and 
orderly justice. 

Until that time shall arrive the United 
States feels that friendship and honor require 
that Russia’s interests must be generously 
protected, and that, as far as possible, all de- 
cisions of vital importance to it, and espe- 
cially those concerning its sovereignty over 
the territory of the former Russian Empire, 
be held in abeyance. By this feeling of 
friendship and honorable obligation to the 
great nation whose brave and heroic self- 
sacrifice contributed so much to the success- 
ful termination of the war the Government 
of the United States was guided in its reply 
to the Lithuanian National Council, on Oct. 
15, 1919, and in its persistent refusal to rec- 
ognize the Baltic States as separate nations 
independent of Russia. The same spirit was 
manifested in the note of this Government of 
March 24, 1920, in which it was stated, with 
reference to certain proposed settlements in 
the Near Bast, that ‘‘ no final decision should 
or can be made without the consent of Rus- 
sin.”” 

In line with these important declarations of 
policy the United States withheld its ap- 
proval from the decision of the Supreme 
Council at Paris recognizing the independence 
of the so-called Republics of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, and so instructed its representa- 
tive in Southern Russia, Rear Admiral News 
ton A. McCully. ' 


RUSSIAN BACKING FOR ‘ARMENIA 
Finally, while gladly giving recognition to 
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the independence of Armenia, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has taken the po- 
sition that final determination of its bounda- 
ries must not be made without Russia’s co- 
operation and agreement. Not only is Rus- 
sia concerned because a considerable part of 
the territory of the new State of Armenia, 
when it shall be defined, formerly belonged 
to the Russian Empire; equally important is 
the fact that Armenia must have the good 
will and protective friendship of Russia if 
it is to remain independent and free. 


These illustrations show with what con- 
sistency the Government of the United States 
has been guided in its foreign policy by a 
loyal friendship for Russia. We are unwill- 
ing that while it is helpless in the grip of 
a non-representative Government, whose only 
sanction is brutal force, Russia shall be 
weakened still further by a policy of dis- 
memberment conceived in other than Russian 
interests. 

With the desire of the allied powers to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the exist- 
ing difficulties in Europe this Government is, 
of course, in hearty accord, and will sup- 
port any justifiable steps to that end. It is 
unable to perceive, however, that a recogni- 
tion of the Soviet régime would promote, 
much less accomplish, this object, and it is 
therefore averse to any dealings with the So- 
viet régime beyond the most narrow bound- 
aries to which a discussion of an armistice 
can be confined. 


That the present rulers of Russia do not 
rule by the will or the consent of any con- 
siderable proportion of the Russian people 
is an incontestable--faet. Although nearly 
two and & half years have passed since they 
seized the machinery of government, prom- 
ising to protect the Constituent Assembly 
against alleged conspiracies against it, they 
have not yet permitted anything in the, 
nature of a popular election. At the moment 
when the work of creating a popular repre- 
sentative government, based upon universal 
suffrage, was nearing completion, the Bol- 
sheviki, although in number an inconsider- 
able minority of the people, by force and 
cunning seized the powers and machinery 
of government, and have continued to use 
them with savage oppression to maintain 
themselves in power. 

Without any desire to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Russian people or to 
suggest what kind of government they should 
have, the Government of the United States 
does express the hope that they will soon 
find a way to set up a government repre- 
senting their free will and purpose. When 
that time comes the United States will con- 
sider the measures of practical assistance 
which can be taken .to promote the restora- 
tion of Russia, provided Russia has not 
taken itself wholly out of the pale of the 
friendly interest of other nations by the 
pillage and oppression of the Poles. 

It is not possible for the Government of 
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the United States to recognize the present 
rulers of Russia as a Government with which 
the relations common to friendly Govern- 
ments can be maintained. This conviction 
has nothing to do with any particular politi- 
cal or social structure which the Russian 
people themselves may see fit to embrace. 
It rests upon a wholly different set of facts. 
These facts, which none disputes, have con- 
vinced the Government of the United States, 
against its will, that the existing régime in 
Russia is based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith and every 
usage and convention underlying the whole 
structure of international law—the negation, 
in short, of every principle upon which it is 
possible to base harmonious and trustful re- 
lations, whether of nations or of individuals. 

The responsible leaders of the régime have 
frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings 
with foreign powers while not having the 
slightest intention of observing such under- 
takings or carrying out such agreements. 
This attitude of disregard of obligations vol- 
untarily entered into they base upon the 
theory that no compact or agreement made 
with a non-Bolshevist Government can have 
any moral force for them. They have not 
only avowed this as a doctrine, but have ex- 
emplified it in practice. 

Indeed, upon numerous occasions the res- 
sponsible spokesmen of this power and its 
official agencies have declared that it is 
their understanding that the very existence 
of Bolshevism in Russia, the maintenance 
of their own rule, depends, and must con- 
tinue to depend, upon the occurrence of 
revolutions in all other great civilized na- 
tions, including the United States, which 
will overthrow and destroy their Govern- 
ments and set up Bolshevist rule in their 
stead. They have made it quite plain that 
they intend to use every means, including, 
of course, diplomatic agencies, to promote 
such revolutionary movements in other 
countries. 

It is true that they have in various ways 
expressed their willingness to give ‘‘ assur- 
ances ”’ and ‘‘ guarantees ’’ that they will not 
abuse the privileges and immunities of dip- 
lomatic agencies by using them for this pur- 
pose. In view of their own declarations, 
already referred to, such assurances and 
guarantees cannot be very seriously ree 
garded. 


THREATS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


Moreover, it is within the knowledge of the 
Government of the United States that thé 
Bolshevist Government is itself subject to 
the control of a political faction with @x- 
tensive international ramifications through 
the Third International, and that this body, 
which is heavilv subsidized by the Bolshevist 
Government from the public revenues of 
Russia, has for its openly avowed aim the 
promotion of Bolshevist revolutions through- 


out the world. The leaders of the Bolshe- 
viki have boasted that their promises of non- 
interference with other nations would in no 
wise bind the agents of this body. 

There is no room for reasonable doubt that 
such agents would receive the support and 
protection of any diplomatic agencies the 
Bolsheviki might have in other countries. In- 
evitably, therefore, the diplomatic service of 
the Bolshevist Government would become a 
channel for intrigues and the propaganda of 
revolt against the institutions and laws of 
countries with which it was at peace, which 
would be an abuse of friendship to which 
enlightened Governments cannot subject 


themselves. ss 


In the view of this Government there can- 
not be any common ground upon which it 
can stand with a power whose conceptions 
of international relations are so entirely 
alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its 
moral sense. There can be no mutual con- 
fidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges 
are to be given and agreements made with 
a cynical repudiation of their obligations al- 
ready in the mind of one of the parties. We 
cannot recognize, hold official relations with, 
or give friendly reception to the agents of a 
Government which is determined and bound 
to conspire against our institutions; whose 
diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous 
revolt; whose spokesmen say that they sign 
agreements with no intention of keeping 


them. aaa 


OPPOSES INVASION OF RUSSIA 


To summarize the position of this Govern- 
ment, I would say, therefore, in response to 
your Excellency’s inquiry, that it would re- 
gard with satisfaction a declaration by the 
allied and associated powers that the terri- 
torial integrity and true boundaries of Russia 
shall be respected. ‘These boundaries should 
properly include the whole of the former 
Russian Empire, with the exception of Fin- 
land proper, ethnic Poland, and such terri- 
tory as may by agreement form a part of 
the Armenian State. 

The aspirations of these nations for inde- 
pendence are legitimate. Each was forcibly 
annexed, and their liberation from oppressive 
alien rule involves no aggressions against 
Russia’s territorial rights, and has received 
the sanction of the public opinion of all free 
peoples. Such a declaration presupposes the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 
territory embraced by these boundaries, and 
in the opinion of this Government should be 
accompanied by the announcement that no 
transgression by Poland, Finland, or any 
other power, of the line so drawn and pro- 
claimed will be permitted. 

Thus only can the Bolshevist régime be 
deprived of its false but effective appeal to 
Russian nationalism and compelled to meet 
the inevitable challenge of reason and self- 
respect which the Russian people, secure 
from invasion and territorial violation, are 
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sure to address to a social philosophy that 
degrades them and a tyranny that oppresses 
them. 

The policy herein outlined will command 
the support of this Government. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance 
of my highest consideration. 
BAINBRIDGE COLBY. 
His Excellency, Baron Cammillo Romano 
Avezzana, Ambassador of Italy. 


The Third International 


By JOHN SPARGO 


WING, doubtless, to the sensational 
developments of the war between 
Soviet Russia and Poland, and 
the critical negotiations between 
representatives of the British Govern- 
ment and the Bolshevist envoys, not 
much detailed information concerning 
the Second Congress of the Third Inter- 
national, which opened at Moscow on 
July 15, has yet reached this country. 
Not until the mails from European coun- 
tries bring full reports will it be possible 
to give anything like a comprehensive 
résumé of the discussions and resolu- 
tions of the Congress. 
The Third or Communist International 


was founded in 1919 in opposition to the 
existing Socialist International—the so- 


called Second  International—which 
functions through the International So- 
cialist Bureau at Brussels. The invita- 
tion to establish a new international or- 
ganization of revolutionary Socialists 
and Communists was sent out by the 
Russian Communist Party on Jan. 9, 
1919, just when the Peace Conference at 
Paris was beginning. The Russian Com- 
munist Party, which is the official des- 
ignation of the Bolshevist political ma- 
‘chine, was supported in issuing the in- 
vitation by the Communist parties and 
groups of Poland, Hungary, German 
Austria, Latvia and Finland, and by 
the Revolutionary Social Democratic 
Federation of the Balkans. The name 
of the Socialist Labor Party of the 
United States was also attached 
_ to the invitation, but this meant no more 
| than that Boris Reinstein, a Bolshevist 
Commissar, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and a prominent member of the Socialist 
Labor Party, signed the document with- 
out any authorization. 

‘Article XII. of the invitation gave a 
list of parties and groups which were 


said to accept the point of view of revo- 
tuctionary Communism. As published in 
Humanité of Paris, Article XII. read as 
follows: 


Practically, we propose that representa- 
tives of the following parties, groups and 
tendencies will take part in the Third In- 
ternational with full rights. These are 
parties which accept its point of view in 
its entirety: 
1—Spartacist Union of Germany. 
2—Communist (Bolshevik) Party of Rus- 

sia. 

8—Communist Party of German Austria. 
4—Communist Party of Hungary. 
5—Communist Party of Poland. 

6—Communist Party of Finland. 

7—Communist Party of Esthonia. 

8—Communist Party of Lettland. 

9—Communist Party of Lithuania. 

10—Communist Party of White Russia. 

11—Communist Party of Ukraine. 

12—The revolutionary elements in the 
Czech Social Democracy. 

18—The Bulgarian Social Democratic 
Party (‘‘ Narrow ”’ faction.) 

14—The Rumanian Social Democratic Par- 
ty. 

15—The Serbian Social Democratic Party 
(the ‘*‘ Left Wing.’’) 

16—The Left Swedish Social Democratic 
Party. 

17—The 
Party. 

18—The ‘‘ Class Struggle ’’’ Group of Den- 
mark. 

19—The Communist Party of Holland. 

20—The revolutionary elements in the 
Belgian Labor Party. 

21—Groups of French Socialists agreeing 
with Loriot. 

22—Groups of French Syndicalists and 
Trades Unionists agreeing with Loriot. 

23—The Left Social Democrats of Switzer- 
land. 

24—The Italian Socialist Party. 

25—Left Wing elements in the Spanish 
Socialist Party. 

26—Left Wing element in the Portuguese 
Socialist Party. 

27—The British Socialist Pari (especially 
the tendency represented by McLean.) 

28—The Socialist Labor Party of Enzland. 

29—The I. W. W. of England. 


Norwegian Social Deniocratic 
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30—The I. W. of Great Britain. 

31—The revolutionary elements of the 
Shop Stewards’ movement in England. 

32—The revolutionary elements of the 
Irish labor organizations, 

38—The Socialist Labor Party of America. 

84—The Left Wing elements of the Sociale 
ist Party of America (in particular 
the tendency represented by Debs, as 
well as the tendency represented by 
the Socialist Propaganda League.) 

$5—I. W. W. of America. 

386—I. W. W. of Australia. 

87—The Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

—The Socialist groups of Tokio and Yo- 
kohama represented by Comrade Sen 
Katayama. 

89—The Young Socialists’ International 
represented by Comrade Muntzenberg. 


FIRST CONGRESS AT MOSCOW 


~The first congress of the new organ- 
ization was held at Moscow, March 2-9, 
1919, and on March 10 there was pub- 
lished the Manifesto of the Communist 
International, which bore the signatures 
of Rakovsky, of the Revolutionary Social 
Democratic Federation of the Balkans, 
N. Lenin, G. Zinoviev and Leon Trotzky 
of the Russian Communist Party, and 
Fritz Platten, a Swiss Socialist. The 
manifesto, which was modeled after the 
famous Communist Manifesto written by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in 
-1847, was principally the work of Lenin. 
Perhaps the future historian will regard 
those portions of this document which 
deal with the theories of Sovietism and 
the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
and even the working program, as less 
significant than its strong bias against 
the Entente Allies and the United States 
—particularly against Great Britain. 
Far too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to this feature of the now historic 
document. The following paragraphs 
are typical and need no elucidation: 


Up to the very outbreak of war British 
diplomacy preserved a mysterious secrecy. 
Civil authorities were careful not to have 
it known that they intended to take part 
in the war on the side of the Entente, 
doubtless so as not to alarm the Berlin 
Government and put off the war. London 
wanted war; hence their action to make 
Berlin and Vienna build their hopes on 
English neutrality, while Paris and Petro- 
grad were sure of England’s intervention. 

The war, which had been prepared 
for decades, broke out through direct and 
conscious provocation by Great Britain. 
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The British Government reckoned on giv- 
ing support to France and Russia until 
they were exhausted and had at the same 
time crushed Germany, their mortal ene- 
my. But the strength of the German 
military machine proved too formidable 
and forced a real and not merely an ap- 
parent intervention in the war by Eng- 
land. The military superiority of Ger- 
many also caused the Washington Gov- 
ernment to give up its apparent neutral- 
ity. The United States assumed, in re- 
gard to Europe, the same part that Eng- 
land had played in former wars, and has 
tried to play in the last, i. e., the plan 
of weakening one side by the help of the 
other by joining in military operations 
with the sole aim of securing for them- 
selves all the advantages of the situation. 
Wilson’s stake, on the American tombola 
method, was not high, but it was the last, 
and he won. 


CALL TO REVOLT 


Whereas Marx and his immediate dis- 
ciples appealed exclusively to the prole- 
tariat in the industrially advanced coun-_ 
tries, the Third International made a / 
special appeal to the workers of the in- | 
dustrially backward and _ undeveloped ' 
countries. At the first congress there 
were in attendance delegates from 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, India, 
Turkestan, Korea and China. The 
manifesto issued contained a special ap- 
peal to the “Colonial slaves of Africa 
and Asia”: 


The last war, after all a war to gain 
colonies, was at the same time a war with 
the aid of the colonies. To an unprece- 
dented extent the population of the col- 
onies was drawn into the European war. 
Indians, Arabs, Madagascans battled on 
the European Continent—what for?—for 
the right to remain slaves of England or 
France? Never did capitalist rule show 
itself more shameless, never was the 
truth of colonial slavery brought into such 
sharp relief. As a consequence we wit- 
nessed a series of open rebellions and 
revolutionary ferment in all colonies. In 
Europe itself it was Ireland which re- 
minded us in bloody street battles that 
it is still an enslaved country and feels 
itself as such. In Madagascar, in Annam, 
and in other countries, the troops of the 
bourgeois republic have had more than 
one insurrection of the colonial slaves to 
suppress during the war. In India the 
revolutionary movement has not been at 

._ @ standstill for one day, and lately we 
have witnessed in Bombay the greatest 
labor strike in Asia, to which the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain answered with 
armored cars, 
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In this manner the colonial question 
in its entirety became the order of the 
day, not alone on the green table of the 
diplomatic conferences at Paris, but also 
in the colonies themselves. The Wilson 
program, at the very best, calls only for 
a change in the firm name of the colonial 
enslavement. * * * The workers and 
peasants not only of Annam, Algeria, 
Bengal, but also of Paris and Armenia, 
can gain independent existence only after 
the workers of England and France have 
overthrown Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
and taken the power into their own 
hands. * * * Capitalist Europe has 
drawn the backward countries by force 
into the capitalist whirlpool, and Social- 
ist Europe will come to the aid of the 
liberated colonies with its technique, its 
organization, its spiritual influence, in 
order to facilitate their transition into 
the orderly system of social economy. 

As early as December, 1917, Lenin 
had issued an appeal to the Moslem 
peoples, which made it quite clear that 
he was ready to exploit the Pan-Islam 
propaganda and turn it to the advantage 
of Bolshevism. This unnatural alliance 
has been very carefully fostered since 
then. The so-called Bolshevist revolt in 
Azerbaijan a little while ago was, it is 
now definitely known, in reality a Mos- 
lem revolt supported by Bolshevist mili- 
tary forces. Enver Pasha is a Bolshe- 
vist army officer. Moslem leaders of 
the Pan-Islamic movement were active 
in the preliminary conferences held 
prior to the Second Congress of the 
Third International. In the resolutions 
of the congress thus far published this 
influence is apparent. 


THE POSITION OF ITALY 


Lenin and the other Bolshevist lead- 
ers have had rather poor success in their 
attempts to enlist the support of the 
larger Socialist parties. The most im- 
portant European Socialist party to ad- 
here definitely to the Moscow Interna- 
tional is that of Italy. This action was 
taken by the party executive, the vote 
being ten in favor of affiliation to three 
against. The small Reform~7 Socialist 
Party of Italy remains affiliated with 
the Second International. It is now be- 
lieved that the Italian Socialist Party 
will withdraw in view of the discourag- 
ing and condemnatory report made by 
the members of the party mission on 
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their return from Soviet Russia. The 
fact that Signor Dugoni, the well-known 
Socialist Deputy, reported that “ Lenin’s 
experiment is a complete failure,” and 
that the radical Serati, editor of Avanti, 
confirmed this report in a leading ar- 
ticle full of scathing criticism of the 
Bolshevist Utopia, warrants this belief. 
It confirms the report recently made to 
the present writer that the directors of 
the Italian Socialist Party, acting under 
the advice of Bombacci, were planning 
a campaign against Bolshevism among 
their members, having reached the con- 
clusion that socialism has more to fear 
from it than from any other foe. 


SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN 


The congress of the Swiss Social 
Democratic Party decided upon affilia- 
tion with the Third International, subject 
to a referendum vote of the party mem- 
bership. This referendum, however, re- 
versed the action of the party congress, 
the vote being 14,884 against affiliation 
to 8,599 in favor. The French Socialist 
Party, which is reported in the press as 
having been “ represented ” at the recent 
congress in Moscow by MM. Cachin and 
Frossard, had already definitely, by an 
overwhelming vote, decided against 
affiliation with the Third International 
unless the latter should be entirely re- 
constructed. More recently, on July 23, 
the party decided to send delegates to the 
Geneva Congress of the Second Inter- 
national positively instructed to oppose 
Bolshevism. MM. Cachin and Frossard 
were in attendance at the Moscow Con- 
gress, but not as accredited delegates. 
They were already in Soviet Russia on 
a mission of inspection and investiga- 
tion, and asked for permission to remain 
for the congress of the Third Interna- 
tional, which they attended as observers, 
not as delegates. The Spanish Socialist 
Party, by a vote of 8,269 to 5,016, de- 
cided against affiliation with the Third 
International except upon terms which 
the leaders of the latter have declared 
impossible and unacceptable when they 
were put forward by the French Social- 
ist Party and the Independent Socialists 
of Germany. This statement of the po- 
sition of the Spanish Socialists is taken 
from their official organ, El Socialista. 





HOLLAND'S ATTITUDE 


In June of last year the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Holland, led by Wyn- 
koop, Rutgers and Holst, joined the 
Third International, changing the party 
name at the same time to Communist 
Party. This decision did not have the 
approval of the entire party, however, 
and a considerable element remained 
loyal to the old name and the old asso- 
ciation with the Second International. 

The Third International—with funds 
supplied by the Bolshevist Government 
of Russia—set up a bureau in Amster- 
dam for the propaganda in Europe of 
the principles of the Third International. 
Recently, however, differences arose be- 
tween the Moscow leaders and those in 
Amsterdam, with the result that the dis- 
solution of the Amsterdam bureau was 
ordered. According to accounts of the 
dispute which have appeared in the 
Dutch Socialist organ, Het Volk, and to 
wireless messages from Moscow dated 
May 25 and June 3, 1920, the difficulties 
between the Russian dictators and the 
Dutch Communists are similar to those 
which had already led to the breach be- 
tween the former and the German Com- 
munist Labor Party, which has been de- 
nied membership in the Third Interna- 
tional. With the repudiation of the 
principal Dutch Communists, as “na- 
tionalistic counter-revolutionary _ ele- 
ments,” the only representatives of Hol- 
land at the recent Moscow Congress 
must have been of some faction of the 
Communist Party. 


GERMANY’'S OPPOSITION 


Very similar is the position of the 
German Socialist and Communist Parties 
toward the Third International. None 
of them accept the dictatorship of Mos- 
cow. The Majority Socialists, of course, 
repudiate and are equally repudiated by 
Lenin and his associates. They remain 
affiliated with the Second International, 
and are earnestly striving to restore its 
lost prestige. The Independent Social- 


ists, on the other hand, have adopted a 
position almost identical with that of the 
French and Spanish Socialists in that 
they have offered to join the Third In- 
ternational subject to certain conditions 
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which Lenin and his followers cannot 


accept. They want a broadening of the 
rules, looking to a reunion of practically 
all the Socialist bodies. The Third Inter- 
national would thus become, as Zinoviev 
has remarked, virtually the old Second 
International reorganized. The Moscow 
leaders have laid down conditions which 
the leaders of the Independent Social- 
ists of Germany declare to be utterly 
impossible. Of considerable interest is 
this statement by Zinoviev: 


When we hear that Crispien and Hil- 
ferding in Germany and Hillquit and 
similarly minded men in America begin 
to express sympathy for the Third Inter- 
national, and are not disinclined to join 
it under certain conditions, we say that 
the door to the Communist International 
must be bolted securely. Such men as 
Kautsky, too, excite the utmost mistrust, 
and are not worthy to be admitted to the 
Communist International, which is the in- 
ternational of action. We welcome work- 
men who belong to the Independent So- 
cialist Party, but we say to them, first 
get rid of your bailast and turn out those 
so-called leaders who are in reality 
agents of the bourgeoisie in your midst. 


The Communist Labor Party of Ger- 
many has been found to be quite as un- 
worthy as the two larger Socialist Par- 
ties. It has been practically expelled. 
A wireless message from Moscow, dated 
June 3, 1920, dealing with the conflict 
between this party and the Moscow lead- 
ers says: 


As regards the Communist Labor Party 
in Germany, its point of view is op- 
posed to that of the Communist Interna- 
tional in all questions of tactics. Its re- 
quest to be received into the Communist 
International was answered by the Ex- 
ecutive in this sense, that it would be ad- 
mitted to the congress of the Communist 
International if it consented to give an un- 
dertaking that it would submit to all the 
decisions taken by the congress, and if it 
also consented to exclude, before the hold- 
ing of the congress, all nationalistic, 
counter-revolutionary elements. The Ex- 
ecutive is publishing in the near future an 
open letter to the workmen belonging to 
the Communist Labor Party, in which it 
defines its attitude toward all the dis- 
puted points of the German movements, 


THE UNITED STATES 

It is at once interesting and significant . 
that the principal representative from 
the United States was John Reed, the 
journalist, who is under indictment for 
violations of the espionage and sedition 
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laws of this country and is a fugitive 
from justice. Reed represents the Com- 
munist Labor Party, many leaders of 
which have been subjected to prosecution 
by the United States Government. A 
reliable report from Riga, dated July 13, 
said that Reed had been chosen as one 
of the Presidents of the congress. It will 
be remembered that the Socialist Party 
of America, by a referendum vote, de- 
cided to apply for affiliation with the 
Third International, the vote being 3,475 
to 1,444. In view of the terms of the 
resolution, however, and the hostility of 
Reed and other influential Communists 
to the Socialist Party, the rejection of 
the application by the Third Interna- 
tional may be rather confidently pre- 
dicted. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Labor Party conference at 
Searborough on June 25, 1920, dealt a 
severe blow to Lenin’s hopes and to the 
Third International when it decided by a 
“card ” vote of 2,940,000 against 225,000 
against affiliation with the Moscow In- 
ternational, and by a vote of 1,010,000 
against 516,000 against secession from 
the Second International. As Lenin him- 
self has had to confess in a recent letter, 
“Even a small Communist Party does 
not exist in England.” The groups af- 
filiated with the Moscow International do 
not number, all told, 10,000 persons. 
They are the Workers’ Socialist Federa- 
tion, which is simply little more than 
another name for Miss Sylvia Pankhurst; 
the Socialist Labor Party, a tiny faction 
which is itself split into a “ Right” and 
“Left ” wing, and the British Socialist 
Party, which is composed of a mere hand- 
ful of extreme Marxists. Of course, there 
are elements in the Independent Labor 
Party favorable to the Third Inter- 
national and to Bolshevism, but they are 
not numerous. The Independent Labor 
Party (which is part and parcel of the 
Labor Party) has refused to affiliate 
with Moscow. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that, so far as the Western nations are 
concerned, the Third International does 
not yet embrace the major Socialist par- 
ties. 
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THE RECENT CONGRESS 


The first session of the recent con- 
gress was held in Petrograd, the later 
sessions being held in Moscow. There 
were about 400 delegates in attendance, 
including representatives of various par- 
ties or groups in Germany, France, 
Hungary, Holland, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, United States, Cuba, Tur- 
key, China, Japan, Korea, India, Persia, 
Afghanistan. 

The correspondents of the Swedish 
newspapers devoted a large part of 
their reports to descriptions of the 
lavish expenditures of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to provide luxurious enter- 
tainments for the visitors. “ Although 
Russia is supposed to be starving, unbe- 
lievable stores of wines and vodka load- 
ed the tables, while the choicest viands 
convinced the foreign delegates that So- 
vietism is not disastrous, at least to 
those high in its councils,” says one ac- 
count. Several correspondents told of 
many millions of leaflets and pamphlets 
in all languages, containing inflamma- 
tory manifestoes designed, according 
to Pravda, the official Bolshevist or- 
gan, “to cross the borders with the re- 
turning delegates and give a deathblow 
to the world’s bourgeoisie.” 


While some of the sessions were open 
meetings at which problems of socialism 
and communism were discussed, there 
were more secret sessions, not open to 
the public or the press and not reported. 
This is a most unusual procedure for 
Socialist congresses, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find it suggested in many quarters 
that at these secret gatherings military 
affairs and measures for strengthening 
the Soviet régime in Russia by means of 
uprisings in other countries were dis- 
cussed. In this connection European ob- 
servers have attached great importance 
to the fact that the Turkish delegates, 
Bedri Bey and Behaeddin Chakim Bey, 
were known to be the representatives of 
Talaat Pasha. Of the resolutions adopted 
the one most commented upon in the 
European press had a direct bearing 
upon the military situation. Notwith- 
standing the propaganda of protest 
against the blockade policy as applied to 
Soviet Russia, the congress passed a 
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resolution calling for a blockade of 
Poland and pledging all the parties and 
groups represented to work for it in their 
respective countries. 


WORLD REVOLUTION ADVOCATED 


Another resolution approved an ap- 
peal to the peoples of India, Syria, 
Turkey and Arabia, to be issued in the 
name of the Third International, calling 
upon them to rise against the Allies and 
America and “to throw off the yoke 
which the Allies are trying to impose 
upon them.” This appeal is significant 
as part of the growing bond of union 
between Bolshevism and Pan-Islamism. 
It is a remarkable fact that recently the 
dissatisfaction of the Moslem world with 
the treatment meted out to Turkey by 
the victorious Allies has been most con- 
sistently and vigorously expressed by the 
Bolsheviki. Many keen political observers 
have pointed to this fact as indicating 
that a rival to the League of Nations is 
thus being developed—a league of the 
Oriental nations and Russia against the 
league representing Western civilization. 

Opening the principal sessions of the 
congress at Moscow, Lenin, the Soviet 
Premier, in a notable address declared 
that the Third International aimed to 
consolidate and organize worldwide 
revolution. Contributing to that end, 
though unconsciously, were two great 
factors—the world’s economic crisis and 
the dissensions in the League of Nations 
and its inability to protect the small na- 
tionalities. 

Lenin pointed out that, even in those 
countries where conditions were most 
favorable, such as England, Japan and 
the United States of America, the cost 
of living had risen out of all proportion 
to the advance in wages, that conse- 
quently the masses were poorer, only an 
infinitesimal part of the population in 
any of these countries having derived 
any benefit. The collapse of the entire 
capitalistic system is threatened for this 
reason, and owing to the impossibility 
of settling the debts of the war without 
involving many countries in economic 
ruin. Lenin spoke of what he termed 
“the hopelessness of reconstruction un- 
der the capitalist régime,” and dwelt 


upon the fact that the English writer, 
Keynes, had advanced the idea that an- 
nulment of war debts was necessary in 
order to establish international credit. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS DECLARED A 
FAILURE 


Speaking at some length on the 
League of Nations, Lenin said that it 
had fallen prey to internal dissension. 
It had not furnished any protection of 
help to the smaller nationalities, and the 
imperialistic Governments dominating 
the League, in pursuance of their own 
selfish interests, were placing the de- 
feated nations in the position of colonies 
and dependencies. Thus the failure of 
the League of Nations had contributed 
to the Third International. As an illus- 
tration of this he pointed to the manner 
in which the fate of Turkey had brought 
to the Communist International numer- 
ous elements of strength. For the first 
time “colonists, dependencies and op- 
pressed nations” were represented in 
the International, declared the Soviet 
Premier, not quite accurately, however, 
as a reference to the records of the con- 
gresses of the First International, found- 
ed by Marx, and its successor, the Sec- 
ond International, will readily show. 
Accuracy of statement is not one of 
Lenin’s strong points, it must be noted. 

Lenin paid his respects to the United 
States in particular when he denounced 
the deportation of Communists from this 
country. The deportation of 500 Com- 
munists—or any number, for that mat- 
ter—from the United States would not 
help the capitalist régime while poverty 
and need increased among the working 
classes, at the same time that the capi- 
talists were enriching themselves at the 
expense of the workers. He declared 
that the working classes throughout the 
world were ripe for a broad revolution- 
ary movement, for world revolution, in 
fact. 


LENIN DENOUNCES OPPONENTS 


As usual, Lenin was very bitter in de- 
nouncing those Socialists in Russia who 
continue to withhold their support from 
the Bolsheviki and even to oppose them 
wherever and whenever possible. He de- 
nounced most bitterly the Social Demo- 
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crats, his former colleagues, for being 
“the most serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of revolutionary power as a 
means of service to all countries.” It 
had been shown, he said, that they “ were 
the enemies of the working class and the 
defenders of the bourgeoisie.” It would 
be an easier task to unify the left wing 
of the Socialist movement and rectify 
mistakes in the campaign of the pro- 
letariat by the adoption of a campaign 
of united action. 


In connection with Lenin’s attack upon 
the Social Democrats it is interesting to 
read the following declaration by the 
Social Democrats of Petrograd, issued 
shortly before the Second Congress of 
the Communist International, and se- 
cretly circulated among the delegates to 
that body—much to the annoyance of the 
Bolsheviki: 


Russia is drenched in blood. The Comes 
munist Government has destroyed all so- 
cial and industrial life, trampled per- 
sonality into the dust, and has already 
annihilated the best intellectual power of 
the lartid. To foreign nations the Bolshe- 
viki pretend to be representatives of the 
workers and peasants, but they trick the 
masses of the people and give promises 
only that they may keep themselves in 
power. Only through shameless methods 
of violence do they remain in control, 
and every day their real Hatred against 
the laboring men becomes more apparent. 
Through many imprisonments our Social 
Democratic organization is being de- 
stroyed, and the methods are like those 
of the Czar. Spies are everywhere, and 
many Social Democrats are continually 
brought to trial. We, the workers, repre- 
senting fourteen factories of Petrograd, 
and the Social Democrats of Petrograd, 
protest loudly against this challenge to 
the whole of the working class in Russia. 
We have nothing in common with this 
Government of violence and murder, and 
we pledge ourselves to use every means 
that this report shall reach across our 
frontiers to comrades in other countries. 


RUSSIAN ANTI-BOLSHEVISTS 


It is not to be supposed that all this 
simply evidences a factional fight among 


rival Socialist bodies. There is every 
reason to believe that the trade unions, 
the co-operatives and even that section 
of the Mensheviki which has adapted 
itself to Bolshevist rule more or less, all 
share the views of the Social Democrats 
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of Petrograd. During the visit of the 
British Labor Party Mission to Petro- 
grad and Moscow, at public meetings ar- 
ranged in honor of the mission and at 
some of the meetings of trade unions 
they were privileged to visit, responsible 
leaders of the Mensheviki and the unions, 
taking their lives in their hands, as it ~° 
were, spoke up with remarkable direct- 
ness. They warned the British delegates 
not to be deceived by their Bolshevist 
guides and told them frankly that they- 
were in a land harshly governed -by a 
brutal and corrupt bureaucracy. At a 
meeting of the Moscow Printers’ Union 
the horrors of the Soviet régime were 
exposed to the British visitors. Even: 
Pravda admitted that “it was with 
thunders of applause” that Chernov’s 
attack was greeted. Subsequently, after 
the departure of the British, the Moscow 
Printers’ Union was dissolved and a new 
campaign of repression against the Men- 
sheviki was inaugurated. The revulsion 
of feeling on the part of such strong 
partisans of the Bolsheviki as Bertrand 
Russell and Mrs. Philip Snowden is easy 
to understand in the light of these facts. 


A report which the writer has received 
from Helsingfors, from a most credible 
source, but which has not yet been veri- 
fied, states that at the recent congress 
of the Communist International Lenin 
was faced by opposition very much more 
dangerous to his rule than that of the 
Social Democrats and other non-Bolshe- 
vist elements. The report states that in 
the secret sessions of the congress, al- 
ready referred to, Bucharin, the editor 
of Pravda, and Dzersjinsky, the Presi- 
dent of the Extraordinary Commission 
for Combating Counter Revolution, bit- 
terly assailed Lenin, and were supported 
in their attitude by a number of dele- 
gates from other countries. This, it is 
alleged, is only a manifestation of a 
schism which sharply divides the Bol- 
sheviki into warring factions. Bucharin 
and Dzersjinsky and their followers op- 
pose all peace settlements with Poland 
and the Entente Powers, and all nego- 
tiations, especially the Kamenev-Krassin 
Mission. Lenin had to defend himself 
against the charge that he is compromis- 
ing the revolution. 





England’s Real Attitude on Ireland 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE 


[ForMER BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES] 

The following statement of the British Government’s policy in Ireland, which 
appeared in The London Times of July 3 under the title, “What America Ought 
to Know,” was written, Lord Bryce explains, with the object of correcting “ the 
incorrect impressions which largely prevail in America regarding the present mind 
and purpose of the English people toward Ireland,” and from the viewpoint that 
it is of the utmost importance that the peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain should understand each other’s intents and purposes. 


{For OTHER ARTICLES ON IRELAND SEE Paces 1039-55] 


SHALL not attempt to discuss the 
Irish question generally, nor the con- 
duct of recent British Governments, 

nor the Sinn Fein movement. My sole 
object is to set forth shortly and clearly 
some material facts which, though patent 
to those who have followed the course 
of events during the last forty years, do 
not seem to be known to or duly appre- 
ciated by the mass of the American 
people. 

What is the general belief in America 
regarding the relations of the people of 
Great Britain to the people of Ireland, 
and how far is that belief correct? 

England is constantly represented to 
the American people as the cppressor of 
Ireland. They are told to think of the 
English as a harsh and selfish nation, 
unfaithful to its own traditions of free- 
dom, treating unhappy Ireland, of whose 
miseries it was the cause, with a cruelty 
such as Russia showed to Poland and 
Austria used to show to Italy. The Irish 
people are represented as a practically 
united nation differing in race and re- 
ligion from the English, cherishing 
memories of former greatness, and de- 
manding with a single voice to be de- 
livered from an alien yoke. 

These two pictures never were true. 
Ireland, doubtless, did receive in former 
days much hard treatment from Eng- 
land, as indeed every country was in 
times past ill-treated by those who had 
conquered it. But for the last seven 
centuries Ireland has never been a united 
country as against England, for there 
has been in Ireland a pro-English sec- 
tion, larger or smaller from time to time, 
but always important. The time when 
Ireland came nearest to speaking with 


one voice was in 1780—the time of the 
Irish Volunteers, when the Protestant 
and Anglo-Irish section of the nation— 
then as now a minority—received the 
sympathy of the then unenfranchised 
Roman Catholics in their successful de- 
mand for the abolition of an English 
authority in which Ireland was not rep- 
resented. 


It is nevertheless true that, although 
the Irish people were never united in 
antagonism to England, the English 
people as a whole did for more than 
sixty years after the union of the king- 
doms in 1800 reject the demands put 
forward on behalf of the majority of the 
people by Daniel O’Connell and other 
Irish leaders down to Parnell for a 
measure of wide self-government. During 
those years the English insisted on treat- 
ing Ireland as part of the United King- 
dom, saying that as the Irish people, 
Protestants and Catholics (after 1829) 
alike, were represented in the British 
Parliament with an equal suffrage and 
a representation (in later years) in ex- 
cess of the proportion of the population, 
they ought to be contented therewith. 
In this sense, then, although the Irish 
people were not united in their demand 
for self-government, there was an an- 
tagonism between the two islands, not 
merely because there were unredressed 
grievances (down to 1869 regarding the 
Church, and to 1881 regarding the land), 
but also because the English were prac- 
tically united in their refusal to Ireland 
of the special treatment which many of 
her spokesmen demanded, and which 
most of us now think ought to have been 
given. 

That state of things ended in 1886. 
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That year was a turning point of vital 
significance in the relations of the two 
islands, and it is this significance which 
does not appear to be understood in 
America. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone, convinced that 
the claim for home rule, which had at 
the election of 1885 received the support 
of a large majority of Irish voters, was 
a just claim and ought to be granted, 
induced his party to adopt the policy of 
home rule. Believing that both countries 
would fare better if self-government 
were granted to Ireland, because peace 
and good-will would grow up between 
them, he brought in a home-rule bill, 
which, however, failed to pass. In 1893 
he brought in a second bill, which passed 
the House of Commons but was rejected 
in the House of Lords. His party con- 
tinued to proclaim home rule as their 
deliberate -and settled policy, and it was 
one of his greatest services to both coun- 
tries that by that policy the opposition 
between the two peoples was brought to 
an end, because at least half of the Eng- 
lish people and much more than half of 
the Scottish people had taken their stand 
beside the majority of the Irish people in 
the demand for home rule. 

In 1914 the then Liberal Prime Minis- 
ter [Mr. Asquith] succeeded in passing 
a home-rule bill, which is now on the 
statute book. Its operation was post- 
poned because at the very moment of its 
passing the war broke out, and it ap- 
peared impossible during the war to 
introduce some amendments which the 
bill was felt to require. However, the 
fact remains that in 1914 a decision, 
never since reversed, was given by the 
British Parliament in favor of home 
rule. If the act has not yet taken ef- 
fect, it is for a reason which I must 
now explain. 


ONE-FOURTH OF IRELAND AGAINST 
HOME RULE 


‘A section of the Irish people, which 
is roughly estimated at one-fourth, has 
steadily objected to home rule, and that 
part of this section which dwells in the 
northeastern counties has declared that 
if home rule were imposed upon them 
they would resist it by force of arms. 
This section is mainly but not entirely 





Protestant—for in Ireland the dividing 
line between the advocates and opponents 
of home rule does not altogether corre- 
spond with distinctions either of race 
or of religion. There are plenty of home- 
rule Protestants of English stock, and 
some anti-Home Rulers who are Catholic 
and of Celtic stock. Now, it is the re- 
sistance of this one-fourth that has de- 
layed the settlement of the home-rule 
question. How far they are justified 
in their opposition, how far the British 
Government was justified in allowing 
itself to be alarmed by their threats of 
forcible resistance—upon these points, as 
upon the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment generally, I say nothing here, 
though I have often expressed my opin- 
ion in Parliament. It is always a dif- 
ficult question to say (as America has 
found more than once) how far majori- 
ties have a right to coerce minorities, 
and to discuss that question much space 
would be needed. 

The really important thing is that 
Americans should understand that the 
question of self-government for Ireland, 
whatever form it may take, is no longer 
a question between the two islands, as 
it was fifty years ago, but a question 
between two sections of the Irish people 
—one much larger than the other, but 
each embittered by the strife of the 
thirty-four years that have passed since 
1886. 

In England and Scotland bitterness 
over home rule has now quite disap- 
peared, for the large majority, even of 
those who formerly opposed it as preju- 
dicial to English interests, have now 
come to see that home rule is inevitable 
and ought to be conceded, since it is 
the only path to peace. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what form 


‘home rule should take, just as there are 


differences of opinion among the Irish 
majority, some of whom prefer a quali- 
fied measure of autonomy, while others 
go further and desire the complete inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The essential thing 
is that Americans should now realize 
that the English people, taken as a 
whole, desires and intends to go as far 
as it can (short of an absolute separa- 
tion of the two islands, and subject to 
whatever safeguards a regard for the 
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IRISH REPUBLICAN SYMPATHIZERS PLACING WREATHS ON THE GRAVE OF WOLFE 
TONE, IN MEMORY OF HIS FIGHT FOR ‘‘ IRELAND A NATION ”’ 
(© Central News Service) 


minority may seem to require) to meet 
the wishes of the majority of the Irish 
people. 


BRITISH DESIRE FOR SETTLEMENT 


The English have given ample proof 
of their good-will toward Ireland by the 
sums of money which Parliament has 
voted for Irish purposes during the last 
thirty years and by the large extent to 
which it has pledged its national credit 
in guaranteeing loans. The results of 
these grants and loans have been to 
make Ireland more prosperous and the 
people better off than they have been 
for many centuries. Under the pro- 
visions of the Land Purchase acts more 
than half of the tenant farmers have 
become, or are now becoming, owners of 
the land they occupy and cultivate, as 
the rest of these farmers will be when 
the process is complete. Those who, like 
myself, remember the state of the peas- 
antry along the western and southern 
coasts sixty-five years ago, are struck 





by the contrast between the wretchedness 
of those days and the standard of com- 
fort and health attained today. 
Unfortunately, this change in Eng- 
lish sentiment has not yet produced in 
Ireland the impression that might be 
desired. This is partly due to the fact 
that the performance of the promise of 
home rule has been, from various causes, 
so long delayed. I cannot here explain 
those causes, nor discuss how far they 
have justified postponement. All I wish 
to explain is that they are not due to 
any faltering in the purpose of the Eng- 
lish people to fulfill their promise em- 
bodied in the Act of 1914. But there is 
also another reason. Long as they have 
dwelt side by side, the two peoples do 
not yet understand one another. The Eng- 
lish, very few of whom know anything 
about Irish history, cannot see why the 
present generation of Irishmen should 
still bitterly resent the injuries inflicted 
on their forefathers,and should show such 
a passionate enthusiasm for the idea of a 
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RESERVE SOLDIERS ON EMERGENCY DUTY IN IRELAND 
(@ International) 


separate Irish nationality. Why not, 
they say, forget the past and let us 
shake hands and make a new departure? 
We are not the English of 100 years ago, 
we do not oppress you, and do not want 
to oppress you. We want to live as 
friends and partners. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES 


But the present Irish generation, still 
brooding over the wrongs of the past, 
does not realize that the English people 
have undergone a complete change of 
heart, and are now not only seeking to 
cure the practical evils brought to their 
knowledge, but heartily desire that com- 
plete reconcilem2nt which the grant of 
autonomy, or some kind of home rule, is 
needed to produce. In the Ireland of to- 
day, and in both sections of that Ireland, 
the memories of distant days of strife— 
memories of Augrim and Limerick, of 
the Battle of the Boyne and the Siege 
of Derry, and the insurrection of 1798— 
still so possess and obsess men’s minds 
that Nationalists and Sinn Feiners con- 
tinue to think of England not as she is 
now, but as if she were still the oligar- 
chical Government which ruled a century 
ago in times which the English of today 
have quite forgotten. 

It is these memories of ancient strife 
that still embitter the two hostile sec- 


tions of Ireland’s inhabitants. If too 
little of Irish history is known or re- 
membered ‘in England, too much is 
known and remembered in_ Ireland. 
People there are still filled with recol- 
lections of wrongs done or suffered, and 
refuse to drink of the waters of forget- 
fulness, sometimes a healthful and neces- 
sary potion. It is not in Ireland only 
that such recollections are too vivid. All 
over Europe the passion of nationality is 
keeping alive angry memories which a 
wiser patriotism might allow to die. 
Here is the great difficulty with which 
England has to deal. Here is the cause 
which might produce that sanguinary 
civil war between the two hostile sections 
in Ireland which the English people seek 
to avert. If only a way could be found 
—as some day it must be found—of 
reconciling these hostile elements, a wide 
scheme of autonomy would be soon se- 
cured. The way seemed on the verge 
of being found not many months ago, 
and many of us believe it can and will 
be found. Anyhow, let me repeat once 
more that it is in the divisions within 
Ireland itself, not in any want of good- 
will on England’s part, that there lies 
the obstacle—and practically the only 
obstacle—which still delays that peace- 





ful settlement which the British de- 
mocracy sincerely desire. 
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The Increased Strength of the United 
States on the Sea 






By THOMAS G. FROTHINGHAM 


[CaPraIN U. S. R.] 


Naval Committee of Congress, and 
especially in consequence of a 
statement by Mr. Britten of that 
committee, the attention of the British 
public has been drawn to the strength 
of the United States Navy, and there has 
been much discussion in Great Britain 
concerning the changed situation on the 
sea. It has suddenly become apparent 
that our naval-building program has 
been steadily increasing the strength of 
our fleet of battleships, and that the Uni- 
ted States Navy is at the point of sur- 
passing the British Navy in this most 
important element of sea power. At the 
same time the British have realized the 
great increase of our merchant marine 
in comparison with Great Britain’s. 
These revelations have been something 
of a shock to the British public, and 
many articles have been published com- 


Pes the proceedings of the 


menting on the growth of our navy and 


merchant marine. Among these is a no- 
table contribution by Archibald Hurd in 
the Fortnightly Review for June. 

For many reasons, a statement of the 
situation from an American point of 
view is needed at this time. In the first 
place, one prevailing tendency in the 
British comments should be set right. 
Many of their writers, as is perhaps nat- 
ural in the surprised realization of the 
change in Great Britain’s position on 
the sea, reflect a feeling that the for- 
ward stride of the United States indi- 
cates hostility on our part and a deter- 
mination to win dominion of the seas. 
Comparisons are made with the system- 
atic campaign undertaken by Germany 
to gain the commerce of the world, which 
had so much to do with bringing on the 
World War. Mr. Hurd even sees “a 
menace to the peace of the world, and 
especially the peace of the English-speak- 
ing peoples.” 


Many British writers now appear to 
believe that America has _ recently 
changed her attitude and become hostile 
to the nations of Europe. The position 
of the United States in delaying ratifi- 
cation of the Peace Treaty is interpreted 
as meaning that America has withdrawn 
from association with Europe, and that 
this is to be followed by a national pol- 
icy of aggrandizement, “a demand for 
nationalization,” as Mr. Hurd expresses 
it. 


THE TRUE EXPLANATION 


This is far from describing the actual . 
situation in the United States. Our 
country, in common with other nations, 
has often been misunderstood. To state 
the real case in simplest terms, we have 
fewer schemes and more sentiment than 
has been believed. After we entered the 
World War, in spite of German mis- 
representations, Europe grew to realize 
that America’s part was unselfish. In 
fact, the great united movement in our 
country came from the appeal to our 
ideals. This was the mainspring of our 
participation in the war—and this im- 
pulse remained strong in the United 
States after the armistice. 

Unfortunately, at the Peace Confer- 
ence, the production of the secret 
treaties, and the consequent wrangling 
for months over the claims of the dif- 
ferent nations, made it apparent that the 
long discussions were being devoted to 
national interests and not to efforts for 
constituting a concord of the peoples of 
Europe. This unexpected revelation of 
European post-war policies was a set- 
‘back to public opinion in America, and 
it was by taking advantage of the re- 
action that the opponents of the treaty 
were able to delay ratification. 


This should be understood by Euro- 
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peans, for it is the true explanation of 
what has happened in America. The 
British, above all, should cease to think 
that there has been a change in the at- 
titude of the United States that means 
hostility to any European nation. It 
should also be believed that neither are 
there any influences at work, nor are 
there any schemes on foot in this coun- 
try for national aggrandizement. The 
United States is not planning its future 
on the lines of Germany’s ambitions. It 
is sound, practical advice to say that 
the growth of American sea power 
should not be interpreted according to 
European formulas, for these do not ap- 
ply to our national traits. 

It is true that the present position of 
the United States on the sea was 
brought about by conditions created by 
the World War, but these were straight- 
forward, natural conditions that made an 
appeal to the common sense of our 
people. We saw the need of a larger 
navy for defense, and we were also sud- 
denly obliged to build a great tonnage 
of carrying ships in the emergency 


caused by the shortage of the world’s 
shipping at the time of Germany’s U- 
boat campaign. These were the reasons 
for our naval and maritime activities. 
There were no underlying motives that 
infiuenced the United States. 


‘OUR NAVAL PROGRAM 


The circumstances of the naval in- 
crease should first be explained; it will 
then be evident that our present program 
for building warships is not the product 
of any recent change of policy. Our in- 
crease was determined in 1916, through 
the most natural causes, as will be seen 
when the course of events is traced lead- 
ing up to the adoption of our naval- 
building program. 

The following is the history of our 
naval increase: In the period of dawn- 
ing suspicion and hostility which pre- 
ceded the World War there was a sud- 
den keen competition for naval superi- 
ority between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. This began in 1906, and each 
nation entered upon an enlarged pro- 
gram of building battleships. This naval 
activity was stimulated by the unusual 
condition that the capital unit of battle 
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fleets had changed in that year to a new 
type, following the British design of the 
dreadnought, which became the name of 
the new all-big-gun battleship. 

The adoption of this new fighting unit 
gave Germany an unexpected opportu- 
nity to threaten the supremacy of the 
British Navy, a development that would 
have been out of the question if the two 
navies had kept on in the even course of 
adding battleships of the old type. In 
1907 Germany laid down four dread- 
noughts, in 1908 four, in 1909-1910 five, 
in 1911 four. In these years Great Brit- 
ain was perforce obliged to respond with 
a corresponding increase that would 
maintain the existing British superi- 
ority—and this pace was continued un- 
til the outbreak of the war. 

In 1906, when this great increase of 
building warships began, the United 
States held second place among the 
navies of the world; but, through all 
these years of activity, until the catas- 
trophe of 1914, our successive Adminis- 
trations adhered to the policy of restrict- 
ing the building program of the United 
States Navy to two capital ships per 
year. The inevitable result was to put 
our navy in the third place, far behind 
the German Navy in number of capital 
ships. 

Then came the World War, and the 
United States woke to the fact that it 
was comparatively weak in the most es- 
sential element for its defense, a battle 
fleet. So evident was this, that public 
opinion asserted itself, and in 1916 Con- 
gress authorized the present building 
program. 


PURELY DEFENSIVE MOVE 


It should be strongly emphasized that 
this act of the people and Congress in 
1916 fixed the terms of our building 
program, which is now suddenly causing 
so much comment in Great Britain. It 
involved no change or threat. Our pro- 
gram is only the result of a timely reali- 
zation among our people that our neces- 
sary defense must be a strong navy. 
There was, at the time, no definite 
thought in the public mind of using this 
naval force against any particular na- 
tion, although naturally the unbridled 
ambitions of Germany showed our need 
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of defense. But defense alone was the 
object of the increase—and defense 
alone is the reason for its continuance, 
impersonal and not directed against any 
power.* 

This instinct for defense on the seas 
has been most fortunately aroused in 
our nation. Our country is bounded by 
two great oceans, and the only real de- 
fense of our boundaries is the far-flung 
use of our battle fleet upon these wide 
stretches of sea. For the United States 
Navy, more than for any other, the ul- 
timate service is a battle of fleets. In 
all human calculation, our country is 
safe from attack as long as we main- 
tain a battle fleet that is able to defend 
our sea approaches in a naval action. 

Consequently, for the United States, 
a battle fleet that can hold its own in an 
action of fleets is a necessity—and the 
possession of such a fleet has been in- 
sured by the building program of 1916. 
That is the whole story—and in this 
wise policy, which our country adopted 
four years ago, there is no trace of new 
influences at work “for fanning into 
flame the instinctive national jealousies 
of the two nations”—to quote again 
from Mr. Hurd. Any American knows 
that our country is barren ground for 
jealousy of any other nation. 


BASIS OF NAVAL STRENGTH 


The details of the building program of 
1916 are given on Page 946, and it will be 
seen at a glance that provision has been 
made for a powerful fleet of battleships. 
Before discussing this program, it should 
be stated that it is wrong to consider the 
relative strength of navies merely in 
terms of ships ahd guns. There has al- 
ways been too much of this “on paper ” 
classification. Men and methods are all- 
important, but in modern navies ma- 
terial must be provided in advance, or 
the best personnel would be helpless. 
Modern battleships cannot be improvised. 
Consequently the construction of war- 
ships of the right type gives to a nation 
‘a definite basis of naval strength that 
cannot be suddenly overturned. The 





*In fact, included in the act creating the 
building program of 1916 there is a provision 
for stopping construction, if this is made 
= by an adequate tribunal for arbitra- 
tion. 


United States now possesses this basis 
of naval strength, as a result of our 
policy of battleship construction. 

It is not alone the increased building 
program that has produced this result, 
but it is also due to the existing condi- 
tion that the increase has followed the 
lines of a sound policy, consistently de- 
veloped by the United States, of building 
battleships in which the gun has been 
the main thing. It is the gun alone that 
wins results in action, and the United 
States Navy has never been turned 
aside from this central idea by prevail- 
ing fashions in naval construction. On 
the other hand, the British Navy had not 
adhered to this policy, and herein was 
contained the double reason for the slip- 
ping back of Great Britain as a naval 
power. The British have fallen behind, 
not only because their building program 
has been stopped, but also because Brit- 
ish naval construction of the last ten 
years had been increasingly influenced - 
by the battle cruiser craze, and their re- 
cent construction has not resulted in a 
compensating strengthening of the Brit- 
ish fighting fleet. 


This last is really the chief reason for 
America’s forging ahead, and the fact is 
very little understood. Mr. Hurd does 
not seem to appreciate it fully. It is in- 
teresting to study the details of this 
shifting of comparative values in naval 
material. 


FAITH IN HEAVY GUNS. 


From its infancy the United States 
Navy has led in the development of the 
heavy gun in naval warfare. In its early 
days, placing the 24-pounders on U. S. S. 
Constitution was considered impracti- 
cable, but it was a long stride toward the 
mobile big-gun platform of fleet speed, in 
contrast to the floating-battery idea. 
The 11-inch guns on the frigates of the 
fifties led naturally to the big-gun iron- 
clads of the civil war, and we developed 
the successive designs of mounting 
heavy guns in turrets aligned over the 
keel, from which we have never swerved, 
and which foreign navies finally adopted, 
after even building dreadnoughts with 
various other clumsy arrangements of 
turrets. 
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OF SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY CARRYING 12-INCH 45 
CALIBRE GUNS, OR MORE POWERFUL GUNS 


BATTLESHIPS (PRE-DREADNOUGHT TYPE)* 


Dis- 
placement. 
16,000 


Com- 
pleted. 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 


Speed 
Knots. 
18.78 
18.82 
18.85 
18.33 
18.09 
18.16 


Name. Main Armament 
Connecticut 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Vermont 


Kansas 


12-inch 45 cal. 
(and eight 8-inch) 


16,000 | Four 
- 16,000 

16,000 

16,000 | 


BATTLESHIPS (DREADNOUGHT 
16,000 

16,000 

20,000 } 

. 20,000 § 

ieee bee Dike 400d Sea Ree 21,825 
21,825 

Arkansas 26,000 
Wyoming 26,000 
BR thas eet bce cee nae eaee 27,000 
New York 27,000 
ORB Dah Sins 6 V5.0 508 oem ae eee 27,700 
Oklahoma 27,500 


TYPE)** 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1920 


Michigan 
South Carolina 


) 18.70 
rieeeerees (18 gg 
21.56 

* ) 21.01 

22.08 


{ Hight 12-inch 45 cal 


Ten 12-inch 45 


Florida i ial " 
Utah Ten 12-inch 45 
21.05 
21.22 
21.05 
21.47 
20.53 
20.58 
21.05 


| Twelve 12-inch 5 
ren 14-ineh 45 


Ten 14-inch 45 


Pennsylvania 


: 31,400) Twelve 14-inch 
Arizona 


. 31,400 § 

Mississippi 32,000) (21.00 
New Mexico 32,000 +} Twelve 14-inch 21.08 
Idaho { 21.00 
Californiay 32,300 21.00 


50 
Tennessee 32,300 21.00 


{Twelve 14-inch 


BATTLESHIPS (DREADNOUGHT TYPE){i OF THE BUILDING 


Dis- 
placement. 


PROGRAM OF 1916 


Speed 
Knots. 


Percentage of 


No. Completion. Name. Main Armament. 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


*Only 


Si.2 
76.0 
47.0 
30.5 
+25 
10.1 
10.9 
12:5 


4.5 


Colorado 
Maryland 
Washington 


South Dakota 
Indiana 
Montana 
North 
Iowa 
Massachusetts 


West Virginia 


32,600 
32,600 
32,600 
32,600 


43,200 
43,200 


Carolina.... 43,200 


43,200 


. 43,200 } 


Eight 16-inch 45 cal 


Twelve 16-inch 50 cal 


21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 


BATTLE CRUISERS OF THE BUILDING PROGRAM .OF 191677 


0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.6 
1.0 
1.0 


Lexington 
Constellation 
Saratoga 
Ranger 
Constitution 
United States 


pre-dreadnoughts with 


35,300 
35,300 
35,300 
35,300 


35,300 


35,300 


12-inch 45 


Eight 16-inch 50 cal... 


calibre guns are 


carried on navy list, armed with less powerful 12-inch guns. 


**Including superdreadnoughts. 
+California to be completed by Dec. 31, 1920. 


tAll superdreadnoughts to be completed in 1922 and 1923. 


July 1, 


tTAll re-designed in 1919-1920. 


1920. 


eee eee eenes eereee 


included. 


33.25 
33.25 
33.25 
33.25 
33.25 
33.25 


Hight more are 


Percentage of completion 


Percentage of completion July 1, 1920. 
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LIST OF SHIPS RETAINED BY THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY FOR THE POST- 
WAR BRITISH FLEET* 


BATTLESHIPS (DREADNOUGHT TYPE)** 


Com- Dis- 
pleted. Name. placement. Main Armament. 


1909 Temeraire 18,€00 Ten 12-inch 45 eal... 
1910 St. Vincent 

1910 Collingwood 19,250 

1911 Neptune . 19,900 }Ten 12-inch 50 cal...... ec cccercccseces 
1911 Colossus 20,000 } 

1911 Hercules 20,000 | 


Rene GRMN wee ies kc ondwnedadn deans 22,500 

1912 Conqueror = _ 

1912 Monarch 

1912 Thunderer 

1912 King George V. 2 21.00 
1913 Centurion O-i 5 21.00 
1913 Aj 23, 000 21.00 
1914 Tron Duke 25,000 | 22.00 
1914 Marlborough 25,000 22.00 
1914 Emperor of iz 25,000 | 22.00 
1914 Benbow ...... | 22.00 
1914 i ; Di 5 21.00 
1915 Canada 28 -i 5 22.75 
1915 Queen Elizabeth 27, =, 

1915 Warspite pe 

1915 Barham 

1916 Valiant 

1916 Malaya 

1916 Royal Sovereign 

1916 Royal Oak . 

1916 Resolution 

1916 Revenge 

1917 Ramilles 


BRITISH BATTLE CRUISERS?+ 


Lion «. 26,350 
Princess Royal 26,350 Hight 13.5-inch 45 cal......... detdnaciens 4 28. 
28,500 


SUBSEQUENT BRITISH CONSTRUCTION (BATTLE CRUISERS) 


1916 Renown 26, pene 
1916 Repulse 


1919 41,200 Eight 15-inch 45 cal 


Six 15-inch 42 cal 


*No pre-dreadnought battleships are given, as there has been a drastic Admiralty ‘policy 
of discarding them from the British fleet. 


**This list includes superdreadnoughts. Four ships, hitherto included, are now dropped 
(Dreadnought, Superb, Bellerophon, Agincourt), as the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
reported these battleships not to be retained in the post-war fleet. It is said that all battle- 
ships before the Orion class are to be discarded, but they should be listed at present. All 
these dreadnoughts antedating the Orion class have the disadvantage of echelon and cross 
arrangement of turrets. 


jInflexible and Indomitable have been discarded and are now on sale list. Australia 
and New Zealand (eight 12-inch each) also not included. 


¢Three other ships of the Hood class were laid down (Anson, Howe, Rodney), but 
abandoned and scrapped. 
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NEW. DREADNOUGHT 


NOW BUILDING FOR THE UNITED 


CALIFORNIA, TYPICAL UNIT OF THE GREAT SEA FIGHTERS 
STATES 
LAUNCHED AT MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD, SAN FRANCISCO. 


NAVY. THIS VESSEL WAS RECENTLY 


WHEN FULLY EQUIPPED 


IT WILL BE THE ‘‘ LAST WORD ” IN AMERICAN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


With this consistent devotion to the 
gun as the main feature of the battle- 
ship, the United States Navy has natur- 
ally fostered advanced ideas in the devel- 
opment of the heavy naval gun. This has 


resulted in a gun with an increased 
length in proportion to its calibre, and a 
high muzzie velocity. Our navy’s 12- 
inch gun, increased from 45 calibre to 50 
calibre, with a muzzle velocity of 2,950 
f. s., has been the most powerful naval 


gun of its type. Our increase to 14-inch 
45 calibre and 50 calibre guns was a de- 
velopment of the same ideas, and this 
has been followed by the increase to 16- 
inch 45 calibre and 50 calibre guns. 

The British naval 12-inch guns were 
similar, though not so powerful as our 
guns. But their next increase was to 
13.5-inch guns; and they did not go be- 
yond 45 calibre with their 13.5-inch guns, 
nor in the following increase to 15-inch 
guns. On the contrary, the British react- 
ed to 42 calibre for the 15-inch guns. 
The weight of the shot was greatly in- 
creased (1,920-1,950 lbs.), with a de- 
creased muzzle velocity (2,500 f. s.). The 
result was that these 15-inch 42 calibre 
guns are not of as powerful a type* as 


*At the Battle of Jutland six of the British 
battleships engaged carried these 15-inch 42 
calibre guns, and there was nothing larger 
than a 12-inch’ gun in the German fleet. But 
the British guns cannot be said to have 
dominated the lighter but more powerful 
German guns. 


our 14-inch 45 calibre and 50 calibre 
guns, and of course they are outclassed 
by our 16-inch 45 calibre and 50 calibre 
guns. This British 15-inch gun has only 
been increased to 45 calibre for one ship, 
the latest battle cruiser, Hood. 

On Page 946 will be found a list of all 
United States battleships, built and 
building, with 12-inch 45 calibre or more . 
powerful guns. All these are given be- 
cause the lesson of the battle of Jutland 
has shown that a battleship armed with 
any of these guns might be a possible 
factor in a battle of fleets for some 
years to come. This list comprises six 
pre-dreadnought battleships, nineteen 
completed* battleships of dreadnought 
type, and ten uncompleted battleships of 
the 1916 building program. 

First of all, it should be realized that 
all these battleships represent a gradual 
increase in heavy batteries and a result- 
ant increase in the size of the hull for 
the purpose of carrying these heavy bat- 
teries. It should also be noted that, al- 
though extending over such a period of 
years, they are very consistent in speed 
—and they are also heavily armored. 

This sums up the reasons for the 
power of the fighting fleet of the United 
States Navy, which is only now being 
discovered abroad, but is not even yet 


* U. S. S California to be completed by Dec. 
31, 1920. 
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H. M. S. HOOD, NEWEST DREADNOUGHT OF THE BRITISH NAVY AND LARGEST SBA- 
FIGHTING UNIT EVER CONSTRUCTED 
CUnternational) 


fully appreciated, especially in one very 
important element. For it is not real- 
ized that these consistent, all-big-gun 
heavily armored ships are not becoming 
obsolescent to a degree that corresponds 
with the accepted ratio of age to useful- 
ness. If we can believe the naval experi- 
ence of the World War, our battleship 
construction has been sound, and this 
has given its product a longer life of use- 
fulness. 


STRENGTH OF BRITISH FLEET 


On Page 947 is a list giving the actual 
strength of the British fleet, for com- 
parison with the list given of the United 
States Navy. Of these ships the Erin 
and Canada were not originally designed 
for the British Navy, but were taken 
over from Turkey and Chile at the out- 
break of the war. A comparative 
study of these American and British 
programs of construction will be inter- 
esting, and will show that the situation 
is as described. 

It will be noted that British construc- 
tion of battleships moved along on some- 
what the lines of our own construction 
until the sudden change to gain speed in 
the Queen Elizabeth class. In contrast 
with our natural progress to ten 14-inch 
guns and the heavily armored 21-knot 
ships of the contemporary Texas and 


Nevada classes, there was the sudden 
leap to a 25-knot speed for this class of 
British battleships. This change re- 
flected the prevailing fashion for battle 
cruisers, which had the strongest in- 
fluence on the British Navy at the time. 

The Royal Sovereign class of battle- 
ships was designed with the moderate 
speed of 22 knots, but in the folowing 
years the battle cruiser element in the 
royal navy dominated British construc- 
tion, and all else became secondary to 
the desire to mount 15-inch guns on bat- 
tle cruisers of great speed. The Renown 
and Repulse followed, carrying six 15- 
inch guns each, but with armor shaved 
down to the danger point (side armor 
6-inch, barbette armor T-inch). The 
next step was the decision to gain speed, 
and also the ability to carry eight 15- 
inch guns, by designing battle cruisers 
with greatly increased hulls. The four 
battle cruisers of the Hood class were 
consequently designed to be of 36,300 
tons, with light armor, and the four 
ships* were under construction in 1916. 

Suddenly came the battle of Jutland, 
and the revelation as to the weakness of 
battle cruisers was unmistakable. The 
construction of the Hood was changed 
by adding 5,000 tons vf armor. This 


*Anson, Hood, Howe, Rodney. 
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resulted in a vast hull of 41,300 tons, 
yet only carrying eight 15-inch guns* 
—at a cost of £6,025,000. Itis no wonder 
that ‘- other three ships of this class 
were scrapped. 

As a result of ‘this policy of recent 
years British naval construction did not 
add to Great’ Britain’s battleship 
strength, at the time when the United 
States Navy was steadily gaining in 
this respect. 


THE TWO FLEETS COMPARED 


It will be noted that the two fleets 
of battleships, of dreadnought type as 
given, be equal in numbers in 1923, 
but the United States Navy will have 
the more powerful material. The fig- 
ures given by Mr. Britten and quoted 
by Mr. Hurd are true, but a more strik- 
ing comparison can be made by stating 
figures on a basis of the classification 
given by Mr. Hurd himself. 

Mr. Hurd calls the battleships with 
15-inch guns and over “ First-Class Bat- 
tleships,” giving the following parallel 
list: 

British (15-inch 
guns) Class. 


Royal Sovereign... 5 
Queen Elizabeth... 5 


American (16-inch 
guns) Class. 

Indiana 

Washington 

Total 

The American battleships with 14-inch 
guns and the British battleships with 
13.5-inch guns he calls “ Second-Class 
Battleships.” 

To show how entirely wrong it will 
be to place in the same class the ten 
British 15-inch gun battleships and the 
ten American 16-inch gun battleships, it 
is only necessary to state the fact that 
the ten British battleships have a broad- 
side of 153,600 pounds, whereas these 
ten American ships will possess the over- 
whelming broadside of 298,000 pounds. 

To emphasize the mistake in making 
this high classification of the ten British 
15-inch gun battleships, the fact should 


*On the first increase of the hull of the 
United States battleship (Indiana class) to 
over 40,000 tons, the ship carries twelve 16- 


inch 50-calibre guns, with a broadside of 
24,000 pounds, in contrast to the Hood’s eight 
15-inch 45 calibre guns, with a broadside of 
15,600 pounds. United States steamship 
Pennsylvania has a hull of almost 10,000 
tons less displacement, and yet the ship has 
a broadside of 16,800 pounds, which is 1,200 
pounds heavier than that carried on the 
vast hull of-the Hood. 
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also be stated that the corresponding ten 
American battleships with 14-inch guns, 
called by Mr. Hurd “ second class,” have 
a superior broadside of 159,600 pounds. 
This superiority of weight of metal is 
augmented by the added power of the 
American 45 calibre and 50 calibre guns 
in contrast with the British 42 calibre 
guns. 


INFLUENCE OF JUTLAND BATTLE 


These figures will be enough to show 
the reader that our consistent program 
of building battleships has given us bet- 
ter results than have been attained by the 
recent British program. Comparisons of 
the other features of the two lists will 
tell the same story. These facts have 
been given without the slightest feeling 
that there will ever be a break between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Such an event is inconceivable. But the 
lists merely show that, measured by the 
standard of the greatest fleet in the 
world, the United States Navy will be 
able to maintain its fleet upon the seas. 

Although the fashion for battle 
cruisers did not divert us from our pro- 
gram of building battleships, yet there 
was enough influence of the partisans of 
this type to secure an additional author- 
ization of the six battle cruisers which 
appear on the list of the program of 
1916. Here again we were more for- 
tunate, and work had not been started 
upon these ships at the time of the bat- 
tle of Jutland. It was obvious that their 
hulls would be vulnerable, the double 
decks of boilers being especially danger- 
ous. Consequently they have been en- 
tirely redesigned, the weak features hav- 
ing been eliminated, tending to make 
them into fast battleships.* As can be 
seen from the percentage of completion, 
work has only recently been started on 
them, and there was no construction to 
be changed, as in the case of the Hood. 

In the main essentials of material, 
which must be provided in advance to 
maintain a fighting fleet, the United 
States may be thus considered in a strong 
position. The only other navy carrying 


* These ships are to have an armored water- 
line belt, eight feet of depth to be below wa- 
terline, with elaborate structural protection 
against torpedoes. 
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forward a definite building program is 
the Japanese Navy, and we have so great 
a superiority that it does not seem hu- 
manly possible that they can approach 
us.* 


LARGE PERSONNEL NECESSARY 


Turning from naval material to naval 
personnel, a problem is presented in 
which the navy needs every assistance 
from the country, although the real prob- 
lem is not as Mr. Hurd sees it. With the 
enormous scale of numbers that has been 
fixed by the requirements of modern war- 
fare it is no longer considered possible 
for the peacetime establishment to resem- 
ble the numbers that would be required 
in war. How many of us realize that the 
United States Navy in the World War 
at the time of the armistice was 520,000 
strong? The unprecedented tasks in 
transporting troops and material, in ad- 
dition to the usual demands of naval op- 
erations, made these great numbers nec- 
essary, and the country was able to pro- 
vide them. What this meant can be best 
shown by stating that, at the same time, 
the British Navy had a total personnel 
of 415,000. 

These figures show that it is no longer 
possible to think of peacetime estab- 
lishments in terms approaching the de- 
mands of the ultimate service in war. 
This is where Mr. Hurd does not grasp 
our problem. The peace function of our 
navy as regards personnel is to maintain 
numbers sufficient to operate and care 
for the naval material, and to form a 
skilled nucleus for a wartime increase. 
For some years we shall not need to fear 
any lack of men at the call of war. The 
present need is to prevent too great a 
shortage in the enlisted personnel nec- 
essary for the maintenance of naval ma- 
terial. 

The full complement for the Atlantic 
fleet, the Pacific fleet and all other sea 
duty is 125,918. The allowance is 95,267. 
Of this allowance about 66,000 are on 
board. On shore there are about 35,000. 
After approaching changes in expira- 
tions of enlistments, &c., the navy will 


*Japanese Navy—Dreadnoughts, built, 5; 
—e 8; battle cruisers, built, 4; build- 
ing, 
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be left with “ about 100,000 men, of whom 
75,000 will be first-enlistment men.” * To 
aid in relieving this shortage, the recent 
Naval Appropriation bill authorizes one 
year’s service for 20,000 Naval Reserve 
enlisted men. A liberal increase in pay 
has also been given to the navy by this 
bill. : 

Mr. Hurd and other British writers do 
not realize in making comparisons with 
Great Britain that our navy also has 
large numbers of men of kindred occu- 
pations to draw upon in our merchant 
marine. They forget that in 1914 our 


tonnage engaged in foreign trade was 
only 20 per cent. of our total shipping. 
The wise policy of restricting our inter- 
state commerce to American shipping 
had fostered a merchant marine coast- 
wise and upon our waterways. 


MERCHANT MARINE A FACTOR 


The unprecedented numbers in our 
navy comprised: Regulars—Officers, 
10,489; enlisted men, 217,276. Reserves— 
Officers, 20,705; enlisted men, 271,571.+ 
This great increase of the navy as an ef- 
ficient force was possible only through 
the co-operation of the American mer- 
chant marine and through the _ intel- 
ligence of its personnel. The recent 
notable increase in our shipping has 
brought about a corresponding increase 
of this valuable element in man power 
as a reserve for our navy. The intimate 
relation between our navy and our 
merchant marine has been a result of 
the war. It has been tried cut on a large 
scale, and it has been found a valuable 
asset for the future. 

The increase of our shipping has been 
as free from any change to hostility as 
was the naval increase. As has been 
stated, our nation was compelled to make 
a great effort to replace the losses of al- 
lied shipping in the war. These allied 
losses have been given as over 18,000,000 
tons. The one way to win the war was 
by transporting our troops and supplies 
to Europe, and this could only be accom- 
plished by providing ships for overseas 
transportation. 

This was the spur that urged America 


*Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 
~The Secretary of the Navy. 
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to the greatest effort of all time.* The 
program of construction of the United 
States Shipping Board comprised 1,946 
vessels, representing 11,720,352 tons. 
When the United States entered the war 
there were in the country 61 shipyards 
with 234 ways. At the time of the armi- 
stice we had 223 yards with 1,099 ways. 
In the year 1918 we actually launched 
812 ships of 4,244,126 tons. The record 
output of the whole world the year be- 
fore the war had been 3,333,000 tons. 

This effort of the United States made 
it possible to win the war, and, as a re- 
sult of this Shipping Board building pro- 
gram, our tonnage of shipping is over 
15,800,000. In 1914 it was less than 
5,400,000. 


NO ATTEMPT AT SUPREMACY 


This is the true story of the expansion 
of our merchant marine. There has been 
no scheme for commercial dominion, no 
attempt to hasten into existence a mer- 
chant fleet that would be greater than 
that of Great Britain. As a matter of 
course, this building program is being 
completed. The world evidently needed 
more shipping; and, with a scarcity of 
ships, the outlook for our revived foreign 
commerce would have been poor indeed. 
There was an economic need for com- 
pleting these ships, but there has been no 
hysterical competition with Great 
Britain. The fact is that there has been 
no effort made in America to outbuild 
the British, and it will be found at the 
end of the year that Great Britain has 


built a greater tonnage in 1920 than has _ 


the United States. = 
On the contrary, the problem in our 
country is now recognized to be to find 
the best use of our shipping as an eco- 
nomic factor—in accord with the devel- 
opment of our industries. We see that it 
is no longer common sense to have 92 per 
cent. of our foreign trade dependent on 
foreign shipping, as was the case before 
the war. In those years the expense of 


*No program comparable to it has ever 
been attempted by our own or by any other 
nation. It is one of the many great achieve- 
ments growing out of and inspired by the 
exigencies of the World War.—The Secretary 
of Commerce. 
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running American ships was almost pro- 
hibitive when it was a matter of compe- 
tition with foreign shipping. In many 
ways this phase of the situation has been 
improved. The rate of wages is no 


longer as serious a handicap as before, 


owing to the new provisions in the Sea- 
man’s act, and there is not so great a 
discrepancy against the American owner. 

Foreign shipping has always received 
direct or indirect help from the Govern- 
ments. In recently enacted legislation 
Congress has for the first time given 
tariff preferences to cargoes shipped on 
American vessels. Altogether the out- 
look is favorable for the increased mer- 
chant marine. But it is to be made a 
matter of adapting it to legitimate com- 
mercial conditions, not a means for dom- 
inating the world, as has been intimated 
by British writers. 

To show the reasonable way in which 
this problem is being considered, it is 
sufficient to quote from recent state- 
ments of Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, 
U. S. N., Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, and the Hon. J. W. 
Alexander, Secretary of Commerce. Ad- 
miral Benson says: 


The United States Shipping Board is 
using every endeavor to build up this 
vast fleet into a profitable enterprise. It 
is succeeding with the aid of a growing 
body of splendid private ship operators 
who are acting as managing agents of 
the ships. It is no easy task which we 
have before us. The solution of many 
questions now before us requires time, 
study, thought and considerable energy 
before our merchant marine shall be an 
accomplished fact and a permanent thing. 
We need the co-operation of every Amer- 
ican. We need particularly the honest, 
wholesome advice and helpful aid of 
every commercial American organization. 


Mr. Alexander’s statement is as fol- 
lows: 


There are many perplexing questions to 
be solved before we can make sure of a 
great merchant marine under the Amer- 
ican flag. How is the great fleet of mer- 
chant ships built under the stress of war 
to be profitably employed under normal 
conditions? That question is giving the 
Shipping Board and private ship owners 
and all others who are thinking of engag- 
ing in the shipping business deep concern, 





American Control in the West Indies 


‘A Survey Showing Exactly What Degree of In- 
fluence the United States Has in Certain Islands 


By ELBRIDGE COLBY 


_— ASSISTANT INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, 


T the close of the nineteenth 
As as a result of our ob- 
taining possessions in various 
parts of the world from Spain, as 
a result of an approaching critical period 
in the Isthmian Canal discussion, and as 
a result of our increasing production, 
trade development and financial expan- 
sion, a spirit of imperialism became 
manifest in the people of the United 
States. This spirit, however, was com- 
bated to some extent by the very cir- 
cumstances under which we acquired a 
tangible interest in the largest of the 
territories which came into our hands 
at that time. For, even at the moment 
of entering on that war of extra-terri- 
torial conquest, we had committed our- 
selves* in theory to the idea that “the 
people of the Island of Cuba are, and of 
right ought to be, free and indepen- 
dent,”+ thus using the very words with 
which, in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we had, as colonies ourselves, 
created a separate State out of what 
might readily have become the most im- 
portant possession of British imperial- 
ism. Indeed, this commitment was made 
in much more than merely general 
terms; it was applied directly to the 
first of our potentially imperialistic con- 
quests in the following words: 

The United States disclaims any dis- 
position or intention to exercise sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island except for the pacification there- 
of, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the gov- 


ernment and control of the island to its 
people.t 


*This was, of course, not the intention of 
the war, which was | really for ‘‘ the abate- 
ment of a nuisance ’”’ clearly becoming “ in- 
jurious to the United States as a neighbor- 
ing nation.’’ (Moore, ‘‘ Principles of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,’’ p. 208). 

tJoint Resolution of April 20, 1898, ‘‘ United 
ee at Large,’’ Vol. 20, p. 738. 

i 


PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT, 


UNITED STATES ARMY] 


Yet, in spite of this, due to our terri- 
torial acquisitions in the Spanish war, 
our policy of Americanizing rather. than 
internationalizing the Panama Canal, 
and our necessity of reasserting the 
Monroe Doctrine on several occasions,$ 
the American Government has, in the 
first twenty years of the twentieth 
century, clearly embarked upon what— 
though it cannot in any sense of truth 
be called an imperialistic policy—is un: 
eee ie stabilizing 
policy aiming to increase amid the un- 
certain politics of Caribbean republics an 
American influence for law and order. 

In other words, under our guiding eye 
—and strong hand when necessary—we 
have been attempting to extend the 
“frontier of freedom” to include the 
Caribbean and to guarantee decent, re- 
sponsible government among the lands 
to the south of us.§§ Whether this de- 
sire and these attempts originate in a 
“lust for power,” or whether they 
spring from a fear of European infiltra- 
tion, is quite beside the point. The fact 
is that we have extended our influence; 
and-the manner of its extension is quite 
conveniently demonstrated by a con- 
sideration of the methods by which we 
have, on sound lines, secured a legal 
basis for our influence in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, San Domingo, Haiti and the Virgin 
Islands. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


We acquired title to the Virgin Isl- 
ands, including St. Thomas, “ the Gibral- 
tar of the Caribbean ”, through purchase 


§The Monroe _ Doctrine _ itself, though 
founded on a policy of protecting ourselves 
(cf. Krans, q. Charlemagne Tower, pp. 34-35) 
does not even imply national expansion or 
protection of such expansion. (Root, ‘‘ In- 
ternational Addresses,”’ p. 123). 

§8§$This is a modern manifestation of an 
old_habit. Cf. Greene, ‘‘ American Interest 
in Popular Government Abroad.” 
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by treaty from Denmark in 1917. Our 
title is clear, and our jurisdiction abso- 
lute. We who have protested against 
the transfer of Caribbean territory from 
one European power to another thus 
went on record as being perfectly will- 
ing to acquire Caribbean territory for 
ourselves: but, strangely enough, we had 
to get France’s consent to the purchase, 
on account of an old Franco-Danish 
treaty. The motive in this purchase is 
interesting: the securing of a naval 
base, which is all the Virgin Islands, 
have to offer, except bay rum. The’ 
very words, “naval base,” imply im-, 
perialism and protection of commerce. | 


PORTO RICO 


Our title to Porto Rico is equally un- 
questioned, since that island was def- 
initely ceded to us by Spain in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1898 with no further 
stipulation than that Congress, the su- 
preme law-making body of the United 
Statgs, should determine the civil rights 
and political status of the people of that 


island*. Yet political jurisdiction does 
not necessarily mean a real and useful 
influence. The United States promptly 
set about gaining the friendship of the 
Porto Ricans and strengthening the nor- 
mal ties that bind one country to an- 
other. In less than two years, by the 
Act of April 12, 1900}, Congress rec- 
ognized the “citizens of Porto Rico” as 
“a body politic” under the term “ the 
people of Porto Rico,”{ provided for 
gradual retirement of American repre- 
sentatives, established a legislative body 
in the island, and transferred to the local 
government all j:roperty rights in public 
buildings, works, and lands.§ By these 
measures the American principle of the 


*Article II., ‘*‘ United States Statutes at 
Large,’’ Vol. 30, p. 1754. 

+‘‘ United States Statutes at Large,’’ Vol. 
Si, p.. Tr Tf. 

tIbid., Sec. 7. 

§Ibid., Sec. 18. Some few were, however, 
retained. Cf. Act of July 1, 1902, ‘‘ United 
States Statutes at Large,’’ Vol. 32, p. 731. 
In order to discourage European capital, the 
United States likewise retained the privilege 
of approving railway, telegraph and_tele- 
phone’ franchises. f “United States 
Statutes at Large,’’ Vol. 31, p. 716. Joint 
Resolution of May 1, 1900. 
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VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TO HAVANA HARBOR DURING THE RECENT VISIT OF THE 


CRUISER ALFONSO XIII., THE 


self-government of peoples by legisla- 
tion was amply vindicated in the minds 
of the Porto Ricans, and all slight sus- 
picions of imperialistic exploitation were 
allayed in the face of such obvious 
friendliness. 

By further measures a more direct 
American influence was exerted. Eng- 
lish books printed in the United States 
were admitted free of duty.|| It was 
provided that shipments between the 
United States and Porto Rico should be 
subject to only 15 per cent. of the regu- 
lar import duties in each direction,** 
and that after March 1, 1902, no duty at 
all should be imposed on such trade.}+ 
By such measures, in a commercial way, 
Porto Rico was allied to the United 
States and encouraged in American 
trade; nor should we forget that trade is 
one of the most compelling factors in 
diplomacy, if not in national prejudices. 

To these factors we should add the 
creation of a Porto Rican regiment of in- 
fantry under the American flag, sta- 
tioned in Porto Rico, in which commis- 
sions were open to Porto Ricans. Dur- 
ing the German war of 1917-18, Porto 
Rico was appealed to and rallied splen- 





||Act of April 12, 1900, Sec. 1. Spanish 
books were similarly admitted for a ten-year 
period. 

**Tbid. Sec. 3. 

7tIbid. Sec. 3. 


FIRST SPANISH WARSHIP TO 
IN TWENTY-ONE 


ENTER CUBAN WATERS 
YEARS 


didly to the support of the United States 

in many respects, thus showing how. 
widespread our influence had been and 

how effective, too.tt 


RELATIONS WITH CUBA 


Although our direct jurisdiction over 
Cuba was soon terminated at the end of 
the military Government, which General 
Wood declared was “military in name 
only,” and which, on account cf the ac- 
tivity of the civil courts and the holding 
of public office by Cubans, was “ as near 
as possible to government by the peo- 
ple,”$§ our influence has persisted as a 
factor demanding law and order. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris of Dec. 10, 
1898,|| || when Spain relinquished all 
claim of sovereignty to Cuba, it was pro- 
vided that Cuba be occupied by the Uni- 
ted States, and that as long as such occu- 
pation should last the United States 
should assume and discharge all Cuban 
duties under international law; and it 
was further provided that the United 
States should assume such obligations 
only during the occupation, and that 
when such occupation should cease, the 
United States should advise the Cuban 


tt Cf. article in La Revista del 
September, 1919. 

§§ Cf. Annals Acad. Pol. 

Vol. 21, p. 153ff. 

ll || ‘‘ United Stated Statutes at Large,’’ 
Vol. 30, p. 1,754. Sec. 1 and Sec. 16. 
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PORT AU PRINCE, CAPITAL OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI, 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, UNDER A _ TREATY, 


WHERE THE 
COLLECTS THE 


HAITIAN CUSTOMS AND ADMINISTERS THE REVENUES OF THE REPUBLIC 
(@ Brown & Dawson) 


Government to assume such obligations 
itself. 

Now, the word “ advise ” in diplomatic 
language is stronger than in ordinary 
parlance, but it is not so strong as “ re- 
quire.” When the occupation finally did 
cease, the United States signed a treaty 
with Cuba, on May 22, 1903, by which 
Cuba was given her independence with 
certain limitations. These limitations 
may have been prompted by the Monroe 
Doctrine, or they may have been 
prompted by an imperialistic desire to 
keep a finger on Cuba. Yet the limita- 
tions are obviously present, and these 
form the legal basis for our influence in 
a country which we declared in 1898, 
and have since declared, to be “ free and 
independent.” 

First we have the negative provisions 
—obviously designed to prevent en- 
croachments on the Monroe Doctrine— 
that the Government of Cuba should not 
make any treaty or compact with any 
foreign power which would impair her 
independence, permit colonization upon 
her territory, or admit of military or 
naval control, or contract any public 
debt above the conservative limitations 
provided by sound finance with respect 
to interest payments and the creation of 


a sinking fund.* These negative pro- 
visions are obviously based on a desire to 
prevent difficulties with European ‘pow- 
ers and to uphold the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine before the fact, so to 
speak. The real legal basis of our power 
to interfere in a physical way, as we 
actually did on one occasion in 1906 and 
threatened to do in 1911, and therefore 
of our ultimate interest in Cuba, lies not 
in these negative provisions, however. 
It lies in the statement that 


the United States may exercise the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence, the maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of 
life, property and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with re- 
spect to Cuba imposed on the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris, now to be 
assumed and undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba [and that] to enable the 
United States to maintain the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, and to protect the people 
thereof, as well as for its own defense, 
the Government of Cuba will sell or lease 
to the United States lands necessary for 
coaling or naval stations at certain speci- 
fied points to be agreed upon with the 
President of the United States.+ 


In these provisions, under which the 


*** United States Statutes at Large,’’ Secs. 
1 and 2. 
fIbid. Sec. 3. 
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site of the coaling station at Guanta- 
namo was leased, there is nothing to be- 
tray an imperialistic attitude except the 
one phrase, “as well as for its own. de- 
fense.” %{So, though we have withdrawn 
from the Island of Cuba, our influence— 
general and diplomatic rather than par- 
ticular and political—has been never- 
theless felt and will probably continue to 
be felt, largely because we have proved 
that we not only truly believe in the self- 
determination of peoples, but can be 
trusted to keep our word even at the cost 
of abandoning apparently desirable im- 
perialistic ideas. Cuba has become our 
friend, not our subject; and as our 
friend she is subject to our influence. 


SAN DOMINGO 


The basis of our influence in San Do- 
mingo is closely allied to our American 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine.§ So 
long as London and Paris were the cen- 
tres of world finance, so long as Latin- 
American Governments borrowed money 
in Europe and were either dilatory or 
untrustworthy as regards payments, and 
so long as the European Governments 
were inclined to press the matter of un- 
settled debts both by diplomatic meas- 
ures and by demonstrations of naval 
power, the success of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was imperiled. 

Therefore, in order to prevent the in- 
troduction of European influence, the 
United States was obliged to intrude 
and to settle the differences. We inter- 
ested ourselves in San Domingo at a 
time when that republic was threatened 
by debts and claims amounting to about 
$30,000,000, which had originated “ dur- 
ing disturbed conditions of the Domini- 
can Republic, some by regular and some 
by revolutionary Governments, many of 
doubtful validity in whole or in part.” 
On account of the uncertain character of 
these obligations and the insistence of 
the creditors, the United States, by a 
convention with San Domingo of Feb. 
8, 1907,§§ arranged to step in, to see all 


tVessels owned by Cubans were admitted 
to the same rights and privileges as the ves- 
sels of the most favored nation, by act of 
Congress, Feb. 10, 1900, United States Stat- 
utes at Large, Vol. 31, te Za 

§Cf. Roosevelt, q. in Moore, 
&c., p. 263. 


** Principles,’’ 


debts and claims settled for about $15,- 


‘000,000, and practically to guarantee 


payment. It was clearly stated that the 


‘sdme conditions..had “ disturbed -peace- 


able and continuous collection and ‘appli- 
cation of the national revenues for the 


‘payment of. interest on such debts and 


for the liquidation and settlement of 
such claims,” and that the whole plan 
was “conditioned and dependent upon 
the assistance of the United States in 
the collection of customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic.” 

Under authority of this convention of 
1907, the United States appointed a 
“general receiver to collect all customs 
duties,” and extraordinary progress has 
been made in improving the financial 
status of San Domingo. But it will par- 
ticularly be noticed that the American 
authority is admitted, in the strict legal 
interpretation of the convention, only to 
“the several Custom Houses.” So we 
can almost say that our influence ex- 
tends actually, in a material sense, only 
to the frontiers, though it must, of 
course, be admitted that, for rehabilitat- 
ing finances and for increasing interna- 
tional respect, San Domingo is immensely 
obligated in a moral sense to the United 
States. Yet it is only in this indefinite 
way, and by recognizing that finance is 
fundamental to government, that we can 
attribute to the United States any “ in- 
fluence ” in the interior of San Domingo. 


CONTROL IN HAITI 


American influence in Haiti is con- 
ditioned upon and grew out of almost 
identical diplomatic and financial cir- 
cumstances. “To confirm and strength- 
en the amity by the most cordial co-op- 
eration in measures for their common 
advantage ” the United States and Haiti 
on Sept. 16, 1915, signed a Treaty of 
Amity,* by which we were to aid that 
negro Government “in the proper and 
efficient development of its agricultural, 
mineral and commercial resources and 
in the establishment of the finances of 
Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” As in 
San Domingo, a Receiver of Customs was 


§§‘* United States Statutes at Large,’’ Vol. 
135, p. 1.880. 

‘United States Statutes at Large,’ Vol. 
99, p. 1,654. 
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appointed; but in this case it was done 
by the Haitian President “ upon nomina- 
tion by the President of the United 
States ”; still more different, a finan- 
cial adviser was attached to the Haitian 
Ministry of Finance and was enjoined 
to give him aid; there was also a super- 
vising engineer for the “sanitation and 
public improvement of the republic.” + 

Nor are these the only items indicating 
a greater “influence” in Haiti than in 
San Domingo. There were placed in the 
Treaty of Amity definite restrictions on 
the Haitian power to contract public 
debts; there was another restriction to 
the effect that Haiti should “ not by sale 
or lease grant jurisdiction to any foreign 
Government or power or enter into any 
treaties with foreign Governments or 
powers that would tend to impair the in- 
dependence of Haiti ”’t—both of these 
provisions obviously motivated by a de- 
sire to enforce the Monroe Doctrine in 
its proper sense as anti-European, and, 
as Roosevelt pointed out in his 1906 mes- 
sage to Congress, not as “ an assumption 
of superiority and of a right to exercise 
some kind of a protectorate.” 

American influence was just as cate- 
gorically recognized in a provision that 
only with the approval of the United 
States could the duties be revised down- 
ward; in a provision that an efficient 
constabulary should be created, “ organ- 
ized and officered by Americans,” in 
which the future commissioning of Hai- 
tians was contemplated; and, finally, in 
a provision that, “should the necessity 
occur, the United States will lend an 
efficient aid for the preservation of Hai- 
tian independence ”—which is an interna- 
tional matter related to the Monroe Doc- 
trine—“ and the maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of 
life, property and individual liberty ”— 
which is a distinctly internal matter re- 
lated to American “ influence,” and, in 
fact, the real basis of the numerous ac- 
tivities of United States marines amid 
the jungles and among the negroes of 
that tropical and unstable republic. The 
only check on American power in the 
phrasing of the agreement is in the time 


+Ibid. 
tIbid. 


Sec. 13. 
Sec. 9. 
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limit—ten years, with a possible further 
ten-year extension. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASING 
AMERICAN INFLUENCE 

The Virgin Islands—Our jurisdiction 
in the Virgin Islands is already so clear 
and our influence so obvious that there 
is neither need ror possibility of increas- 
ing it in the future. 

Porto Rico—Our jurisdiction in Porto 
Rico is also so complete and our treat- 
ment of the Porto Ricans has been so suc- 
cessful in creating friendship that now 
no further leg:.1 measures need be taken 
toward increasing our influence, unless 
we consider the logical final measure of 
eventually admitting ‘the territory of 
Porto Rico into the Union as a State. 

Cuba—With Cuba our opportunity has 
come and gone. We have so well accom- 
plished ovr task of creating a good Gov- 
ernment th and of establishing the 
independence of that island that we can 
scarcely, in the days to come, find a pre- 
text for increasing our “influence” un- 
der international law without violating 
our pledged word. If trade brings the 
two countries closer together—though 
the Eighteenth Amendment does at pres- 
ent separate them distinctly—we might 
abandon the doubtful bond of a mere de- 
fensive alliance for the firmer bond 
which annexation of Cuba as a State of 
the Union would create, though it is ex- 
tremely probable that the linguistic dif- 
ferences in elementary education would 
militate strongly against such an event. 
Cuba would still be more in need of 
“ Americanization” than Porto Rico; 
and Porto Rico is as yet far from eligi- 
bility to Statehood. And it is extremely 
doubtful if such annexation would be 
worth while; reciprocity in trade and a 
continuation of the present benevolent 
influences wouid be as valuable as an- 
nexation and would not entail Pan- 
American fear cf American aggression 
even 1n tthe face of the “ self-denying or- 
dinance.” 

San Domingo—Our influence in San 
Domingo is less than in any other of the 
areas here under discussion. We have 
no jurisdiction in San Domingo, as in 
the Virgin Islands and in Porto Rico. We 
never have penetrated peacefully or oth- 
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erwise into San Domingo, as we have, 
both peacefully and otherwise, into Cuba. 
And, as has ul:eady been pointed out, 
our legal jurisdiction in San Domingo 
stops at the frontier Custom Houses and 
does not involve financial advisers, sani- 
tary engineers, Americanized constabu- 
lary, or a promise of future intervention, 
as in Haiti. The first steps toward in- 
creasing our influence, therefore, must 
be toward revising or supplementing the 
convention of 1907 so as to provide for 
these things. Perhaps, though, we have 
already, by an unlucky thirteen years, 
permitted our opportunity to slip by. 
The very success of our entry under the 
convention has tended to remove further 
and further from the realm of probabil- 
ity a future recurrence of the conditions 
which made even that slight intervention 
possible and justifiable. Granting for a 
moment, however, that such an oppor- 
tunity should recur, if the United States 
does create provisions for financial ad- 
visers, sanitary engineers, Americanized 
constabulary, and for future interven- 
tion, San Domingo would assume the 
same status as Haiti, a~d the two cases 
would then be considered together, for 
their populations, their locations, their 
products, their circumstances, are not 
very widely different. 

Haiti—American interests in Haiti are 
increasingly great. Port au Prince is a 
convenient port of call on the route from 
the Canal Zone to New York. Panama 
railroad steamers stop there and handle 
a great deal of produce in both direc- 
tions. Our interests in Haiti are well 
protected by the navy and the marines. 
Our political influence is now as great 
as it can reasonably become without 
actual annexation or the establishment 
of a formal protectorate, both of which 
are quite inconsistent with present Amer- 
ican policy. It is likewise as great as 
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will be tolerated by the Haitians in their 
present attitude toward Americans. 

Strange as the statement may seem, 
the real obstacle to American friendship 
and attendant American influence in 
Haiti is not so much the way we act 
abroad in an official capacity as the 
way our citizens act at hcme in their 
individual, personal opinions and preju- 
dices. Haiti is a negro republic and the 
United States is a white republic. The 
difference is as great as that between 
black and white. As far as the negroes 
are concerned, we do, of course, in most 
of our States, have democracy in politics 
irrespective of color; but we do not have, 
in the same matter, democracy in social 
relations or democracy in labor. The 
Booker T. Washington-Roosevelt dinner 
in the White House to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Haitian negroes—and 
all the negroes of the West Indies for 
that matter*—feel that the American 
people are too insistent about the “ color 
line.” This is the major impediment to 
an extension of our “ influence” in Haiti 
and in San Domingo. They will trade 
with us; they will admit our assistance 
in their political and financial tangles; 
they will allow us to increase their cus- 
toms receipts and to sit on the lid of 
their revolutions; but they will not feel 
with us or think with us. They remain 
suspicious and unfriendly toward us at 
heart, and hostile to our advances and 
our influence; like Shylock, they -will do 
business with us—to their own ad- 
vantage—they will walk with us and 
talk with us, but they will not dine with 
us. The first and fundamental step 
toward increasing our “ influence ” must 
be real progress in decreasing our preju- 
dices. 


*See my article in The Pioneer Press, Nov. 
9, 1919. 
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content to consider themselves co- 
lonials the British Government main- 
tained two naval squadrons in Ca- 
nadian waters—one stationed at Halifax, 
on the Atlantic, and the other at Esqui- 
malt, on Vancouver Island, in the Pacific. 
Then came the increasing power of Ger- 
many as a naval factor, and the policy 
of Admiral Fisher began to concentrate 
the British naval forces in the North 
Sea. The squadrons were withdrawn 
from Canadian waters, throwing for 
the first time upon the Canadian people 
the necessity for a consideration of 
steps to be taken for the defense of their 
own coasts. 
The German war scare of 1909 brought 
the question into the realm of practical 
politics. There was a great diversity of 


lk the days when Canadians were 


opinion in Canada at that time in re- 
gard to the steps necessary to a satis- 


factory solution of the matter. The 
political party forming the Government 
of the day had been in office since 1896 
under the leadership of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who had long been known as a 
vigorous champion of the greatest de- 
gree of Canadian autonomy consistent 
with British connection; the Opposition 
was led by Mr. Robert L. Borden, leader 
of the Conservative Party, which was 
much more imperialistic in tendency and 
inclined to look upon Canadian autono- 
mists as of doubtful loyalty to the 
British Empire, to say the least. 

Another point of view, which, although 
not numerically strong, as regards rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons, 
yet exercised a powerful influence in 
the Province of Quebec, was the Na- 
tionalist group, which derived its princi- 
pal inspiration from Mr. Henri Bourassa. 
They were opposed to anything that 
would in any way commit Canada to a 
course of action over which the Cana- 
dian Parliament should have no control. 
They stood for the greatest possible de- 
gree of Canadian independence. 


On Jan. 12, 1910, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
presented his naval proposals to Parlia- 
ment. . The bill provided for the creation 
of a Canadian navy to be manned by 
Canadians and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. The ships were to 
be built, as far as possible, in Canada. 

Mr. Borden was, in a general way, in 
favor of a Canadian navy, but he criti- 
cised the proposals of the Government 
on the ground that the creation of a 
Canadian naval service would take a 
considerable length of time and that such 
a course would not meet the needs of 
the moment, which, he urged, were press- 
ing; he also disagreed with the retention 
by the Canadian Parliament of control 
over the movements of the navy, claim- 
ing such control to be equivalent to 
“the absolute and complete independence 
of Canada from the British Empire.” 
He advocated an immediate cash con- 
tribution equivalent to the value of 
three dreadnoughts. 

On entirely different grounds was the 
opposition of F. D. Monk, the principal 
spokesman for the Nationalists in the 
House of Commons. The following ex- 
tract from one of his speeches sums up 
the position taken by him and his follow- 
ers: 


What is proposed today is to invite us 
to become responsible for the policy, for 
the diplomacy, for the treaties, for the 
alliances of which we know nothing, over 
which we have no control, made by men, 
excellent men no doubt, but men who are 
not responsible to us. And the proposal 
is to ask us to assume all these respon- 
sibilities without our enjoying the priv- 
ileges of representation. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier found himself be- 
tween two fires—the Nationalists were 
all French Canadians and criticised him 
for his alleged imperialistic tendencies, 
while the Conservatives accused him of 
doubtful loyalty to the empire. He ex- 
plained his position as follows: 


I do not pretend to be an imperialist. 
Neither do I pretend to be an anti-im- 
perialist. I am a Canadian first, last and 
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all the time. I am a British subject by 
birth, by tradition, by conviction—by the 
conviction that, under British institu- 
tions, my native land has found a meas- 
ure of security and freedom which it 
could not have found under any other 
régime. 

Discussing the proposal put forward 

by the Conservatives he said: 

I have to submit that this idea of con- 
tribution seems to me repugnant to the 
genius of our British institutions; it 
smacks too much of tribute to be accept- 
able by British communities. That is not 
the conception, the true conception, of the 
British Empire, the conception of new, 
growing, strong and wealthy nations, each 
one developing itself on the line of its 
own needs and conditions, but all join- 
ing in the case of a common danger, and 
from all points of the earth rushing upon 
a common enemy. 


PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


The debate was long and acrimonious, 
continuing with short interruptions until 
April 20, when the Naval Service act 
passed the House of Commons. 

During the course of the Summer of 
1910 the opposition to the naval policy 
of the Government increased in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec under the influence of 
Nationalist propaganda; in other parts 
of Canada the Government was attacked 
from a point diametrically opposite—the 
imperialists were waging a campaign 
for immediate contribution and dispar- 
aging in every way the idea of a Cana- 
dian navy. It was contended that ships 
could not possibly be built in Canada; 
that, even if such were possible, it would 
cost too much and take too long. Can- 
ada’s navy was referred to contemptu- 
ously as a “ tin-pot ” navy. 

Encouraged by the progress which the 
Nationalists were making in Quebec 
against the common enemy, Laurier, the 
Conservatives now commenced an agita- 
tion for submission of the whole matter 
to the people by a referendum. 

In the meantime an electoral district 
became vacant in Quebec—the constitu- 
ency represented at a former time by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself, and in 
which he still maintained a residence— 
the district of Drummond-Athabaska. 
Practically the only issue during the re- 
sultant by-election was the naval policy 
of the Government. Both sides strained 
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every resource to win, as the outcome 
might be taken as an indication of the 
attitude of the electorate toward that 
particular question. The imperialistic 
Conservative Party gave every support 
and assistance to the anti-imperialistic 
Nationalist candidate, who, to the sur- 
prise of the Government, was elected. 


BEGINNING A CANADIAN NAVY 


In the meantime the Government had 
proceeded with the organization of the 
Canadian naval service. Rear Admiral 
Sir Charles Kingsmill was appointed 
Director of Naval Service; two cruisers, 
the Niobe and the Rainbow, were pur- 
chased, and arrangements were made 
for the construction of two large dry- 
docks, one at Levis, Quebec, and the 
other at St. John, N. B. It was an- 
nounced that tenders would be called for 
the construction of the other ships, the 
proposal being that the unit should be 
composed of eleven ships—four of the 
Bristol type, one of the Boadicea type 
and six destroyers. 

The reciprocity agreement with the 
United States, introduced by the Gov- 
ernment the next Spring, met with such 
opposition from the Conservatives that 
the Laurier Government decided to go 
to the country for re-election in the Fall 
of 1911. In Quebec the Nationalists 
continued their fight on the naval ques- 
tion. In that part of Canada west of 
the Ottawa River the fight raged around 
the cry of “annexation” raised by the 
opponents of the Government. Reciproc- 
ity with the United States would surely 
result in the disruption of the British 
Empire, cried the Conservatives. Can- 
ada’s sons would be conscripted for serv- 
ice in British cruisers, declared the Na- 
tionalists. Fighting the extremists on 
both sides, the Government was defeated 
and Mr. Borden was called upon to form 
a Government. In recognition of the 
part which they had played in the de- 
feat of Sir Wilfrid, four members of 
the Nationalist Party were given port- 
folios in the new Cabinet. 


NO PROGRESS UNDER BORDEN 


Mr. Borden now found himself in a 
delicate position. He had to deal with 
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the naval question, not with the Na- 
tionalists as opponents, as had Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, but as allies. He must 
please his imperialistic followers and at 
the same time not displease his anti- 
imperialistic supporters. The Canadian 
navy was allowed to languish, and for 
the moment nothing was done. 

In the Summer of 1912 Mr. Borden, 
accompanied by several members of his 
Cabinet, sailed for England and spent 
two months in consultation with the im- 
perial authorities and in a round of ban- 
quets and functions. 

The second session of Canada’s 
Twelfth Parliament opened on Nov. 21, 
1912. The principal item in the speech 
from the throne was the announcement 
of the Government’s naval policy, in 
which it was declared that steps would 
be taken to strengthen the naval forces 
of the empire without delay. 

In introducing his bill Mr. Borden 
presented a lengthy memorandum which 
he had received from the British Ad- 
miralty, and which ended as follows: 

The Prime Minister of the Dominion 
having inquired in what form any imme- 
diate aid that Canada might give would 
be most effective, we have no hesitation 
in answering, after a prolonged consid- 
eration of all the circumstances, that it 
is desirable that such aid should include 
the provision of a certain number of the 


largest and strongest ships of war which 
science can build or money supply. 


It was proposed to contribute the equiv- 
alent of three dreadnoughts, which was 
estimated at approximately $35,000,000. 
Mr. Borden deprecated the idea of a Ca- 


nadian navy; stated that the cost of 
building three ships in Canada would be 
at least $12,000,000 greater than if they 
were built in England, and asked: 

Is there really any need that we should 
undertake this hazardous and costly ex- 
periment of building up a naval organi- 
zation especially restricted to this Do- 
minion when upon just and self-respect- 
ing terms we can take such part as we 
desire in naval defense through the ex- 
isting naval organization of the empire? 
F. D. Monk, who had become Minister 

of Public Works in the Borden Cabinet 
in recognition of the support which the 
Conservatives had received from the Na- 
tionalists in the defeat of Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier, resigned his office as a protest 
against the action of his leader. 


PERIOD OF BITTER DEBATE 


The debate in the House ranged over 
much of the ground previously covered 
in the famous debate of 1910, but it ex- 
ceeded in bitterness even that historic de- 
bate. The discussion raged day and night 
without a stop, excepting for Sundays, 
and finally, by means of the closure, for 
the first time adopted in the Canadian 
Parliament, the bill succeeded in passing 
the House of Commons May 15, 1913. 

In order to become law a bill must also 
be ratified by the Senate. The members 
of the Canadian Senate are appointed, 
whenever vacancies occur, by the politi- 
cal party in power and are appointed for 
life. Thus they nearly always hold the 
same views as the party in office. The 
Liberal Party had been in power for fif- 
teen years previous to 1911, and in that 
time the Senate had come to have a Lib- 
eral majority of twenty-two members. 

When the bill reached the Senate an 
amendment was moved by Sir George 
Ross, Liberal leader in the Senate, that 

this House is not justified in giving its 

assent to this bill until it is submitted to 
the judgment of the country. 

The amendment carried, and the bill, 
thus amended, was sent back to the Com- 
mons. The amendment was not accepta- 
ble to the Government, of course, and 
the proposal was thereby killed. 

Nothing further was done in regard 
to naval matters in Canada. In August 
of the next year the energies of the Ca- 
nadian people were directed into other 
channels in the effort to equip and main- 
tain as large an expeditionary force in 
France and Flanders as is possible with 
a population of not more than 8,000,000 
people. 

The time came when Canada had four 
divisions under the command of a Cana- 
dian General. As the war continued, the 
sentiment in Canada grew more and 
more in favor of Canadian control over 
Canadian men and money as far as such 
was compatible with the supreme com- 
mand of Marshal Foch. At the Peace 
Conference Canadian delegates were 
heard claiming for Canada a place at the 
peace table equal to that of other bel- 
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ligerents, and such advocacy was backed 
up by the majority of the Canadian 
people. 


LORD JELLICOE’S REPORT 


In November and December, 1919, 
Lord Jellicoe visited Canada as part of 
a tour of the British dominions under- 
taken at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ments of the various dominions with a 
view to securing his opinion as to the 
most desirable means of providing for 
the protection of the dominions individ- 
ually and of the empire as a whole. His 
report, recently presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Naval Affairs, advises 
the establishment and development of a 
Canadian naval service. He says in 
part: 

The question of the naval forces re- 
quired by Canada may be viewed in two 
ways: first, in the light of Canada’s own 
requirements, and, secondly, in the 
broader light of the security and safety 
of the empire as a whole. 

It is a significant fact, however, that 
both the consideration as regards local 
defense and the “broader question” of 
co-operation in imperial defense are 
promised: upon a force maintained and 
controlled by the Government of Can- 
ada. The difference between the two is 
confined more to the question of cost 
than anything else. Lord Jellicoe does 
lay stress upon the necessity for a 
great degree of co-ordination between 
the royal navy and the Canadian Navy, 
and it may be inferred also that certain 
of his views relative to the desirability 
of Canadian control are more the result 
of his observations in the realm of Ca- 
nadian public opinion than they aie an 
indication of his personal inclinations. 
In regard to the force suggested as ad- 


visable he says: 

The naval force suggested as adequate 
purely for the protection of Canada’s 
trade and Canada’s ports under the con- 
ditions assumed comprises three light 
cruisers, one flotilla leader, twelve tor- 
pedo craft, eight submarines, with one 
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parent ship, and certain auxiliary craft 
for training purposes, &c. 

Such a force, he says, can be provided 
“on the basis of working up to annual 
estimates” of between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, an expenditure which will 
provide for “local defense and defense 
of trade in the vicinity of the coast.” 

Referring to the question of Canadian 
co-operation in imperial defence he says: 

If the question of the co-operation of 

Canada is looked upon in the wider sense 

of participating with the United Kingdom 

and the other dominions in the naval de- 
fense of the whole empire it naturally as- 
sumes much larger proportions. 

The annual appropriation required in 
the latter instance is given by Lord Jel- 
licoe as running from $17,500,000 to $25,- 
000,000, but still under Canadian control. 
Following the presentation of the report 
to Parliament the Minister of Naval Af- 
fairs, the Hon: Mr. Ballantyne, informed 
the House that no action would be taken 
in connection with the report at the pres-. 
ent time. 

The question resolves back to the con- 
siderations underlying all Canadian 
problems at the present moment—Cana- 
da’s status in the empire and as a na- 
tion among the other nations of the 
world. This matter will be discussed at 
an imperial conference which was to 
have been held in London in 1920, but 
which now cannot be held until 1921. 
Until this conference takes place noth- 
ing will be done regarding naval defense 
in Canada. Meanwhile, the struggle goes 
on, mostly under cover, between the im- 
perialists and the Canadian autonomists, 
the naval question being only one of 
many. 


{Mr. Ballantyne, Minister of Marine, an- 
nounced in the Canadian House of Commons 
on June 14 that it had been decided to accept 
England’s generous offer of one modern 
cruiser with a total complement of 400 men, 
two modern destroyers, Patrol and Patrician, 
and two submarines, H-4 and H-15. These 
vessels, he said, would be manned exclusive- 
ly by Canadians, except the senior officers.— 
EDprTrorIAL Nore.] 





Original Terms of the Peace Treaty 


Germany’s Lost Opportunity 


UST before the German elections took 

place, on June 6, 1920, material for 

election propaganda and _ election 
cries began to run rather dry; the lurid 
stories of alleged conspiracies, alleged 
secret armies, both White and Red, and 
alleged schemes for almost daily coups 
d'état had been so overdone that the pub- 
lic became indifferent to them. In these 
circumstances the parties of the Right, 
the National and so-called People’s Par- 
ties were fortunate in being able to pro- 
duce an original and entirely fresh alle- 
gation calculated to damage their oppo- 
nents. It was categorically stated—orig- 
inally by Helfferich at an election meet- 
ing—that the ruinous terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles need not have been 
accepted; that a much more merciful 
treaty had been prepared, and was, so 
to say, up the sleeve of the Entente 
should the Germans refuse to accept what 
was first precented to them, and that it 
had been entirely the fault of the cow- 
ardly and stupid Socialists that the Ger- 
man Nation had pledged itself to accept 
the treaty as first presented instead ot 
holding out and getting the modified and 
better version. 

The accusation did not have a very 
great effect on the elections, because it 
was started rather late and because it 
was unsupported by any evidence. After 
the elections had been held, however, rev- 
elations were made in another country 
for quite other motives. These revela- 
tions do not really confirm the account 
given by Helfferich, but they show how 
such a rumor might easily have arisen. 
There was, indeed, another set of treaty 
terms, and they were more merciful to 
Germany, but where Helfferich was 
wrong was in saying that they had been 
held in reserve; on the contrary, they 
had been definitely discarded before the 
terms, as we know them, had been pub- 
lished. 

These revelations were made by M. 
Tardieu in the French Chamber on June 
25. Nor would they have been made ex- 


cept for a special set of circumstances. 
Important diplomatic revelations are al- 
most invariably made in answer to some 
virulent attack on a diplomatist, who, 
driven into a corner and very often con- 
scious of having acted with great diffi- 
culty and with the sincerest intentions, is 
tempted to defend himself against unjust 
attacks by quoting a single outstanding 
document which will disprove Lis oppo- 
nents’ position. This is exactly what has 
now happened. M. Clemenceau is the 
statesman against whom in his own coun- 
try a most virulent and determined at- 
tack is being launched. Into the motives 
of this attack we need not enter; they are 
various. But we may briefly note the 
different points from which the attack 
has been engineered. In general, the at- 
tack takes the form of alleging that dur- 
ing the war, and even more obviously as 
regards the making of peace, M. Clemen- 
ceau unwittingly (but very stupidly) 
betrayed his country by undue _ sub- 
mission to perfectly unjustifiable claims 
on the part of England, and occa- 
sionally on the part of America. As M. 
Clemenceau himself said very bitterly as 
far back as September, 1919: “I have 
waited my whole life for this victory. 
Now we have got it and I am in power, it 
appears I am a traitor. No, not even a 
traitor; I am too much of a fool to be a 
traitor.” 

There was first of all the question of 
the Mosul oil. Here M. Briand had orig- 
inally made “a very good kind of ‘a 
treaty,” namely, the secret Sykes-Picot 
compact of 1916. But M. Clemenceau, 
succeeding him in power, threw away all 
the advantages so carefully obtained by 
M. Briand, all for the sake of a few fair 
words from Mr. Lloyd George. He start- 
ed a fresh complementary set of nego- 
tiations, negotiations “which, we are 
told,” says M. Tardieu in his defense of 
Clemenceau, “were the height of ab- 
surdity; we are said to have let all kinds 
of places slip without knowing what 
they were or where they were, or what 
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they were worth.” Thus did M. Clemen- 
ceau’s Government (according to its crit- 
ics) undo all the good work of the 
Briand Government on the great oil 
question. 

Secondly, there is the heated contro- 
versy about what happened exactly on 
the eve of the German armistice. The 
attacking side asserts that the allied ar- 
mies could easily have marched in tri- 
umph to Vienna and Munich; it would 
practically have been a march past, 
“and the terms might have been dictated 
to the enemy in one of his own capitals.” 
Again M. Clemenceau is accused of hav- 
ing thrown away this tremendous posi- 
tion of advantage. Once more he gave 
way to the inexplicable suggestions of 
England, that the Southeastern Army 
should be “ broken up” and the English 
half of it deflected for useless operations 
in South Russia, thus altogether spoiling 
the magnificent and fruitful project of 
the march on Vienna. 

Both of these accusations are new 
points in the attack on M. Clemenceau, 
but they only reinforce a much older ac- 
cusation, one that goes back at least 
twelve months. This older and more per- 
manent accusation is as follows: M. Cle- 
menceau is asserted to have given far 
too good terms to Germany, and to have 
done so in deference to President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George. At this point the 
French politician is accustomed to de- 
velop a dramatic contrast between the 
respective positions of England and 
America on the one hand and France on 
the other. America is so obviously with- 
drawn from any chance of attack or 
damage by any European country that 
her policy (in the eyes of a Frenchman) 
must necessarily be distorted by her pe- 
culiar position of safety. But even Eng- 
land is comparatively safe, placed as she 
is on the further side of the North Sea 
and the Channel, and she, too, views the 
European position far too much from the 
lofty and indifferent standpoint of her 
own security. But France, poor France, 
is only too much exposed, exposed to 
every attempt at revanche on the part of 
Germany; she alone, therefore, can take 
the right “European” point of view, 
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and, in defending herself, defend the 
peace of all the other European coun- 
tries. But here the Treaty of Versailles 
is most inadequate in the eyes of that 
section of the French public which has 
recently forced its way to the front and 
seems to live on nerves and fear of the 
next war; and again M. Clemenceau is 
the culprit. 


As long as he was still in power, M. 
Clemenceau, by his great eloquence, by 
his biting wit, by his merciless satire, 
was able to hold his own, and the attacks 
against him were tentative and spas- 
modic. But now that he has been forced 
to retire to private life, his enemies have 
the field to themselves and lose no op- 
portunity of flinging themselves on his 
work and on those men, namely, the un- 
fortunate present Government, who have 
succeeded to his policy; “some people’s 
courage,” as M. Tardieu said sarcastical- 
ly in his speech, “is very late in ripen- 
ing.” M. Tardieu, in this speech of June 
24, made a very spirited defense of the 
man “ without whom the sacrifices of the 
trenches would have been of no avail.” 
He dealt with the Mosul oil, he dealt 
with the alleged break up of the South- 
eastern Army; but he reserved, as a kind 
of bonne bouche at the end, his very 
startling defense of the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


He declared, in effect, that, bad as they 
were (i. e., bad from the standpoint of 
the Frenchman), they yet might have 
been ten thousand times worse; that an- 
other set of terms was brought to the 
conference by the English and Ameri- 
cans, terms against which, as he says 
with perfect frankness, M. Clemenceau 
struggled “with patient firmness” for 
six months. “These terms,” he con- 
tinued, “ have never been heard in this 
House, and they should be heard,” and 
he proceeded to give a few “chapter 
headings,” as he called them, as follows: 
ORIGINAL TERMS OF PEACE BROUGHT 

BY THE ENGLISH AND AMERICANS 

TO THE VERSAILLES CONFERENCE. 

Immediate admission of Germany to the 

League of Nations. 

No interallied occupation of the left 

bank of the Rhine. 


No French occupation unless for a 
period of eighteen months. 
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Payment by France to Germany on ac- 
count of public property taken over in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

No cession to France of the Sarre 
mines. 

No special administration system for 
the Sarre population; no punitive in- 
demnities, so that France would have 
been able to claim only 40 per cent. of her 
damages and war pensions from Ger- 
many. 

Germany to be freed of her indemnity 
at the end of thirty years, whatever the 
sum she might have payed up to then. 

Half the indemnity to be accepted in 
paper money. 

Distribution of merchant tonnage in 
proportion to the amount of war prizes 
held. 

Perfect liberty for Austria to join Ger- 
many at once if she wished to do so. 


These terms were read to the French 


Chamber, which received them with the 
greatest excitement and indignation. M. 
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Tardieu was forced into naming by name 
both the English and American nations 
as authors of these terms; “ it was some- 
times the one,” he said, “ and sometimes 
the other, sometimes the English, and 
sometimes the Americans, and we had a 
mighty struggle, first to get the text of 
the treaty as it was actually sent to Ger- 
many on May 7, and, second, having got 
this text, to maintain it intact to the 
end.” On the whole M. Tardieu has 
not been guilty of any very great inac- 
curacies, although a certain amount of 
caution must necessarily be observed in 
accepting statements so obviously made 


for the sake of proving a defense. 
NOTE—The terms as. given above are 
translated from the version of M. Tardieu’s 
speech given in the official proceedings of 
the French Chamber, Journal Officiel, June 
26, 1920, p. 2446. 


The Bolsheviki and the Russian 


Trade Unions 


[TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT HIStory By Dr. SAVRONSKY, KERENSKY’S PRIVATE SECRETARY, AND 
INTERPRETED BY JOHN SPARGO] 


PON no phase of the Bolshevist 
régime in Russia has it been 
more difficult to obtain compre- 
hensive and precise information 

than upon the status of the trade unions. 
Numerous and conflicting reports have 
been published upon this subject: we have 
been assured, on the one hand, that trade 
unions have been suppressed, and, on 
the other hand, that they virtually con- 
trol the Government. At last we are in 
a position to base our judgment upon 
full and authentic information. On 
Feb. 29 of this year Pravda, the offi- 
cial organ of the Russian Communist 
Party, published a long report, a series 
of sixteen “ theses,” entitled ‘ Economic 
Organizing and Propagandist Tasks of 
the Communist Party and the Industrial 
Unions,” in which the entire subject is 
covered. The author of the report is 
Zinoviev, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International, 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, and a 


member of the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment. He is also Chairman of the Petro- 
grad section of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

In the first three theses Zinoviev ex- 
plains that the Bolsheviki are committed 
to the theory of “ industrial unionism ” 
as against “craft unionism.” They seem 
on general principles to favor such in- 
dustrial unionism as we have exemplified | 
in the United Mine Workers of America 
(which embraces all who work in and 
around the mines) rather than the idea 
of “one big union,” but this is more or 
less an academic question now, Zinoviev 
explains. The trade unions in the Soviet 
State are no longer militant bodies; they 
are a part of the industrial organization. 
They are, however, subject to control by 
the Soviet Government and by the Com- 
munist Party. Following is a practically 
complete translation of this important 
document: 
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THESIS I. 
What Is a Trade Union? 


In order to clarify the question of the mu- 
tual relations between the party and the 
trade unions, it is first necessary to give a 
precise definition of ‘‘ trade union.’’ 

From the point of view of revolutionary 
Marxism, a trade union is by no means mere- 
ly an organization of workers ‘‘ with the 
aim of maintaining and increasing their 
wages’’ (the definition given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb), or a society of workers ‘‘ aim- 
ing to give assistance to its members during 
unemployment and to defend their interests 
when entering into a contract with the em- 
ployer ’’ (the definition given by Brentano 
and Sombart). Bolshevism has never agreed 
with the formula of the Second International 
defining the trade union as a ‘‘ permanent 
union of hired labor of a certain occupation 
in order to improve the conditions of labor 
and to fight against their aggravation under 
the capitalistic system’’ (the definition of 
Adolf Braun, which has been supported by 
Legien and even by Bebel). 

As early as 1913 Bolshevism, in its polemics 
against the Mensheviki, formulated its defi- 
nition as follows: 

‘The trade union is a@ permanent organ- 
ization of workmen of a certain branch of in- 
dustry (and not only of a certain ocwpation), 
for the special purpose of directing the eco- 
nomic struggle of labor, and to participate, 
together with the political party of the prole- 
tariat, in the emancipating struggle of the 
working class for the abolition of hired serf- 
dom and for the conquest of socialism.’’ (See 
our articles in the Pravda of that time, col- 
lected in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Labor 
Party and the Trade Unions,’’ published by 
the Petrograd Soviet in 1918.) 

It is now necessary to develop this for- 
mula. Since 1913 very considerable changes 
have occurred. The power has passed over 
to the working class. The bourgeoisie has 
been expropriated. In connection with this 
change, the tasks of the trade unions in 
Russia have been, of course, considerably 
altered. The first All-Russian Conference of 
Trade Unions, which took place at the be- 
ginning of 1918, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

‘““The October revolution, which trans- 
mitted the power to the working class and 
the poorest peasantry, has created quite new 
conditions for the activity of all labor or- 
ganizations generally and also for the trade 
unions.”’ 

First of all, the trade unions at the pres- 
ent time do not have to consider themselves 
as the defenders of the workers when selling 
their labor. There are no more entrepreneurs 
in the former sense, who were powers of 
labor energy. The struggle against the ex- 
ploitation by the middle and small employers 
and contractors, &c., is being carried on not 
only by the trade unions, but also by the 
whole Soviet State machinery. The trade 
unions under the present conditions have no 
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necessity to accumulate strike funds, to or- 
ganize strikes, &c. 

What are the actual tasks of the trade 
unions in Russia at this moment? The an- 
swer has been given by the resolution of the 
first All-Russian Conference of the trade 
unions, which was supported on behalf of 
our party: ‘‘ The point of intensity in the 
activity of the trade unions must at the pres- 
ent moment be transferred into the sphere 
of organizing the economic system.’’ 

The question, What is now a trade union in 
Russia? may be answered: 

‘The industrial union in Russia at the 
present period is a permanent organization 
of all workers of a certain branch of pro- 
duction forming one of the principal eco- 
nomic organized bases of the proletarian 
dictatorship.”’ 

The ‘‘ industrial union,’’ striving to take an 
energetic participation wnder the direction of 
the Communist Party in the whole struggle 
of the proletariat for the reconstruction of 
society on Communist principles and the 
abolition of classes, is transferring the in- 
tensity of its work into the sphere of the 
economic organization, namely: 

1. To participate in the organization of 
production on Communist principles through 
the respective sections of the Councils of 
National Economy (‘‘ Sovnarchos ’’), &c. 

2. To participate in the reconstruction of 
the productive forces of the country, which 
have been destroyed during the war and the 
present economic crisis. 

8. To prepare statistics concerning labor 
and its distribution over the whole country. 

4. To participate through the distribution 
committees in the organization of exchange 
of goods between the towns and villages. 

5. The same participation in the sphere of 
the accomplishment of general labor con- 
scription. 

6. To help the food organs of the State, the 
food committees (‘‘ Komprod ’’) and the con- 
sumers’ communes. 

7. The same in the solution of the transport 
and fuel crisis. 

8. To support the work of building up the 
Red Army. 

9. Full, complete and devoted support of 
the Labor Army. 

10. In addition, likewise, the due protection 
of labor (according to the Labor Code) to 
fight against the narrow-minded, egotistical 
tendencies of the workmen, who, owing to 
their backwardness, are looking on the pro- 
letarian State in the same manner as the 
usual entrepreneur. 

These, for instance, must be the functions 
of our unions. 

The industrial unions, being practically 
communistic schools for large numbers of the 
proletariat and semi-proletariat, are becom- 
ing one of the organs of the proletarian 
State machinery, while being subjected to 
the Soviets, as the present historical form of 
the proletarian dictatorship. 

The party must in the most resolute man- 
ner oppose all attempts to diminish the power 
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of the industrial unions, not to say to abol- 
ish them as outlived organizations; our plat- 
form has truly pointed out that ‘‘ the ma- 
chinery of nationalized industry has to rely 
first on the industrial unions (trade unions).’”’ 
However, our program indicates that the 
unions ‘‘ must be liberated from the guild 
narrow mind ’’ in order to be able to fulfill 
the above-mentioned task. The attention of 
the party must be called to this point: Only 
by means of determined educational work 
inside the unions will the party help the 
unions to overcome the narrow spirit of 
guilds and the other negative sides of the 
movement. 


THESIS II. 


The Organization of Unions on an 
Occupational Basis or According to 
the Branches of Production 


Two tendencies have been fighting in the 
international labor movement, namely: 

1. For the organization of trade unions on 
the basis of occupation. 

2. For the organization of trade unions on 
the basis of branches of production. 

The second principle, that of the industrial 
unions, is of more usefulness for the prole- 
tariat, even in the capitalistic system, as it 
gives immense advantages during a strike 
struggle; the industrial union has in its 
hands not only one occupation but the whole 
branch of production, and if it contains the 
greater part of a certain industry the trade 
union may more easily stop production 
entirely and compel the employer and the 
capitalist State to make concessions. 

Revolutionary Marxists have defended or- 
ganization according to the second principle 
because the industrial unions may better 
prepare for the future task of organizing 
production on communistic principles. The 
industrial union is in a better position to 
review the whole machinery of production, 
which is impossible with division according to 
occupation. 

In Soviet Russia, where economic re- 
construction on communistic principles has 
already begun, it is especially necessary to 
organize the unions on the industrial prin- 
ciple. This principle has already been 
adopted by the Russian movement, and it is 
consequently only necessary to carry it to its 
conclusion. There are now thirty-four All- 
Russian unions. The task of our movement 
is to integrate and to reduce the number of 
unions to a minimum of about twenty, for 
instance. 

Similarly it is radically necessary to 
change the name of the trade unions and to 
call them industrial unions. 


THESIS III. 
Centralization or Decentralization 


an old controversy in the 
union movement on the 
The opportunists 


There is also 
international trade 
question of centralization. 


all over the world have been defending the 
small ‘‘ independent ’’ unions, which are not 
co-ordinated at one centre and are therefore 
unable to fulfill the tasks of the struggle 
against the capitalists. The revoluti-nary 
Marxists are, on the contrary, always defend- 
ing the necessity of utmost centralization. 

If the utmost centralization of the indus- 
trial unions in the capitalist countries is 
indispensable for the successful struggle 
against the employers and their capitalist 
Government, the utmost maximum centrali- 
zation is not less necessary in Soviet Russia, 
in order to enable the industrial unions to 
participate in the most able manner in the 
organization of the national economy on the 
All-Russian scale. 

The process of the integral centralization 
of the industrial unions on the All-Russian 
seale has already begun. It is necessary to 
pay more attention to this problem than 
before. 

Theses IV. and V. deal with the trans- 
formation of the trade unions into 
State organs. It is interesting to note 
that membership in the unions is to be 
made legally compulsory for all persons 
engaged in industry, though this is not 
being hurried. In the meantime, the 
unions have a power over their mem- 
bers never exercised, or even claimed, 
by the unions in any other country. 
They mobilize their members for mili- 
tary service, compel workers to go 
where wanted, and so on. This they can 
do because they are no longer trade 
unions in the sense in which we under- 
stand the term, but “organs of the 
State power.” Where scientific and 
technical experts are attached to an in- 
dustry they must be brought into the 
unions as members. 


THESIS IV. 


Nationalization of the Trade Unions 


As early as the All-Russian Congress of 
the Trade Unions, which took place in Janu- 
ary, 1918, it was stated: 

‘““The Congress is convinced that the proc- 
ess which has now commenced will result in- 
evitably in transforming the trade wnions 
into organs of the Socialist State, and par- 
ticipation therein would be compulsory on 
behalf of the State (by law) for all persons 
engaged in a certain branch of production 
(occupation).’’ 

This conviction on the part of the Con- 
gress has proved true. The trade unions are 
taking up successively, one by one, the tasks 
or duties of State organs. When trade unions 
are mobilizing their m2mbers, when they are 
fastening workmen to a certain town, when 
they are sending labor forces from one point 
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of Russia to another, when they are ex- 
pressing their decisive opinion in matters of 
tariffs, &c.—when they are decisively influ- 
encing the action of the Sovnarchos (Coun- 
cils of National Economy)—they are speaking 
and acting as organs of the State power. 
But even because the process of national- 
ization of the trade unions has been develop- 
ing progressively and quite normally, there 
is no necessity to accelerate this process by 
force and proclaim formally and immediate- 
ly their nationalization. The Communists 
who are acting in the trade union movement 
may fully associate with the resolutions of 
the first and second All-Russian Congress of 
Trade Unions on this issue, approaching 


slowly their inevitable full nationalization. 


THESIS V. 


Party Trade Unions and Attraction of 
Experts 


The proletarian party must conceive the 
reasons for that conscious attitude on the 
question of inviting experts to personal ad- 
ministration (of industry), which may be 
found in some labor circles that are anxious 
lest imperceptibly the power of a hostile 
social class might be strengthened. The 
proletarian party has to consider how to 
provide serious guarantees in the organiza- 
tion in order that this may not occur while 
utilizing scientific and technical experts. 
For this purpose it is necessary to introduce 
the system of Labor Commissioners attached 
to the experts (on railways, &c.). 

In this sphere definite problems are await- 
ing the trade unions. One of the first im- 
portant problems to be solved by the indus- 
trial unions will be to realize the aims of our 
program, which prescribes the utilization of 
‘“‘the scientific and technical experts’’ left 
to us by inheritance from the capitalistic 
State, in order that the workmen may go 
through a long training by working by the 
side of these experts in conditions of com- 
mon comradeship. 

To this end the experts are admitted as 
members into the industrial unions according 
to their profession. As the case may be, in 
the industrial unjons must be formed special 
sections and sub-sections for the experts, 
and by and by, according as the experts 
make themselves acquainted with the work- 
men and act in agreement with them, all 
restrictions of their rights which were due 
to the transition period shall be abolished. 

In case any opposition should arise to the 
use of experts in the reconstruction and ad- 
ministration of industry, the party should 
oppose the utmost resistance to such ten- 
dencies as are in contradiction to the inter- 
ests of the Communist construction at this 
period, and are not in conformity with the 
party program. The party is striving to put 
into the service of Soviet Russia all the 
scientific-technical energies of the country, 
under the strong control of the working 
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class, as has been the case in the sphere of 
the Red army. 

In addition, the party must keep in mind 
that, for the purpose of direction and ad- 
ministration of economic work, it would be 
easier than in the military sphere to prepare, 
by and by, proletarians selected from among 
the mass of members of the Russian Com- 
munist Party who would be able to take the 
matter into their own hands. The party has 
to promote the creation of a network of 
technical schools and lectures, in order to 
enable the most intelligent workmen and 
peasants to get the necessary training for 
holding the offices of technical administra- 
tors and directors of factories, mines and of 
the Soviet economic organization generally. 
As we were able to create for the army 
hundreds of courses, we must now cover the 
whole country by a network of courses where 
Red technicals, Red engineers, Red experts 
and the Red administrative staff generally 
are to be prepared for the direction of in- 
dustry and economic organization. The most 
important aim of the party organization and 
of the industrial unions must be to pay care- 
ful attention to every workman or peasant 
who manifests talents or abilities in the eco- 
nomic sphere and to support and encourage 
organizers coming from the people. 

Finally, it is necessary that the transmis- 
sion of the State control (inspection of the 
workers and of the peasants) into the hands 
of the workers must be accomplished ener- 
getically and as quickly as possible. 


Theses VI., VII. and VIII. are especial- 
ly interesting because of their insistence 
that both the Soviets and the trade 
unions must be entirely subordinated te 
the Communist Party. Neither political 
neutrality nor independence is permis- 
sible for the unions. (Theses IX. and X. 
are omitted as being of only local and 
transient interest. The first deals with 
the regulation of political factions in the 
unions and the Communist Party, the 
second with organization of the agricvl- 
tural proletariat). 


THESIS VI. 
Party and Soviets 


The trade unions are acting by the side of 
the party and Soviets. In order to conceive 
the mutual relations between the unions and 
the proletarian party, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that in present-day Russia 
the Soviets are still more mass organiza- 
tions than the trade unions, and their func- 
tions are interlacing with some of the func- 
tions of the trade unions. 

The eighth Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party has given the following 
definition: 

“*The Soviets are the State (Government) 
organizations of the working class and of 
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the poorest peasantry, which are carrying 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat during 
the interval until the State has died out. 
The Soviets are uniting in their organiza- 
tions tens of millions of workers and have 
to aim at uniting in their ranks the whole 
of the working class and the poorest peas- 
antry. The Communist Party is the or- 
ganization which joins in its ranks only the 
vanguard of the proletariat and the poorest 
peasantry, that is, that part of these classes 
which is consciously aiming at realization 
of the Communist program. The Communist 
Party has set before it the task of attaining 
the decisive influence and full leadership in 
all labor organizations, namely,’ trade 
unions, co-operatives, rural commissions, 
&e. The Communist Party is especially 
striving to carry out its program and its 
full control in the present State organization 
by the Soviets.’’ . 

There is no doubt that in the future all 
the various kinds of labor organizations will 
be combined in one body. But it would be 
useless to discuss nod the question which of 
the present forms (of labor organizations) 
will be of the longest standing. 


THESIS VII. 
The Theory of Equal Rights 


In the Second International, even in the 
best part of it, the dominating opinion has 
been that the party on the one hand and the 
trade unions on the other are organizations 
(of the working class movement) with equal 
rights and of the same value, which are 
functioning in the capacity of contracting 
parties when big: questions arise. 

The party has to carry on the political 
leadership, while the trade unions maintain 
the economic leadership. For instance, the 
German Social Democracy, with the sanc- 
tion of August Bebel, accepted a resolution 
that in the event of its being necessary to 
use the general strike this could only be re- 
solved by an agreement between the cen- 
tral committee of the party and the general 
council of the trade union. 

From the point of view of Communism, 
this opinion cannot be admitted as true. 
The adherents of revolutionary Marxism 
have always declined this view. From the 
point of view of revolutionary Marxism, 
the party represents the highest synthesis 
of all parts in the struggle of the working 
class for its liberation from _ capitalistic 
serfdom. The Communistic Party is con- 
necting the political struggle dissolubly 
with the economical; it is guiding and di- 
recting both the economical and the political 
struggle. The party is the vanguard of the 
whole proletariat. The party is, by the 
theory of Communism, lighting all the wind- 
ings of the way. The party is representing 
the brains of the working class. Therefore, 
the work which the trade unions are per- 
forming forms only a part of the whole 
work of the Communist Party. There can 


be no more talk of any concessions to the 
theory of equal rights in the present period 
of dictatorship. The slightest deviation in 
this direction must be strongly and relent- 
lessly opposed by the party. 


THESIS VIII. 
On the Neutrality of the Trade Unions 


The contemporary trade unions are not 
formally subjected to the Communist Party. 
All workmen and workwomen, without dis- 
tinction of party and confessed convictions, 
are accepted by the trade unions. Neutrai 
workmen can enter into our trade unions. 
But, at the same time, the Communist col- 
laborating in the trade unions should on no 
account ignore the conservative character of 
such neutrality. The Communists and the 
Communistic fractions in the trade unions 
must frankly propagate Communism. The 
trade wnions must regard themselves as 
schools of Communism. All leaders of the 
trade unions should incessantly point out t> 
the workers that the enemies of Communism, 
in insisting on the neutrality of the unions, 
are defrauding the workers and should ex- 
plain to them why the formerly neutral trade 
unions are supporting the Communist Party, 
recognizing the proletarian dictatorship, the 
Soviet power and the world revolution. The 
Communist Party is conquering its influence 
in the trade unions exclusively by its prac- 
tical detail and self-denying work inside the 
unions and by delegating its most loyal ord 
steady members, for all leading posts in the 
unions. Only such an influence, conquer2d 
in the course of long years and practical 
work, can be strong and steady. 


Thesis XI. deals primarily with the 
factory committees, but throws little 
light upon their present status. The 
factory committees, or Soviets, during 
the first period of the Bolshevist régime, 
undertook the management and direction 
of industry. Their complete and dis- 
astrous failure led to “ the introduction 
of the individual administration of indus- 
trial undertakings,” and it was necessary 
either to abolish the factory committees 
or to give them a totally different func- 
tion as consultative bodies. While fac- 
tory committees have been nominally rc- 
tained they have been shorn of all pow- 
ers and count for far less than many of 
the factory committees to be found in 
this country. 


THESIS XI. 
Factory Committees and Trade Unions 


The factory committees have made a large 
evolution during the last few years. The 
part of these committees, acting in the ca- 
pacity of big political concentration points 
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before the February revolution, is known to 
all. In the interval between February an-l 
October revolutions the factory committees 
were the first organizations which actually 
began to exercise control over production. 
After the October revolution they served as 
the basis for organizing and carrying out the 
nationalization of industry. A large number 
of the best workmen who entered into the 
administration of the nationalized uaidertak- 
ings and our headquarters came out from 
these committees. 

After the All-Russian Union of Factory 
Committees was abolished the réle of the 
committees radically changed. The commit4 
tees became cells of the trade unions and 
remained in this réle until now. 

The factory committees (‘‘fabcom’’) may 
participate in the organization of production 
in the same proportion and in the same 
manner as the trade unions. Like the trade 
unions, which do not replace the Council of 
National Economy, but only delegate a num- 
ber of their members into the representative 
sections of the Council of National Economy 


WHO HAS BEEN INFLUENTIAL IN 
LENIN GOVERNMENT 


SHAPING THE EDICTS 


(‘‘ Sovnarchos ’’), so the factory committees 
should not replace the administration of the 
undertakings, but only serve as a basis for 
the administration. 

The factory committee has another big im- 
portance. Our party suffers from the lack 
of an organization machinery which would 
automatically draw out from the ranks cf 
the common members new workers for re- 
sponsible offices. At the present time the 
party has at its disposal about 1,000 mem- 
bers all over Russia, whereas, now, when 
the struggle with the economic destruction 
becomes the principal task of our party, a 
large number of organizers had to be taken 
from among the common members of the 
party. The factory committee appears to be 
that cell which, in addition to the ‘“‘ col- 
lective,’? may form the machinery to supply 
thousands of workmen from the factories to 
fulfill various functions of economic or- 
ganizing. 

For this reason the party is resolutely for 
retaining the factory committees wnder the 
condition that their functions may be once 
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more precisely determined by a special decree. 
The beginning of the introduction of indi- 
vidual administration in industrial under- 
takings would not make the factory commit- 
tees useless, but, on the contrary, this neces- 
sary reform would make the retaining of the 
committees more useful. 

It is necessary not only that the trade 
unions should regard the factory committees 
formally as their cells, but that they should 
organically grow together with them and 
contro] their regular renewal and their work. 


Thesis XII. throws further light upon 
the power of the unions over their mem- 
bers under the Soviet régime and clearly 
indicates the opposition that has de- 
veloped in the unions to the compulsory 
labor system. There is much signifi- 
cance in the fact that opposition to 
labor conscription and the demand for 
“the freedom of labor” are identified 
by Zinopviev as trade unionism. Theses 
XIII., XIV. and XV. are interesting 
criticisms, from the Bolshevist stand- 
point, of the trade union policies, and 
bear a strong resemblance to the criti- 
cisms of the American Federation of 
Labor by our own radicals. Thesis XVI. 
discusses the relation of the Russian 
trade unions to the Third International. 


THESIS XII. 
Trade Unions and Compulsory Labor 
Duty 


The transition to compulsory labor places 
new problems before our trade unions. 

During the civil war and dictatorship the 
trade unions were frequently compelled to 
force their members. The trade unions pro- 
ceeded to obligatory mobilization of their 
members to the front, to the food detach- 
ments, éc. The trade unions assigned their 
members to a definite place of work, and did 
not permit free movement, &c. All that was 
absolutely necessary to win the victory over 
the worst enemies of the working class. Now, 
beginning the resolute struggle against eco- 
nomic destruction, the trade unions will be 
obliged, more than ever before, to use con- 
straint, in order to save the country from 
famine and cold. 

The party must resist in the most resolute 
way all kinds of hesitation upon this ques- 
tion by the trade union movement, which has 
been marked, since the slightest hesitation in 
this sphere may bring the ruin of the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

The creation of the labor army is the first 
serious step on the way to the introduction 
of general compulsory labor duty, the first 
step beginning by the militarization of labor. 
In connection with the transition to labor 


armies, a return to ‘‘ trade unionism ”’ has 
been marked. 

This ‘‘trade unionism’’ may appear in 
various shapes. ‘‘ Trade unionism ”’ finds its 
expression in the support of liberal ‘‘ labor ’”’ 
politics in the Parliaments; in the ignoring 
of the unskilled laborer and the cultivation 
of a labor aristocracy; in very high member- 
ship dues, preventing the unskilled laborer 
from entering the trade unions; in the propa- 
gation of illusions, such as the idea that the 
trade unionist struggle—without revolution- 
ary conquest of power by the proletariat— 
may result in a gradual growing into so- 
cialism. 

All this characterizes the traditional ex- 
pressions of trade unionist mieschanstvo 
(low-lifeness). The propaganda for “ free- 
dom of labor ’’ in Russia today may also be 
characterized as ‘‘ trade unionism.’’ Similar 
trade unionist shortsightedness would be un- 
willingness on the part of the unions to col- 
laborate in carrying through energetically 
(‘‘ with a rod of iron’’) the labor conscrip- 
tion, since it is impossible without this to 
Overcome the present destruction and build 
up Communism. 

The Russian Communist Party is deeply 
convinced that these hesitations are of a 
short-lived character, on the turning point 
to the new period and the new aims of the 
proletarian dictatorship. But where these 
hesitations have not been overcome, the 
party must immediately use its influence in 
this direction. 


THESIS XIII. 


Principal Defects in the Present Trade 
Union Movement 


The present trade unions are carrying on a 
colossal work and are facilitating in the 
largest measure the struggle of the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet power for so- 
cialism. But, at the same time, there are in 
the present transitory period many important 
defects in the activity of some trade unions. 
When, for instance, some leaders of the 
transport unions on the Volga are defending 
the narrow-minded, egotistic demands of 
their members with regard to wages and are 
not helping the Soviet power to fight against 
exorbitant pillage, they are showing their 
backwardness and inability to rise above 
their narrow group interests. When some 
trade unions of officials are forcing upon the 
Soviet institutions people who are unable to 
perform their work; when these unions de- 
fend every demand of their members, for- 
getting that they have now before them not 
the former private enterprise, but the pro- 
letarian State, they are manifesting their 
narrowness. When the unions of printers 
are reviving the worst aspects of ‘‘ trade 
unionism ’”’ they are directly accomplishing 
counter-revolutionary work. 

The struggle against these negative sides 
of the trade union movement must be one of 
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the most important tasks of the Communists 
participating in the trade unions. 

In addition, too, it is necessary to point out 
that there exists a danger of the trade unions 
becoming bureaucratic orge~izations. 

The general meetings are attended only by 
a small percentage of members, A compara- 
tively small number take interest in the 
affairs of the union. The directors of the 
unions have not always a sufficient. living 
contact with the mass of their members, and 
economic conflicts are often occurring with- 
out the activity of the unions. 

There are frequent cases in --yich the 
(wage) tariffs of individual groups of un- 
skilled laborers are very low and in which 
the unions do not take care to improve their 
situation, since they have no close con- 
nection with the respective groups. 

Admitting that to a large extent these 
defects could be explained hitherto by the 
extraordinarily difficult external conditions 
(permanent mobilization of the trade union 
workers at the front, &c.), the Congress 
charges the Communists who are collabo- 
rating in the trade unions to fight syste- 
matically against the indicated decline. 


THESIS XIV. 
Concessions to Syndicalism 


The Syndicalist élite of pre-war time (the 
leaders of the French Confédération Générale 
du Travail) had, in 1914, infamously betrayed 


the interests of the workers, as the Social- 
Chauvinists, Johaux and Company, were dis- 
closed as ordinary reformists of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The Left Wing of the Syndicalists is now 
making considerable progress toward com- 
munism. 

Whereas the best elements of French syn- 
dicalism are abandoning their former faults 
and are placing themselves on the ground of 
communism in proclaiming the demand, “ All 
power to the Soviets,’’ individual groups in 
Russia are trying to regenerate the worst 
features of syndicalism. The well-known 
party of the Left Socialist-Revolutionists has 
recently, at its conference, determined its 
demands with regard to labor policy as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The transmission of the administra- 
tion of industry and of transport to the trade 
union movement, namely, to the All-Russian 
Central Council of the Trade Unions,’’ and 
‘““to enter, on federative principles, into a 
union of all trade unions throughout the 
world, in order to attain during the process 
of the present world revolution to the posi- 
tion of the administration of industry and 
transport all over the world by the Syndi- 
calist unions.’’ 

When in America and England a new de- 
mand, ‘“‘ All power to the unions,’’ is uttered, 
and when new plans for One Big Union, the 
Triple Alliance, are propagated in opposition 
to the old trade unions and to the official 
Social Democratic Party, this must be re- 
garded as a step forward, compared with the 
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opportunist point of view of the Interna- 
tional. But when in Russia, where for two 
and a half years the power has been held 
by the Soviets of the Workers and Peasants’ 
Deputies, and where experience has clearly 
proved that only an “iron dictatorship ’”’ in 
the Soviet form and on a national scale is 
able to hold the power, to repel all attacks, 
and to save the country from ruin; when in 
Russia plans are beginning to be revived to 
give the railways to the railway unions, the 
metallurgical industry to the metal workers’ 
unions, &c., this means a big step backward. 
The tasks of the industrial unions in Soviet 
Russia at the present time are duly charac- 
terized in the platform of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, which holds that the unions 
are called upon to secure ‘‘ the indissoluble 
connection between the Central State Admin- 
istration, national economy, and the large 
masses of the workers,’’ in order to obtain, 
as the result of a progressive, slow evolution 
—after the full victory of communism—the 
complete administrative power in the sphere 
of national economy by the unions. 

The Communists who are working in the 
trade unions are obliged to fight in the most 
resolute manner against Syndicalist tenden- 
cies and not to permit any concessions, 


THESIS XV. 
The So-Called “ Industrialism ” 


In the same way it is necessary to oppose 
the tendencies of so-called ‘‘ industrialism,”’ 
which is being defended by some leaders of 
the Russian trade union movement. These 
*‘ industrialists ’’ wish to build our structure 
on the basis of the industrially skilled labor, 
and are treating in an offhand manner the 
mass of the unskilled proletariat. The war 
and the revolution involved, undoubtedly, 
considerable changes in the social composi- 
tion of the Russian proletariat. This is 
true. The actual industrial skilled workers 
are undoubtedly the most developed part of 
the proletariat, but the Communists in the 
trade union movement can, on no account, 
pursue the method of supperting and inclos- 
ing in a special group the minority of the 
working class consisting of the skilled work- 
ers. The idea of communism has nothing in 
common with the policy of forming a labor 
aristocracy. The Communists of the trade 
union movement must aim, with the assist- 
ance of the progressive part of the industrial 
workmen, to organize the proletariat mass, 
including the unskilled laborers, and to at- 
tract them to the building of the State. 


THESIS XVI. 


The International and the Trade 
Unions 


Germany’s experience has shown that the 
number of trade union members has been 
extraordinarily increased since the revolu- 
tion (from three to eight millions), and the 
unions have been revolutionized: The Rus- 
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sian example has clearly shown how the 
unions are successfully completing the So- 
viets, servirig as one of the most important 
bases of organization for reconstructing 
economic life on Communist principles. The 
portion of the German Communists who are 
in opposition to their own party just on the 
question of the unions (the demand of these 
Communists is to leave the unions by 
masses and refuse to fight for their influ- 
ence in the unions, thus proclaiming the 
unions unnecessary) are making a mistake 
and departing from the mass organization 
of the proletariat. 

In view of the particular development of 
the labor movement in Western Europe, 
there are many prejudices against the trade 
unions among the Communists of Germany 
and other countries. Our party is of the 
opinion that it is impossible to leave the 
trade unions. In the process of the prole- 


T the Congress of the British Medical 

Association, which met in Cam- 
bridge, England, on June 30, many feat- 
ures of medical and surgical practice 
during the war were discussed. In a 
lantern lecture Dr. William Hunter de- 
scribed the rescue of Serbia from the 
scourge of typhus in 1915, the first great 
outbreak of typhus in Europe since the 
epidemics in England in the sixties. When 
Dr. Hunter arrived in Serbia, every build- 
ing was filled to overflowing with typhus 
victims, who lay without care, without 
blankets or sanitary arrangements. The 
mortality was tremendous; over 120,000 
died within three months. 

As it was impossible to create sanitary 
conditions, it was decided by Dr. Hunter 
and his mission to develop methods of 
disinfection. All movements of troops 
were stopped, as well as all internal traf- 
fic, so far as that was possible, and 
every man, woman and child was mo- 
bilized in a nation-wide campaign. The 
simple barrel disinfector was adopted 
everywhere, and subsequently railway 
disinfecting vans were introduced. With- 
in a fortnight the number of cases be- 
came stationary, and in eight weeks had 


Rescuing Serbia From 


tarian revolution the unions will divide in 
the same manner as did the old Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. The experience of the Ger- 
man trade unions has shown that the unions 
in Berlin have already been liberated from 
the injurious influence of the ‘‘ Scheidemann 
Social Democracy.*: The Russian trade 
union movement must take the initiative, 
uniting the Red International of the trade 
unions as did the Russian Communist Party 
in the creation of the Third International. 

In the congresses of the Communist Inter- 
national should participate not only the po- 
litical organizations, but also the trade 
unions which have shown by their work 
that they are standing on the basis of the 
proletariat dictatorship and Soviet power. 
In addition, it is necessary to begin now 
with the organization of the international 
unification of the individual trade unions 
which are standing on the platform of the 
Ccmmunist International. 






the Typhus Scourge 


declined almost to zero. Quarantine and 
disinfecting stations checked new out- 
breaks following the resumption of troop 
movements. The whole epidemic was thus 
virtually conquered in a few months, es- 
tablishing a record in medical history. 


Another important subject discussed 
at the congress was the cure of the Afri- 
can and Egyptian disease called bilhar- 
zia, to which is attributed the apathy 
and torpor of the Egyptians ravaged by 
the parasitic worms which generate the 
malady. Dr. J. B. Christopherson, late 
Director of the Civil Hospitals at Khar- 
tum and Omdurman, explained how the 
disease was contracted by bathing in 
water inhabited by certain fresh-water 
snails found in abundance in the Nile. 
Of the Egyptian fellaheen, no fewer 
than 80 per cent., he said, were infected, 
and traces of the disease had been found 
in mummies 5,000 years old. So seriously 
did the military authorities regard it 
that warnings were read every month to 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. The 
speaker gave instances of successful 
treatment by intravenous injections of 
antimony tartrate. 








RUSSIA’S AGONY 


Eyewitness Narrative of the Crisis in Which Kolchak 
Fell and Bolshevism Triumphed—The Author’s 
Exciting Escape From Capture 


By A FORMER MEMBER OF KOLCHAK’S STAFF 


[SECOND INSTALLMENT] 


This is the second of three articles revealing the inside history of the fall of 
the Omsk Government and the retreat that ended in Kolchak’s tragic death. Last 
month’s installment told of the flight from Omsk to Irkutsk, the sufferings of the 
people packed in freight trains, the typhus scourge, the perishing of hundreds 
who tried to escape from the Bolsheviki on sledges over the snow. In this issue 
the author tells of his remarkable escape, thanks to kind Americans, from the 
fate of his chief. CURRENT History has obtained these articles through the British 
Legation at Peking, whither the writer made his way after the disaster that ended 
the hopes of constitutional Government in Russia. 


° E were lucky to reach Irkutsk 
in eighteen days, which in those 
times was a comparatively 
quick journey from Omsk. 

Some trains took three or four weeks; 

some never arrived at all, because they 

were either caught by the Bolsheviki or 
held up by the Czechs, who used the loco- 
motives to draw their own cars toward 

Vladivostok, their port of embarkation. 

The Cabinet train did a record trip in 

only eight days, arriving on the night of 

Nov. 18, but naturally it had the. right 

of way. 

Scarcely had the Ministers stepped out 
on the platform and reviewed the guard 
of honor when they heard that a revo- 
lution in the town was imminent, as the 
Czechs had made an agreement with the 
Social Revolutionaries, who were simply 
a different shade of Bolsheviki. Our 
quondam allies even carried their ani- 
mosity toward us so far as to issue a 
public manifesto, in which they accused 
the Kolchak Government of being an 
enemy of the Russian people. In spite of 
all their talk about how they felt obliged 
for conscientious reasons, &c., to throw 
in their lot with the Democratic or So- 
cial Revolutionary Party, the change of 
coat was purely due to self-interest—as 


we guessed at the time. Afterward it 
was proved that when the Czechs thought 
our game was up and they no longer had 
any chance of getting back to their own 
country across Siberia and Russia, they 
determined at any cost—even honor—to 
facilitate their plans for a retreat east- 
ward by currying favor with the rising 
power. 

Unfortunately, when they decided to 
throw aside the mask and openly stand 
against us, these foreigners had all the 
advantag oon their side. They were 
better equipped and stronger than we. 
They were also, as.I said before, masters 
of the railway—and on the railway 
everything depended. The Cabinet, 
therefore, very 1 obly decided to sacrifice 
itself. All the Ministers who had worked 
so hard tc build up an administration re- 
signed in a body, asking Kolchak to form 
a new Cabinet, which would perhaps be 
more agreeable to the Czechs and better 
able to deal with them. 


THE PEPELAIEV GOVERNMENT 


Kolchak, who understood the position 
of affairs, accepted, not without personal 
grief, the resignation of his loyal ser- 
vants, who had so long assisted him at 
the expense of their own personal danger 
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and discomfort. He took their last ad- 
vice, which was to allow one man to 
form his new Government, and chose as 
that man Pepelaiev, a former member of 
the Duma, reputed strong, honest and 
fairly popular, who had had good train- 
ing in the old Siberian Zemstvo and was 
sincerely devoted to the Supreme Ruler. 
Many said he was not the man for the 
place; but there was no one else in sight. 

Pepelaiev formed the new Cabinet on 
the night of Dec. 1, not without diffi- 
culty. A few of the former Ministers 
were asked to continue holding their 
portfolios—some temporarily. Several 
accepted. Others, like my own direct 
chief, persisted in resigning, and dis- 
associated themselves entirely from the 
Government, a wise riove, as subsequent 
events proved. So deeply flowed the tide 
of revolution that those who attempted 
to stem it now risked their reputations 
and their lives uselessly. 

The program of the new Cabinet was 
the logical outcome of circumstances— 
that is to say, a desperate attempt to 
get the more democratic elements to join 
in a compromise which they only 
spurned. A new effort, equally unsuc- 
cessful, was made to co-operate with the 
Czechs, while at the same time the hand 
of fellowship was held out to Atamans 
like Semenov, who had been on very bad 
terms with the old Cabinet. The an- 
tagonism of the latter was fatal. Their 
power began ten miles from Irkutsk; 
they controlled everything from the 
Baikal to the Pacific except the little 
zone, like an island, of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, therefore they could at any 
time cut off our retreat from the sea. 
One cannot afford to quarrel with a man 
in a position to stick a knife in one’s 
back. Thus we were obliged, owing to 
the geographical and strategical situa- 
tion, to try and bring these hostile ele- 
ments to a compromise. 


CHAOS OF OPPOSING FACTIONS 


Now, the ideals of the Atamans and 
the Social Democrats can no more mix 
than oil and water. The former repre- 
sent autocracy in its most cruel and 
hateful form; the latter—as seen in Si- 
beria—an extreme and practically un- 
workable type of communism. Besides, 


the time had passed—if it ever existed— 
for a successful fusing of such diametri- 
cally opposed elements embittered by a 
long struggle. It was scarcely surpris- 
ing, therefore, if a few weeks later the 
artificial arrangement fell through. 


Still the unhappy officials of the Kol- 
chak Government continued their efforts 
to unravel the many knotty problems 
clamoring for solution. They made little 
or no headway and could not even see 
ahead. As one of the Ministers said to 
me with a tragic look in his eyes, “I 
think our revolution should be called the 
Russian revelation, for it has revealed 
to us Russians that we are not practical 
enough. We have been dreamers, critics 
of life. The old régime got us into the 
habit of blaming all ills on the Govern- 
ment. Now, when we ourselves are the 
Government, most of us don’t know even 
how to begin. Yet we must just keep on 
working for our forlorn hope, upheld hy 
a single thought—duty.” 


BELATED CONCESSIONS 


No sooner had Pepelaiev formed his 
Cabinet than he started off for the front 
to see Kolchak, and get a series of con- 
cessions from him. Among the reforms 
which the country then required were 
two of paramount importance—two 
without which all other remedies must 
have proved unavailing—the subordina- 
tion of the military to the civil power 
and the immediate convocation of a pop- 
ular assembly on absolutely democratic 
lines. Kolchak promised both, realizing 
his former mistake, so natural in a sol- 
dier, of having given too much promi- 
nence to the military. 

Unfortunately, the concessions came 
too late. The people had lost faith in 
Kolchak by this time and loud complaints 
were heard about the abuses of his sys- 
tem. If only the country had been a 
little more patient in waiting for the 
promised reconstruction and given us 
time and toleration for the development 
of our plans, all might have been well. 

From his mission, poor Pepelaiev was 
destined never to return. Whatever his 
faults, he expiated them all when he was 
stood up beside his friend and leader, 
Kolchak, against a prison wall and shot 
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by the Bolsheviki without a trial, know- 
ing nothing of the crimes of which he 
was accused, and having no chance to 
defend himself. The man he left in 
charge at Irkutsk was Tretiakov, whose 
name is well known for its connection 
with the famous art gallery in Moscow, 
an institution to which Tretiakov often 
referred as “my grandfather.” A hand- 
some, accomplished fellow of about 30, 
he turned out to be a mere cipher, and 
when he saw the position was desperate 
gave up without a struggle, and left, 
passing on the responsibility to the next 
man, Charven-Vodali, newly arrived in 
Siberia and prominent only for work in 
the Zemstvos of South Russia. 


TRAPPED IN IRKUTSK 


More clearly each day we saw the end 
approaching. On Dec. 21 we waked to 
learn that the pontoon bridge between 
the town of Irkutsk and its railway sta- 
tion, the only communication connecting 
us with the outer world, was broken. 
Report said that this single connecting 
link had been carried away by ice from 
the Baikal, but it was soon an open se- 
cret that the bridge had been loosed de- 
liberately by the Social Revolutionaries 
to cut us off from the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. Now we were trapped and 
they could develop their plans more 
easily. 

A general mass meeting was called for 
the 23d. It was dispersed by our loyal 
forces. Nevertheless, we realized our 
peril. We lay down that night knowing 
that our enemies in every house were 
discussing the exact time and manner of 
our arrest—p2rhaps our murder—and 
that our own soldiers were on the point 
of rebellion. As a matter of fact, the 
very next day, Dec. 24 (Christmas Eve), 
the 538d Regiment—one of our best, 
drilled by British officers—mutinined, 
and the men, walking out of their bar- 
racks on the left bank of the Angara, 
where the statior. was, seized the yards, 
thereby assisting the aim of the Social 
Revolutionaries to cut us off from Ir- 
kutsk. With the bridge gone we could 
send no troops to fight the mutineers, so 
their prearranged plan succeeded per- 
fectly. 

By a stroke of ill-luck I happened to 





be in the station the day it was captured. 
Our leaders had decided a week before, 
when they saw the tragedy coming, to 
evacuate the vital working staffs of va- 
rious Ministries to Vladivostok, where 
allied forces were keeping order. In ac- 
cordance with instructions I had already 
sent several members of my department 
on ahead and wa: waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to jein them. As soon as I 
heard the bridze had gone, I said to my- 
self, “It’s now or never.” My friend 
W. of the Foreign Office and I spent sev- 
eral restless hcurs planning how to get 
away. In the afternoon of the 238d we 
managed to procure a pass to cross the 
river through the Allies, and W. sent his 
soldier servant to find a boat. This he 
succeeded in dong by paying 200 rubles 
—probably a record price for a ferry. 
We waited till nightfall, and then got 
across without arousing suspicion. It 
was anything but a pleasant trip, as we 
dodged between pieces of. floating ice, 
which occasionally crashed against the - 
frail sides of our little craft. 

When we reached the railway yards we 
had a long and trying hunt for the spe- 
cial car allotted to us. Up and down, 
up and down the wilderness of tracks we 
wandered, stalking our quarry. I doubt 
if ever a big-game hunter had a more 
exciting chase or ran greater risks than 
we as we dodged in and out between 
trains. 

At last we found our carriage. 


FLEEING FOR LIFE 


Finding ourselves unmolested, I sent 
my soldier servant out at dawn in plain 
clothes to get the news. Here I must 
add that the devotion of our orderlies 
was touching. Originally I had two to 
serve me, but a few days earlier the 
second man had begged me for a pass 
across the river to fetch his things. He 
bade me good-bye with tears in his eyes. 
Astonished at such a show of emotion,. 
I asked the other soldier what was 
troubling Sasha. “ Has he had bad news, 
perhaps, from his family?” But the 
other orderly shook his head. “Sasha 
has no bad news. He is sad because he 
is obliged to leave you. He will never 
come back.” He never did—nor could I 
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blame him. Even to remain so long in 
my service had meant running a great 
personal risk. 

Our messenger brought back varied, 
exciting, and sometimes contradictory 
reports. But one point was hideously 
clear—we might expect to be arrested in 
half an hour. Hastily struggling into 
our clothes, my friend and I therefore 
started out to seek an asylum. Our only 
hope lay in the Allies, and each of us 
decided to go to the train of a friendly 
power and beg for sanctuary. 

It was agreed that I should go first 
to the Japanese. They received me most 
kindly and courteously, but, though the 
Colonel in charge was profuse in his as- 
surances that his people meant to pro- 
tect us, he regretted that he could take 
no steps to do so until the allied High 
Council had finished its deliberations, 
which were to begin at 2 P. M. 

“ But we expect to be arrested in half 
an hour,” I gasped. 

“Very sorry,” he answered, drawing 
in his breath; “I can only assure you 
our Ambassador intends to do everything 
to protect you.” I thought bitterly of 
the place that is paved with good in- 
tentions, thanked him, and moved on. 
Let me add that the allied deliberations 
lasted two days and reached no definite 
conclusions. Had we waited for them to 
end there would have been nothing left 
of us to protect. 


SENSATIONS OF A FUGITIVE 


The sensations of a fugitive and a beg- 
gar are the reverse of pleasant; nor is 
the prospect of being seized and tor- 
tured or stood up without trial before 
a firing squad an agreeable one. 
disdainful remark of a reporter in Omsk, 
that “the civilian Ministers and their 
staffs were in a real panic over their dan- 
ger,” flashed across my mind. With what 
satisfaction would I have seen that man 
now in my place doomed to wander in 
the dim light over a wilderness of tracks, 
hiding in every shadow like a criminal 
and starting at the sound of his own 
footsteps as they crunched on the thin 
layer of hoar frost! Such an experience 


would have made him realize that to die 
in battle like the “ military heroes” he 
loved to praise was easy compared to the 
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horrors of being hunted as we were like 
rats with no chance to defend ourselves. 

‘It was doubly tantalizing to see all 
the waiting trains, with their allied flags 
and red crosses, some with their engines 
smoking. If only one would pull out, I 
might ride to safety on a brake box, as 
many an outcast has done before. But 
the last express to leave that station 
had gone twenty-four hours ago. We 
had been just too late to catch it, though 
some of our people were more lucky, in- 
cluding, I am thankful to say, most of 
our ladies. An order appeared imme- 
diately afterward that no more trains 
should be permitted to leave, and as a 
matter of fact this one in question was 
specially allowed through by the Social 
Revolutionaries only because the Czechs 
insisted; the latter had some of their 
own officers and their wives on board. 

My friend was already there waiting 
impatiently when I reached our car 
again. He could read in my face that I 
had failed. - Yet he laughed softly. 
“ Never mind; don’t be uneasy,” he said; 
“the Americans will take us in.” The 
Americans, God bless them! My relief 
was so great that I staggered, scarcely 
able to believe my ears. Was _ it pos- 
sible that good sense and kind hearts 
had triumphed over red tape? “ We must 
hurry,” he added; “there is no time to 
lose. Let us go over to their train.” 
So once more, but with very different 
feelings, we dodged again across the 
tracks. 


WELCOMED BY AMERICANS 


Never shall I forget the welcome of 
those kindly Americans. Never can I 
thank sufficiently the officer in charge 
who greeted so heartily the little group 
of wretched fugitives, some of whom 
were but yesterday Cabinet Ministers. 
Several of the Red Cross nurses volun- 
teered to double up and thus leave a 
spare compartment for us. It was only 
one more proof of the way the American 
Red Cross personnel always acted. In 
the midst of jealousies and enmities, they 
won everybody’s love and _ gratitude. 
Among our unfortunate Russians, wheth- 
er sick, wounded or simply refugees, they 
had the reputation of ministering angels 
—sustaining life, creating hope. Admi- 








ration for the doctors and nurses was 
universal in Siberia, and it is a pleasure 
to add my small mite to the swelling 
total. 

The relief of sitting down in a cozy 
compartment to rest just once without a 
thought of danger was simply delicious. 
It seemed like heaven to find a hot 
luncheon prepared for us, and this was 
but one of many little attentions devised 
for our comfort by hosts who could not 
do enough for their unfortunate guests. 


We had come to our allies for shelter 
—none too soon—with nothing but the 
clothes on our backs. My soldier servant 
was instructed to try and bring our mea- 
gre baggage later to the American train. 
We warned him, of course, to do it as 
quietly as possible, and on no account to 
attract attention. While he was waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to carry out 
our orders, the Social Revolutionaries 
came ‘to search our car. Vania, the or- 
derly, was carefully questioned, but he 
had been well coached beforehand. “ My 
master,” he declared stoutly, “is an offi- 
cial of the Chinese Railway.” “A civil- 
ian?” “Certainly.” “ Are you sure he 
is not a General?” ‘“ Have I not already 
said so?”’ “Then where is he?” “ Where 
would he be but across the river in Ir- 
kutsk? ” More questions followed about 
what the person concerned was doing, all 
of which Vania answered very smartly. 


NOT OUT OF DANGER 


The Social Revolutionaries were still 
suspicious, however, and insisted upon 
searching the car. They found it empty 
except for a lady, wife of one of the aides 
de camp, who was waiting to join her 
husband. With admirable self-control 
she kept her head. Instead of screaming 
or fainting, as a foolish woman might 
have done, she calmly went on polishing 
her nails and looked so innocent about it 
that the men did not question her, but 
simply walked out to arrest one of our 
unfortunate Colonels, who happened to 
be hiding in the train opposite. De- 
scribing the scene afterward Vania ex- 
claimed: “ Oh, she was a keen one, that 
woman—so cool in the face of all those 
specialists! Unfamiliar words were 


rather a stumbling block to him, and 
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“ Socialist ” was always “ specialist ” in 
his vocabulary. 

Greatly relieved though we were to 
have found shelter and to get the com- 
fort of a few personal belongings again, 
we were still by no means free from anx- 
iety. It was not only uncertainty about 
our own fate that worked on our spirits. 
We were terribly distressed about the 
many friends who were still in Irkutsk. 

The consciousness that we might be an 
involuntary cause of trouble to our kind 
hosts, officially committed to the non-in- 
terference policy, was scarcely less dis- 
turbing. The simple excuse of common 
humanity and charity for protecting us 
would have availed them nothing in in- 
ternational relations. We therefore de- 
cided, in order to make things easier, to 
attach our own car to the American 
train. Then if our allies were asked 
whether they were giving us sanctuary 
they could honestly answer “ No,” for 
we should be in our own carriage. After 
a whole day’s manoeuvring we managed 
to carry out our plan. Either the Social 
Revolutionaries did not notice the shunt- 
ing or else they thought it was some pri- 
vate arrangement of the Americans. 


WEARY DAYS OF WAITING 


Our next desire was to see the train 
start, for so long as we remained in the 
station we and our hosts were in grave 
danger of discovery. But days dragged 
by, weary days of waiting and hoving to 
get off. At last on Dec. 31, New Year’s 
Eve, which is always a great and happy 
festival for us Russians, we were cheered 
by the news that our train might start 
any time now—perhaps that very day. 
We had arranged a little celebration in 
honor of the festival, and the cook had 
promised us extra dainties, when in the 
midst of our preparations there was a 
sharp burst of rifle firing in the rail- 
way yards between the station and the 
group of trains. We suspected, of 
course, some new attack of the Social 
Revolutionaries. Not at all. News quick- 
ly filtered through that the firing came 
from a body of Semenov’s men under 
General Skipetrov, who were shooting 
from a point a few miles to the east 
(from the next station down the line, in 
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fact, where they had their headquarters 
in armored cars,) in an attempt to re- 
take the Irkutsk Station. Desirous as 
we were to see: them oust the Social Rev- 
olutionaries, we regretted that our 
would-be deliverers were obliged to fight 
their battle over our heads, as it were. 
Bullets from rifles and machine guns 
whistled across the yards, and pattered 
like rain on the roof of the cars. Two 
pierced the walls of our compartment. 

The station was actually taken and re- 
taken twice, before, to our bitter disap- 
pointment, Skipetrov’s troops were de- 
feated by force of numbers. Among 
graver consequences, his failure con- 
demned us to more weary days of wait- 
ing. 


VENTURING OUT IN DISGUISE 


When we grew desperate from the con- 
finement, some of us would venture out 
in a Y. M. C. A. disguise provided by our 
American friends. I sometimes walked 
up and down the platform for hours to- 
gether till I was tired out, keeping care- 
fully in the shadow of the cars, lest the 
passing soldiers might recognize my face 
even under a cap well pulled down. Some 
of our people who likewise got out to 
stretch their legs were actually stopped 
by these soldiers and asked the way or 
the time. But as agreed, the refugees 
all replied in broken Russian, so they 
were not molested. Though the soldiers 
appeared friendly enough, they did not 
attempt to fraternize further, perhaps 
because, for some reason, the Y. M. C. A. 
people were not popular with any party. 

On Jan. 3, to our intense joy, we were 
told that five trains, including ours, 
would start within twenty-four hours. 
. They were scheduled to leave in the fol- 
lowing order: No. 1, Czech train; 2, 
American High Commissioner’s train; 3, 
Czech train; ours was No. 4. We were 
naturally in a great state of excitement. 
How eagerly we peered through the win- 
dows to watch No. 1 pull out, then 2, 
then 3. Our turn at last! But we were 
doomed to disappointment again. “ We 
shan’t start today, after all,” our engi- 
neer said when we inquired about the de- 
lay. “The first trains took the wrong 
track and are coming back.” 


It was only ten hours later that we 
heard the welcome grinding of our 
wheels as we slowly began (to move out 
of the station yard. Sweeter music never 
sounded in my ears. Off at last! 


THE JOURNEY TO HARBIN 


The long journey to Harbin, which in 
normal times is a matter of two days, 
took us eighteen. All the way our kind 
friends the Americans appeared only to 
think of how {to please and console us. 
One would bring books to distract our 
minds and relieve the tedium. Another 
would concoct a new dish to vary the 
monotony of a menu chiefly drawn from 
cans. I remember particularly the ef- 
forts of one kindly Red Cross nurse, of 
whom we had several on board. She was 
an adept at telling fortunes with cards, 
and would come to our compartment 
every evening to lay out the cards for us. 
There was a certain irony in seeing 
whether our fate was to be shot on the 
morrow or not. I must say the cards 
generally foretold the greatest horrors. 
When we protested, the nurse always an- 
swered seriously, “ Well, you see, if I 
were to tell you good things you would 
know they weren’t true, so I have to read 
what I see in order to convince you.” The 
list of tortures and summary executions 
in store for us always ended by raising 
a laugh—so our kind friend managed to 
give us a cheerful good night after all, in 
her own way. 

As a matter of fact, we were often in 
grave danger still. At any station we 
were likely to be taken off by Semenov’s 
men, and we were under no illusions as 
to what that meant. There had long been 
friction between the Ataman and the 
Kolchak Government. Moreover, at this 
moment we were unpopular with al! par- 
ties, so that almost any one, whatever his 
politics, would have shot us with pYeas- 
ure. 


Our trip to Chita went off without 
any noteworthy incident. As we neared 
this station, which was Semenov’s head- 
quarters and popularly known as “ the 
Ogre’s lair,” the Americans -warned us 
to make ourselves as inconspicuous as 
possible. We did so. But there was no 


attempt to molest us in any way, though 








we were extremely anxious till we got 
clear of the town. 


One dangerous stop was at Dauria, 
where for two years Semenov had estab- 
lished his peculiar intelligence: depart- 
ment. It was a place men spoke of with 
a shudder. Ghastly events reminding 
one of the Middle Ages happened in this 
lonely spot twenty miles from the Man- 
churian border—events which shocked 
and staggered even those familiar with 
the Ataman’s ferocity... Knowing that 
the train was likely to be searched here, 
we thought it best to slip into the diner, 
leaving our own car empty. I found a 
corner near the kitchen stove, which had 
the double advantage of giving me physi- 
cal warmth and moral comfort. The 
Red Cross nurses, who took a keen inter- 
est in our safety, all managed to cluster 
around and hide us, without appearing 
to do so. One of them spread out her 
wide skirt, on the pretext of arranging 
it, to screen W. from the prying cyes of 
passersby. 


ESCAPING SEMENOV'S CLUTCHES 


Meanwhile we could distinctly hear 
Semenov’s officers just outside the win- 
dow asking for us. They had been told 
we were on board. To refuse their re- 
quest to search the train would have 
looked suspicious. It was therefore 
granted, and one officer did actually 
enter our car, though not till we were 
safely in the kitchen. It never occurred 
to him that a Government official would 
be busy, as I was, examining coals be- 
hind the range. 

Our American hosts, like ourselves, 
breathed a sigh of relief when we finally 
got away from that ill-famed station. 
All of us had heard dreadful stories of 
the shocking crimes committed there. 
When a man suddenly disappeared, if 
some one happened to ask for him, the 
answer would be simply, “Oh, So and 
So! He has gone to the debit of Seme- 
nov’s account.” That simply meant that 
he had been shot down ruthlessly and his 
body thrown out on the steppe to rot. I 
gathered that Semenov’s soldiers were 
simply picturesque savages, many being 
Tartars, strikingly handsome in their 
gaudy uniforms, but cruel and repulsive 
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looking on account of their high cheek 
bones and slanting eyes. 


Some versts beyond Dauria we reached 
Manchuria station, where we were to 
cross the frontier into Chinese territory 
—and safety. A bit of luck helped us 
here. Two of Semenov’s officers here 
happened to be very friendly with the 
local American engineer. When they 
saw our train arriving they said: “ We 
know So and So (naming us) are on 
board.” The American calmly denied it. 
“ Well,” said the Russians, “ we have in- 
formation of this fact from reliable 
sources, but if you say ‘No’ we will 
ask no more questions.” 

We looked forward with impatience 
now to arriving in Harbin, where we 
hoped to meet friends who could give us 
news of what had happened at Irkutsk 
since our departure. Gradually, from one 
source or another, we learned of all the 
sad events that had taken place after we 
left. 

It appeared that after the mutiny of 
our troops on Dec. 4 and the taking of 
the station the Social Revolutionaries 
made a first attempt to get into the town 
itself four days later. They managed to 
capture the telegraph station, but after 
a whole day’s battle on the 28th with the 
troops that still remained loyal they were 
repulsed to the suburbs. 

On the 29th and 30th hope revived. 
Our success heartened the townsfolk. 
Theatres reopened, life became once more 
nearly normal. Proclamations posted in 
the streets announced that Semenov’s 
troops were coming to rescue Irkutsk 
from the Social Revolutionaries. This 
cheerful atmosphere was rudely dispelled 
on the 31st, however, when news filtered 
into the town that after a pitched bat- 
tle at the station—the very fight in 
which we had unwittingly taken part— 
Semenov’s troops had been repulsed and 
many made prisoners. 


FUTILE NEGOTIATIONS 


Our Ministers thought there was noth- 
ing left to do but ito enter into pourpar- 
lers with the Social Revolutionaries, 
since we could no longer count on our 
military forces. This was indeed a for- 
lorn hope. The Allies refused to act as 
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intermediaries, but suggested thait the 
respective delegates. of both parties 
should meet on neutral ground, e. g., one 
of their trains. That meeting was little 
better than a farce. 

At the appointed time the Social Revo- 
lutionary delegates arrived and were 
greeted by the Allies, who acted as hosts 
to both sides for the occasion. Though 
not prepared to show political partiality, 
they had a very gracious manner of of- 
fering whisky and soda to everybody. An 
hour was spent in social chat while they 
waited for our delegates. A second hour 
passed before the three Kolchak Minis- 
ters, with a nonchalance typically Rus- 
sian, were seen slowly proceeding in the 
direction of the conference along the 


shores of the frozen Angara, which was . 


really a beautiful sight with its banks 
fringed with icicles. On this lovely Win- 
ter morning these gentlemen were ad- 
miring the fairy view, oblivious of the 
passage of time and totally forgetful, in 
their appreciation of nature, of ‘the des- 
perate political crisis. Could such a 
thing happen in any other country? 

A few apologies, more whisky and 
soda for our side, and the Allies retired, 
leaving the Russians to fight things out 
among themselves. The Social Revolu- 
tionaries produced a list of twelve condi- 
tions, and the Kolchak delegates asked 
permission to go home (via the charming 
ice scene again) to-deliberate upon them. 
An armistice of twenty-four hours, after- 
ward extended for twelve hours more, 
Was arranged. 

On the night of Jan. 4, just before the 
expiry of this armistice, our Council of 
Ministers met for the last time to discuss 
what could be done. I have referred else- 
where to our Russian love of talk. It 
was never better exemplified than on 
this occasion. Each person present at 
the meeting had a different idea. One 
wanted to surrender, another to fight, a 
third to do nothing at all. The meeting 
lasted till 5 A. M., when, all present be- 
ing thoroughly exhausted, they retired to 
rest without having decided anything. 

For lack of any definite concerted con- 
clusion, separate action was taken by 
various leaders. The War Minister and 
the Minister of Marine, Handjine, a 


vague but amiable quantity, who had too 
long left those under him to do as they 
pleased, left with a few others on foot 
toward Baikal. Before morning this 
strange little party had managed to walk 
twenty miles. Later they joined up with 
Semenov’s guards. 


On the 5th, when the armistice ex- 
pired, the Social Revolutionaries, without 
waiting any longer for the answer that 
our Cabinet could not agree upon, quietly 
entered Irkutsk. Alas, in the confusion 
our people had neglected to warn the 
cadets in time. Many were therefore 
still: in the colleges on the morning of 
the 5th, and when the Social Revolution- 
aries entered, these poor boys had no 
chance to escape. 


THE FATE OF KOLCHAK 


On learning all these details we felt 
the deepest anxiety for Kolchak himself. 
We were safe at last, but he was still at 
Verdjni-Udinsk, beyond Omsk, under 
guard of the Czechs. It was horrible to 
feel that we could do nothing to help 
him any more—only hope and pray that 
he would not stop long in that danger- 
ous spot, but be allowed to get out of 
Russia under allied safe conduct. 

Imagine our consternation when we 
learned that, despite the fact that he 
was under the guardianship of the High 
Command of the allied forces in Siberia, 
he had been handed over to the Social 
Revolutionaries! There had been long 
pourparlers by direct wire before this 
decision, between Syrovoi, Commander in 
Chief of the Czech forces, and General 
Janin, who was then near Baikal, the re- 
sults of which Kolchak and his staff 
awaited in profound agony. With a 
soldier’s pride our Supreme Commander 
had been unwilling to leave the front— 
till too late. The time came when he had 
to trust to the faith and the humanity 
of the Czechs. Did he suspect that this 
was a desperate venture? Perhaps; yet 
that way there might lie a chance for the 
safety of his staff and the treasure he 
had in charge. 

When he found his friends had played 
him false and delivered him into the 
hands of his enemies he realized that all 
was over, and with one bitter cry, “ The 





foreigners have betrayed me!” he went 
with dignity and courage to that prison 
from which he knew he would never 
come out alive. 

His loyal supporters still clung to the 
forlorn hope that he might be given a 
just trial, but this hope was dashed when 
about Feb. 10 authentic news appeared 
that on the morning of the 7th the Chief 
of our Government, who, whatever his 
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mistakes and human faults, was still a 
brave and patriotic son of Russia, had 
been ignominiously murdered in the 
courtyard of the prison, where he had 
spent three weeks of perhaps the great- 
est moral suffering ever endured by any 
political or military leader, even in these 
troubled times. 


[To be concluded next month with a docu- 
mented account of Kolchak’s career and 
death.) 


Siberia and the Japanese Army 


Facts Bearing on the Charge That Japan’s Motive Is 
Imperialism Rather Than Self-Defense 


APAN’s real purpose in keeping 
her armed forces in Siberia after 
the departure of the Americans 
and Allies is still something of 

a puzzle. The Japanese themselves 
say that their object in continuing 
to occupy Vladivostok and the Mari- 
time Province, in seizing virtual con- 
trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the 
vital artery of North Manchuria, and 
in maintaining a military grip on the 
whole region is purely one of self- 
defense. Marquis Okuma, Japan’s 
veteran statesman, in an interview on 
May 20, 1920, said: 

If Burope and America understand 
Japan’s motives and give moral support, 
Japan will be ready to disarm in Siberia, 
try to improve conditions, and open the 
continent to commerce. If they are unable 
to reach an understanding, Japan will 
withdraw, but the world must face the 
consequences. * * * 

It is necessary for Japan and England 
to do something, and they would welcome 
the co-operation of the United Stztes. 
Japan would like to withdraw her army 
from Siberia. It already has cost $300,- 
000,000 and many lives. 

Japan offers the world an open door in 
Siberia and does not intend to monopolize 
the country’s commerce. She wants her 
purposes made clear in order that the 
other powers will not suspect that she has 
other motives. If the other powers are 
suspicious, no other course is left open 
to Japan except to leave and disclaim 
responsibility for the consequences. If 
Bolshevism enters China Japan will he 
obliged to help her. * * * 

Other nations, however, are charging 


Japan with a deliberate purpose of hold- 
ing Eastern Siberia permanently. The 
Japan Chronicle, a British publication 
at Kobe, Japan, has long been making 
this charge and devoting much space to 
the subject. 

In the Summer of 1918 it was agreed 
that Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan should send each 7,000 men into 
Siberia to preserve order. Japan immedi- 
ately sent 100,000, the extra 93,000 being 
dispatched via Korea and Manchuria in 
order to fulfill the terms of the Sino- 
Japanese military agreement, under 
which Japan undertook to protect the 
Chinese frontier. “Incidentally,” re- 
marks The Chronicle editor, “ this agree- 
ment was forced on China against her 
will, and Mr. Chen Lu has told the 
American Chargé d’Affaires that China 
will on no account co-operate with Japan 
in making war on the Russians.” 


EFFECTS OF INTERVENTION 


Since the departure of the American 
and allied troops the Japanese have come 
into active conflict even with the Czechs 
and have encountered increasing hostil- 


’ ity on every hand. The Japan Chronicle’s 


view of the situation is expressed in 
these words: 


We have, to the point of being weari- 
some, pointed out repeatedly that the 
presence of the Japanese troops in Siberia 
created the very conditions which prevent 
their withdrawal. There has been ab- 
solutely no need of them. The whole plan 
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and procedure of intervention has been a 
disaster. From the Czarist and from the 
Bolshevist points of view, and from every 
intermediate point of view as well, the 
Japanese intervention has been nothing 
but destructive. 


Frequent battles with the Bolshevist 
forces occurred in March and April in 
the Maritime Province, at Nikolsk, at 
Khabarovsk and other points, and along 
the Chinese Eastern Railway on both 
sides of Harbin. Forced to withdraw 
from Khabarovsk and other parts of the 
Amur Province, and to give protection 
to hundreds of Japanese refugees from 
this district, the Japanese troops were 
confronted everywhere with intense hos- 
tility from all classes. 


‘ SUDDEN ATTACK BY JAPANESE 


On the pretext that the Russians had 
been sniping them, the Japanese forces 
suddenly surrounded and disarmed the 
Russian forces throughout the Maritime 
Province, treating their prisoners, it is 
alleged, with great indignity. Bloody 
scenes occurred at Nikolsk, where the 
Russians, expecting no attack, were over- 
Vladi- 


whelmed by superior numbers. 
vostok was taken on April 5 after eight 
hours of fighting; Russian and Korean 
prisoners were marched through the 
streets with their hands and arms tied 


with ropes. Eyewitnesses declare that 
the Japanese attack was unprovcked, and 
recount acts of great brutality com- 
mitted by the Japanese soldiery. Signs of 
careful prearrangement are seen by The 
Japan Chronicle in the fact that the 
Japanese losses in most cases were only 
one or two, as compared with hundreds 
of Russians slain, though in some places 
the Japanese losses were greater; the 
destruction of the great bridge over the 
Amur, above Khabarovsk, for no better 
reason than an alleged report that the 
Russians were coming on an armored 
train, would seem: to indicate, in the 
opinion of this authority, that the Japan- 
ese plans were not perfectly co-ordinated: 

The Provisional Government at Vladi- 
vostok first sent a protest to Japanese 
headquarters, which was rejected on the 
ground that the Japanese assumed no 
responsibility for events which the Rus- 
sians had precipitated by their own 
actions. A protest was then lodged with 
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the international diplomatic corps. The 
demand for the release of the Russians 
arrested and for the evacuation of the 
looted Government buildings was granted 
by the Japanese only in part. The Pro- 
visional Government also made a strong 
demand that the Japanese cease inter- 
ference in Russian affairs, that they 
tender an apology, and that they return 
all the arms and munitions they had 
seized. Tokio was considering these de- 
mands toward the middle of April while 
awaiting the report of the Director of 
Political Affairs, who arrived at Vladi- 
vostok on April 18. Russian feeling at 
Vladivostok was running high; the 
trades unions were threatening a general 
strike, and the extremists were organiz- 
ing an anti-Japanese press campaign, 
combined with terrorism. General Bul- 
suiley, Commander in Chief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of Vladivostok, 
after one unsuccessful attempt, finally 
began negotiations with the Japanese on 
April 15 as representative of the Pro- 
visional Government. A military agree- 
ment signed on April 28 proved inde- 
cisive. Further negotiations lagged, but 
hostilities between the Russians and 
Japanese finally ceased on May 25. 


THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC 


Meantime there came into being at 
Verkhne-Udinsk, in Transbaikalia, on 
the Selenga River, a new Government 
formed by Siberian Russians under the 
name of the “Far Eastern Republic,” 
which the Peking correspondent of The 
London Times called “ pink in appear- 
ance, but red at heart.” It is composed 
of “nonpartisan peasants, workers and 
members of the Intelligentsia.” Its For- 
eign Minister and dominating person- 
ality is A. S. Krasnochekov. The career 
of this man, whose real name is Tobel- 
son, is of considerable interest. Tobelson, 
up to July, 1918, was a Chicago lawyer, 
a Communist by conviction, who claimed 
American citizenship. He arrived in 
Vladivostok in 1918 and went to Kha- 
barovsk. Here he headed the Far East- 
ern Soviet. He was driven out when the 
allied nations began their intervention in 
August, 1918. He then wandered west- 
ward, and was finally thrown into prison 
under his assumed name in Irkutsk. He 
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was freed in January, 1920, when the 
local Social Revolutionariesended the rule 
of Kolchak at that place. At Verkhne- 
Udinsk, surrounded by other Russian 
revolutionists who had been in hiding or 
in prison since the advent of Kolchak, he 
conducted his own publicity bureau, send- 
ing out broadcast news of the new-born 
Far Eastern Republic, proclaimed as the 
long desired “buffer State” between 
Soviet Russia and Japan. 


. The claims of this new State, as set 
forth in a note addressed to all the 
powers, included the formation of an 
independent republic of the eastern prov- 
inces of Transbaikalia, the Maritime 
Provinces, Saghalien, Kamchatka and 
the rights of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way now vested in China. The object set 
forth was the free election of a demo- 
cratic Government and the appointment 
of a Provisional Government represent- 
ing all parties, which would continue to 
fight reaction and would summon a con- 
stituent assembly to decide on the future 
of the new State. 


This new buffer republic was recog- 


nized by the Moscow Government on 
May 17. Jacob David Janson, the Bol- 
shevist Chief for Foreign Affairs in 
Siberia, stated subsequently that the full 
independence of the new Government 
was recognized, and that Moscow would 
take no hand in resolving for the Far 
Eastern Republic the problem confront- 
ing it in the attitude of the reactionaries 
under General Semenov, backed by the 
Japanese militarists, unless the Japa- 
nese invaded Bolshevist territory beyond 
the Selenga River. If the new republic 
asked for aid the Bolshevist Government, 
however, he stated, would send an army 
to assist it. “ All we want now,” said 
M. Janson, “is the evacuation of the 
Japanese and that the Russians be left 
alone to work out international prob- 
lems.” At this time the most easterly 
division of the Soviet Army was at 
Verkhne-Udinsk. At and around Chita 
were remnants of the Kolchak army and 
the forces of General Semenov support- 
ing the Japanese in their operations 
against the Bolsheviki. 


A statement was issued by Krasno- 
chekov on June 2, addressed particularly 


to tke Japanese. Conciliatory in its 
nature, it recalled the declaration of the 
Japanese High Commissioner in Siberia 
to the effect that Japan would recognize 
the Far Eastern Republic as soon as it 
was politically, militarily and economical- 
ly independent of Soviet Russia. He then 
set forth the fact that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had recognized this independ- 
ence. 


ORGANIZING THE NEW REPUBLIC 


The Russo-Japanese Armistice Com- 
mission appointed to effect an under- 
standing was made up of representatives 
of the Far Eastern Republic and of mem- 
bers of the Japanese Military Mission. 
This commission arrived at Khabarovsk 
on May 26. Discussions begun soon after 
at Gongota Station, midway between the 
Japanese-Semenov and Russian fronts, 
were temporarily broken off on June 2. 
A Moscow wireless of June 23 stated that 
Japan had agreed to recognize the Far 
Eastern Republic on condition that ‘it 
should maintain complete political and 
economic independence of Soviet Russia, 
and that it should guarantee a demo- 
cratic form of Government. M. Krasno- 
chekov, the Foreign Minister, it was 
added, had declared these conditions to 
be acceptable. 

During this time the new republic was 
working actively to complete its organi- 
zation. One hundred and thirteen dele- 
gates met at Vladivostok on June 20 and 
formed a “ Far East People’s Assembly.” 
M. Medvediev, President of the Zemstvo 
Provisional Government, announced his 
willingness to transfer to this assembly 
all the Government functions except 
those of a purely Zemstvo character. 
Elections were to be held immediately. 

The event that gave Japan grounds 
for her subsequent annexation of the 
northern half of Saghalien was the mas- 
sacre of 700 Japanese at Nikolaevsk in 
April. After the Red forces had re- 
entered the city they had begun a reign 
of terror. 

Japanese forces sent to the rescue 
of the survivors arrived on June 3, 
only to find the town in flames and some 
120 survivors of the first massacre mur- 
dered, according to official advices from 
Tokio. In Tokio, on June 24, impressive 
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memorial services were held for the 
victims of this. double slaughter. These 
services were arranged, it was stated, to 
show the importance attached by the 
Japanese Nation tothesemurders. Princes 
of the royal family, members of the 
Ministry and of the Diet were present, 
and a great crowd of civilians thronged 
the Diet building, where the ceremony 
was held. Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 
President of the House of Peers, de- 
clared the massacre “extremely regret- 
table,” adding that “it concerns the entire 
world as well as Japan, for it was a 
gross outrage upon humanity.” Premier 
Hara declared it the Government’s in- 
tention “ to maintain national prestige to 
the utmost.” 


A JAPANESE BUFFER STATE 


In the whole procedure of the Japanese 
in Siberia, which one section even of the 
Japanese press criticises severely, the 
Japan Chronicle and other anti-Japanese 
critics see a deliberate purpose of the 
militarists at Tokio to keep hold of 
Siberia permanently and to annex Trans- 


baikalia under the pretext of creating 
an independent buffer State, but a State 
which will really be under Japanese 
control. 


The plan of a buffer State, which 
has been much discussed in Japan, was 
originally conceived by the Bolsheviki, 
according to the Chronicle, in order to 
avert conflict with the Japanese. The 
idea emanated first from the large num- 
ber of Communists in the Irkutsk region 
who had joined the Red forces. The 
original proposal was to incorporate in 
such a State the Chita district up to the 
Selenga River, the Primorsk, including 
Vladivostok and Nikolaievsk, and the 
Priamur, including Harbin and Blago- 
veshchensk, all to be administered, not 
by Soviet rule, but by the local Zemstvos. 
A Mr. Krasnorkov, a Soviet commissary, 
the Chronicle says, was empowered by 
Moscow to form such a buffer State. 

The Japanese took up this idea, which 
they interpreted in their own interests. 
Proposals made by the Moscow and 
Irkutsk Bolshevist authorities — that 
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_ neither the Bolsheviki nor the Japanese 


should. make any further advance from 
the positions held by the opposing 
factions in May—were answered bya 
declaration by General Oi, Commander 
in Chief of the Japanese troops, on May 
10, explainiag the Japanese policy, con- 
senting to the proposals made, and de- 
claring plainly for the creation of such 
a buffer State. M. Vilensky, the Soviet 
representative at Vladivostok, was stated 
by the Asahi to have hailed this declara- 
tion as the first step in the establish- 
ment of an understanding between the 
two nations. It appears, however, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, that the Japa- 
nese by no means accept the Verkhne- 
Udinsk Republic in this light, but are 
planning to create such a State under 
the Hetman Semenov, whose forces had 
been co-operating with the Japanese 
against the Bolsheviki. 


The Chronicle adds: 


Meanwhile we have the military occu- 
pation of a friendly country, the dis- 
armament of its forces, the destruction 
of its communications, the killing of 
those who resist, the imprisonment of 
those who surrender, and the hoisting of 
foreign flags on its buildings. This is 
the result of an intervention undertaken 
for purely pacific purposes and without 
the slightest intention of interfering with 
the self-government of the country.* 


The whole policy of allied intervention, 
The Chronicle declares, was a mistaken 
one, and the chief result has been to 
open the way for Japanese imperialism 
in Siberia. 

{For recent developments, 


American note 
** Japan.’’] 


including the 
regarding Saghalien, see 


*The last-mentioned assertion is based in 


“part on the announcement of the Japanese 


Government which was issued toward the 
end of March, under the joint signatures of 
all the Ministers and which set forth Japan’s 
inability to withdraw her forces until cer- 
tain necessary objects are attained. This 
announcement reads in part: ‘‘ Japan is not 
prompted by any political ambition whatever 
toward Russia. The Japanese Government 
hereby declares in good faith that it will 
withdraw its troops as quickly as possible 
after the withdrawal of the Czechoslovaks 
from. Siberia, provided that the political 
situation in the regions contiguous to the 
Japanese territory is settled, the danger to 
Korea and Manchuria removed, the lives and 
property of Japanese residents protected, 
and the freedom of communications safe- 
guarded.”’ 





J apan’s Position in Siberia 


Seen From the Russian Viewpoint 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


VER since the Japanese made 
their first moves in Siberia, some 
; months after the overthrow of 
the Kerensky Government, the 
Russian groups both in Siberia and else- 
where have been watching Japan’s poli- 
cies and activities with anxiety and ap- 
prehension. There was no lack of foreign 
troops in Siberia; almost every allied 
country was represented there and the 
United States had its troops in the 
field. But none of these foreign con- 
tingents occupied the same position as 
the Japanese, either in the approach to 
the problems that arose in Siberia or in 
the feelings of the people there. And 
today, when the rest of the Allies are 
practically out of Siberia, or at least 
have ceased to play an appreciable part 
in the affairs of the Russian Far East, 
the Japanese are not only staying over, 
but, because of the events of the past 
three months, have come to occupy an 
unprecedentedly commanding position, 
fraught with difficulties, dangers and 
possibilities. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Japanese activities in Siberia since the 
beginning of 1918, in the opinion of prac- 
tically every Russian group in Siberia, 
has been their persistence in not lending 
a full-fledged support to any important 
group or movement, but rather staking 
on individual leaders and playing them 
against each other. An excellent illus- 
tration of this is offered by the fact 
that the Japanese were most of the time 
courteously cool toward Kolchak and the 
movement which was represented by the 
Omsk Government, while it was an open 
secret that they supported Semenov and 
other “ atamans ” who persis*ently defied 
Kolchak and Omsk. The Japanese were 
not the only ones among the Allies who, 
by their policy, helped Kolchak and his 
whole movement toward a fatal end, but 
they certainly have to shoulder a part 
of the blame. 


Much of the present-day hostility 
toward the Japanese which exists in 
many parts of Siberia, and particularly 
in the Far East, is attributable to the 
policy which Japan pursued during the 
existence of the Omsk Government. The 
hostility is now openly expressed and 
openly exhibited. It has already led to 
bloody encounters. And, unfortunately, 
the policies which Japan pursues today 
are not making for the elimination of 
this hostility; on the contrary, they are 
paving the way for anything but the 
amicable neighborly relations which it 
is most important both for Japan and for 
Russia to establish in the near future. 

It is obvious, of course, that Japan 
occupies a peculiar position in the af- 
fairs of Siberia, and that her interests 
which are involved in the adjustments 
made there are of vital importance to 
her. Moreover, it is a matter of para- 
mount concern to her that the Soviet 
forces, after their victory over the anti- 
Bolshevist movement, may be able to 
reach the Pacific; and it is only natural 
for Japan to feel that too close a proxim- 
ity of a communist régime cannot be a 
very healthy factor so far as her internal 
situation is concerned. But at the same 
time all possible attention must be paid 
to the feelings and the reactions of the 
Russians, since the feelings and the ie- 
actions of today are the foundation for 
the sympathies and the orientations of 
the near or the distant future. All the 
Japanese statements, official and other- 
wise, concerning the Siberian situation 
invariably emphasize these two points, 
viz., that Japan is trying to protect her 
interests at home and on the Continent, 
and that she is seeking to prepare the 
way for future friendly relations be- 
tween herself and Russia. Here, then, 
we have the two tests by which the poli- 
cies and the activities of Japan in Si- 
beria should be judged. Let us examine 
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the events of the last months in the 
light of these two tests. 


EVENTS AT VLADIVOSTOK 


The part of Siberia which is of special 
concern to Japan is the territory lying 
between the seaboard and Lake Baikal. 
The key to this part of Siberia is the 
Port of Vladivostok. During the existence 
of the Omsk Government almost this 
whole territority was only under a 
nominal control of the Government.. Dif- 
ferent parts of it were held by leaders 
of armed bands, some of them command- 
ing rather large forces and enjoying 
outside assistance. The most important 
of these were the “ atamans” Semenov 
and Kalmykov, and General Rosanov. 
The latter was stationed in Vladivostok. 
While nominally under orders from 
Omsk, he acted, in reality, in an entirely 
independent manner, and his actions 
were offensive to all democratic elements. 
Many attempts were made at Omsk to 
have Rosanov removed, and finally on 
Oct. 25, 1919, Admiral Kolchak ordered 
Rosanov to give up his command and 
come to Omsk. But Rosanov appealed 
to Semenov and Kalmykov for assistance, 
and having been assured of their support 
and—so the Vladivostok version runs— 
of the good-will of the Japanese, he re- 
fused to obey the order from Omsk. 

The Omsk Government could not en- 
force its authority, and Rosanov re- 
mained the virtual master of the situa- 
tion. His rule in Vladivostok lasted 
until Jan. 31, 1920, by which time 
his authority had degenerated entirely 
and its remnants were easily overthrown 
by the partisan forces at the disposal 
of the Vladivistok Zemstvo, which then 
set up a Provisional Government. 

The next important event in the Rus- 
sian Far East occurred on April 4-5, 
when a series of armed clashes took 
place between the Russian and Japan- 
ese troops. During the two months 
which preceded the clash the relations 
between the Japanese and the Russians 
in Vladivostok and the adjacent territory 
were becoming more and more strained. 
The allied troops were being evacuated, 
but the Japanese made no preparations 
for leaving. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, headed by the President of the 
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Zemstvo, A. S. Medvyedev, maintained 
cordial relations with the political mis- 
sion at Vladivostok, although its rela- 
tions with the military command were 
strained. The Provisional Government 
made it its object to end the civil war 
and to come to some understanding with 
Moscow, and its chief objection against 
the Japanese was that they were not in 
favor of such a program. On the other 
hand, the Japanese objected most strenu- 
ously to the manner in which Medvye- 
dev’s Government attempted to hasten 
the evacuation of the Japanese troops. 


THE JAPANESE ULTIMATUM 


There seems to be no doubt that the 
hostility against the Japanese was some- 
thing that the Provisional Government 
could not control, even if it desired to 
do so. It was growing all the time and 
expressed itself more and more in open 
clashes. The departure of the Amer- 
ican troops left the Japanese alone in 
the field, and they apparently decided 
to take effective measures. On April 
2 an ultimatum was presented to the 
Provisional Government. The substance 
of the ultimatum was that there should 
be no interference with the actions of 
the Japanese military authorities, so far 
as those actions concerned military af- 
fairs; that all activities of secret groups 
or societies considered harmful for the 
Japanese troops or for Manchuria and 
Korea should be forbidden; that all pub- 
lications directed against the Japanese 
Empire, its existence or its army, should 
be suppressed. This ultimatum was ac- 
cepted in its entirety by the Provisional 
Government on April 4. 

But on the night of April 4 an un- 
fortunate incident took place at Vladi- 
vostok; Japanese patrols were fired 
upon in some parts of the city. On the 
following morning General Oi, command- 
ing the troops at Vladivostok, ordered all 
Russian troops disarmed. This order 
was carried out with considerable blood- 
shed, both in Vladivostok and in Nikolsk 
and Khabarovsk. 


The Provisional dis- 


Government 
claimed responsibility for the attacks 
on the Japanese patrols and entered into 
negotiations with the Japanese military 
command for the adjustment of the 
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situation. An agreement was finally 
signed in Vladivostok on April 29.. By 
virtue of this agreement no Russian 
troops are permitted to be present within 
thirty kilometers of the Ussuriysk and 
the: Suchansk railroad lines and of the 
China-Korea border. The only exception 


is made in the case of militia on police: 


duty, but its numbers can be determined 
only by agreement with the Japanese 
command. 


EFFECT OF THE AGREEMENT 


Thus the Japanese military command 
holds in its absolute control all the 
meansof transportation and theSuchansk 
coal mines. The Provisional Government 
is not forbidden to have troops of its 
own, but it is cut off from all sources 
of military supplies. And what is even 
more important, practically all cities 
and towns of importance, with the excep- 
tion of two or three small ones, come 
under the military control of. the Japa- 
nese, for they are all situated on or near 
the railroad lines. 

No wonder that the chief representa- 
tive of the Russian command said: “It 
is with a heavy feeling that we, the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian military 
command, sign this agreemen*.” 

It is clear, of course, that an arrange- 
ment of the kind contemplated in this 
agreement cannot last long and lead to 
anything like satisfactory results. While 
the Japanese diplomatic representatives 
in Siberia insist that the attitude of 
Japan has not undergone any recent 
change, the Russians ire just as insistent 
that a radical change has taken place. 
They consider that while before April 
4-5 it was possible to explain the 
presence of the Japanese troops in 
Siberia as a part of the interallied pro- 
gram of intervention there, the condi- 
tions under which the Japanese are now 
acting in Siberia can be described only 
as those of occupation. 


PLAN OF A BUFFER STATE 


There is an element in the situation 
which is often seized upon as a possible 
line of adjustment. It is the buffer 
State idea. This idea came up prominent- 
ly in Irkutsk soon after the overthrow 
of the Kolchak Government. It was 
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then contemplated to organize a buffer 
State with its capital at Irkutsk. The 
chief reason for this, advanced at that 
time, was that such a political formation 
in the east would render unnecessary or 
impossible the movement of the regular 
Soviet troops beyond Lake Baikal and 
would prevent a clash between them and 
the Japanese. It was- expected that in 
this way the possibility of a Japanese 
occupation of the Far East and the 
Transbaikal territory would be avoided . 
and a connection would be established 
between Eastern Siberia and Soviet-con- 
trolled Russia. 

This plan, however, was not carried 
out. At present the situation seems as 
follows: Irkutsk and the territory ad- 
joining it are controlled from Moscow. 
East of this is the territory with 
Verkhne-Udinsk as its centre, self-de- 
termined into a State. Then comes the 
territory still controlled by Semenov. 
And beyond that, the. maritime buffer 
State, with its capital at Vladivostok.. 

According to the latest information 
from Siberia, the territorial extension 
of the buffer State is expected to in- 
clude both the Vladivostok and the 
Verkhne-Udinsk territories, as soon as 
contact can be established between them, 
with the elimination of the Semenov bar- 
rier. So far, despite extensive diplo- 
matic negotiations on the subject, the 
Japanese are still inclined to lend sup- 
port to Semenov. A recent interview of 
a representative of the Central Informa- 
tion Bureau of Vladivostok with General 
Takayanaga sheds an interesting light 
on this subject: 


The General considers that the territory 
controlled by Semenov must be considered 
as a separate political entity in the nego- 
tiations for the unification of the Far 
Eastern formations. According to Seme- 
nov’s claims, his authority is supported 
by at least 75 per cent. of the population, 
by the Cossacks, the Buryats and a part 
of the Zemstvo. The liquidation of the 
barrier is desirable, but it must be done 
without violence, through agreement on 
the part of the political groups and a 
free expression of the will of the people. 


The Japanese have troops in the ter- 
ritory occupied by Semenov, and, judging 
by this interview, they will probably re- 
sist any attempts to liquidate the 
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Semenov movement by force. Inciden- 
tally, by agreement between Vladivostok 
and Verkhne-Udinsk, this task devolves 
on the Government of the latter. 


MOSCOW'S ATTITUDE 


The Soviet Government stands ready 
to give its entire support to the buffer 
State idea. For it the project contains 
obvious advantages, provided certain 
conditions can be met. The creation of 
the buffer State would remove the pos- 
sibility of a military encounter with 
Japan. This is very important for Mos- 
cow, for it wants peace very badly just 
now and will want peace still more badly 
after the war with Poland is over. As 
a special inducement to Japan for co- 
operation in this project, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is willing to permit the buffer 
to work out its political forms in a dif- 
ferent way from the general Soviet prac- 
tice. In his conversation with the head 
of the Japanese diplomatic mission in 
the Far East, the Soviet representative, 
V. D. Vilensky, made it quite clear that 
the Soviet Government would be willing 
to permit the creation of a buffer State, 
“in which the capitalistic activities of 
the foreigners, particularly the Japanese, 
would be able to develop in conditions to 
which they would be more accustomed 
than if Soviet forms were introduced.” 

Thus, for the Moscow Government the 
Far Eastern buffer State is a bone, 
which it is willing to throw to the Japa- 
nese capitalists in order to achieve peace 
at any cost. But that is not all, of 
course. To the Bolsheviki a buffer is 
a point of contact with the outside capi- 
talistic world, particularly the starting 
point of propaganda and agitation. There 
can be no doubt that the Moscow diplo- 
mats,and particularly the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Third International, have 
already a definite purpose in view for 
the Far Eastern buffer. The Soviet 
Government has good reasons for desir- 
ing the creation of the buffer State. 


ATTITUDE OF VARIOUS GROUPS 


To the extent to which there is a dan- 
ger that the buffer may become the base 
of supplies for communist activities in 
the Far East, the Japanase have grounds 
for apprehension. But obviously the key 
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to the situation, at least the immediate 
situation, lies in the attitude of the 
various groups in the territory of the 
buffer. There is no doubt that the 
groups now in power both in Vladivostok 
and in Verkhne-Udinsk would make the 
buffer merely a subservient tool for the 
purposes of the Soviet Government. 
Every statement that they make indi- 
cates this beyond any doubt. 

But there are other elements, particu- 
larly among the Socialist-Revolutionists, 
who have a different idea of the func- 
tion of the buffer State. They believe 
that Russia’s salvation lies in the crea- 
tion along its borders of small States, 
independent of the communistic centre 
and looking toward a reunion with 
nationally recreated Russia. These ele- 
ments are in favor of the creation of a 
real buffer State, and not merely a 
camouflaged portion of Soviet-controlled 
Russia. But events put these elements 
between two fires. They were put face 
to face with a choice between military 
occupation by the Japanese and semi- 
dependence upon the Soviet Government. 
They have chosen the latter. An Inter- 
Party Conference, recently held in Vladi- 
vostok, gave proof of this fact. 


RESULTS OF JAPAN'S POLICY 


How, then, have the activities of the 
Japanese in the Far East squared 
against the two tests laid down by their 
own responsible leaders? 

In the face of growing hostility on the 
part of the local population, they have 
grasped in a military vise the essential 
points in the Far East. They have re- 
duced the Government existing there to 
the status of a talking machine, having 
deprived it of the means to enforce its 
authority. They have extended their oc- 
cupation to the northern half of Sakhalin, 
and are only waiting for favorable 
weather conditions to extend it still 
more, along the Amur. How long will 
they be able to hold all this? And what 
military effort will be required for this 
purpose, which is not by any means 
slight? 

The Japanese have set out to provide 
against the possibility of communistic 
propaganda in Japan and still more par- 
ticularly in China and Korea. But the 









methods they have employed in doing 
this have actually driven the anti- 
Soviet elements in the Russian territories 
immediately adjoining China and Korea 
into the arms of the pro-Soviet elements. 
Instead of having to deal with hostility 
on the part of only the communist ele- 
ments, the Japanese now face a solid 
front of antagonism. The longer the 
military occupation continues the more 
bitterness will result from it. And a 
buffer State bitterly antagonistic to the 
Japanese, and, by contrast, sympathetic 
toward the Soviets, is, indeed, a poor 
protection against the infiltration of Red 
propaganda. 

It is possible, of course, that by virtue 
of sheer force the Japanese may be able 
to obtain economic concessions in the 
territory which they occupy. But, in the 
first place, such advantages can never 
be fully satisfactory, and, in the second 
place, the Russian resentment will not 
easily die away. It may result in conse- 
quences which will scarcely secure the 
advantages obtained. 

The activities of the Japanese military 
command in Siberia bear every earmark 
of hot-headedness and haste. Japan’s 
military representatives have gone after 
the problem of the adjustments in the 
Far East in a military fashion, which 
seldom takes into account the numberless 
other factors constituting the complex of 
relations between two peoples. It is now 
for the Japanese diplomacy to correct 
the mistakes made so far, if such cor- 
rection is still possible. 

The immediate situation is of vital 
concern, of course; but it is by no means 
the determining factor in the whole 
varied gamut of relations and difficulties 
which Japan faces in the Far East. 


AS SEEN BY RUSSIANS 


Seen from the larger Russian point of 
view, the situation seems to present two 
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important and salient features. In the 
first place, it is inconceivable that the 
Far Eastern seaboard can be detached 
from Russia when that country is re- 
constructed as a national State. And, 
secondly, it is just as inconceivable that 
Japan can hold this territory in military 
occupation until the Russian State is 
reconstructed, or even for any consider- 
able time. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
Russia will rise again as a great, re- 
united, national State. She will not give 
up her vital interests in the Far East. 
She will still retain her advantages in 
Manchuria and China, no matter what 
attempts are made today to abrogate 
her treaty rights there, either in favor 
of another power or through a one-sided 
renunciation on the part of China. A 
feeling of national resurgence is already 
growing in Russia, below the Bolshevist 
exterior and in spite of the Soviet forms. 
It is this rising tide of nationalism that 
inspires the Russian armies battling on 
the Polish front. When this tide rises 
high enough the whole Soviet régime 
will become merely a toy, tossed about 
on its mighty waves. The time will come 
when the Russian people will shake off 
the shackles of communism and inter- 
nationalism and will again come into its 
own. Russia will again come to rest 
upon the Pacific coast as Russia, not as 
Soviet Russia or the Far Eastern 
buffer. 

It is most important both for Russia 
and for Japan that friendly relations 
should exist between them. Eventually 
the Japanese will come into Eastern 
Siberia as traders and economic conces- 
sionaries; and when they come as traders 
they will certainly find a different re- 
ception from that which has greeted 
them as military governors—unless the 
Russians’ experience with them as mili- 
tary governors shall have embittered 
them for too long a time. 
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What the Chinese Republic Is Doing 


A Sketch of Its Present Political Turmoil, Its Chief Leaders, 
and Its Rapid Cultural Progress 


By TINGFU 


Republic has had a checkered ¢a- 
reer. It has had five Presidents, 
three constitutions, three civil wars 
and one foreign war, besides various 
diplomatic struggles. Despite that, the 
time has not come to judge whether the 
experiment of republican government in 
China is a success or a failure. All one 
can do, all that is attempted here, is a 
picture of present-day China, of -its po- 
litical currents, its governmental ma- 
chinery, its commercial and industrial 
status, and its social and intellectual 
movements—a picture to be drawn as 
truthfully as ‘the writer knows how. To 
make it understandable a brief account 
of the immediate past is necessary. 
One thread of the history of the Chi- 
nese Republic is the line of Presidential 
succession. - As soon as the provisional 
civil republican government was organ- 
ized in Nanking, in January, 1912, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, father of the revolution, 
was elected the first Provisional Presi- 
dent. After the Manchus had abdicated 
and the Republican Government was 
recognized as de jure, Dr. Sun resigned 
and Yuan Shih-kai was elected second 
Provisional President, assuming his of- 
fice on Feb. 14, 1912. In October, 1918, 
Yuan was elected the first (regular) 
President by a joint session of the two 
Houses for the constitutional term of 
five years. He died in June, 1916, and 
Vice President Li Yuan-hung was pro- 
moted President. President Li resigned 
a year later in favor of his Vice Presi- 
dent, General Feng Kuo-chang. General 
Feng finished the term of Yuan Shih- 
kai in October, 1918, when Hsu Shih- 
chang was elected the second (regular) 
President of the republic. His term will 
run to the Fall of 1923. 


STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
The story of the succession of the 
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Presidents is closely interwoven with 
the story of the constitution, which is 
the second thread of the history of the 
republic. The Nanking Assembly passed 
the provisional constitution in January, 
1912. It was modeled more after the 
French than after the American Consti- 
tution. It provided a Cabinet respon- 
sible to the Legislature, a President who 
“neither reigns nor rules,” and legisla- 
tive control of finance. 

This model was chosen mainly because 
the Assemblymen knew the character of 
Yuan Shih-kai, who was an autocrat by 
temperament and a monarchist by con- 
viction. President Yuan lived up to the 
suspicions of his political opponents. 
After he was made regular President he 
instituted a Nominative Council, which, 
at his dictation, drew up a Constitu- 
tional Compact. The notable feature of 
that instrument was the regulation of 
Presidential succession; it fixed the 
term at ten years with right of a sec- 
ond term, and it made the President the 
agent to nominate three candidates, of 
whom the Legislature must choose one. 

When President Yuan died, the Nan- 
king provisional constitution was _ re- 
stored, and the Parliament then sitting 
started immediately to draft the perma- 
nent constitution. The draft was fin- 
ished in June, 1917, and was about to 
be adopted when President Li, compelled 
by Premier Tuan Chih-jui, dissolved 
Parliament. Today, strictly speaking, 
the supreme law of the republic is the 
Nanking Provisional Constitution of 
1912. 

The constitution has been the bone of 
contention; the contenders are, on the 
one hand, the military—which dominated 
the Executive—and on the other the 
Kuo-ming-ton, which dominated the 
Parliament. And the fate of the Par- 
liament constitutes the third and chief 





















thread of the history of the Chinese Re- 
public. 

The Nanking Assembly was composed 
of three representatives from each of 
the fourteen provinces which had joined 
the revolutionary party. The pro- 
visional constitution it drew up provided 
a national one-chamber council, to be 
composed of five members from each 
province. The Council sat in Peking 
during the greater part of 1912 and 
drew up laws governing the election of 
two Houses, which were to constitute 
the regular Parliament of the republic. 
The new Parliament met in April, 1913. 
It was dominated by the Kuo-ming-ton, 
or People’s Party, the original revolu- 
tionary organization. It was very jeal- 
ous of its constitutional rights, es- 
pecially the control of the Cabinet and 
the Treasury. President Yuan wanted 
to use his personal friends in the Cabi- 
net, and he contracted a loan without 
the authorization of Parliament—two 
causes of the second revolution or the 
first civil war of 1913. 


ARBITRARY ACTS OF PRESIDENT 


President Yuan, possessing a supe- 
riority of force, had no trouble in 
crushing the insurgents. His victory 
made him bolder than ever. He purged 
Parliament of Kuo-ming-ton members, 
whom he called rebels. Later, he dis- 
solved the rump Parliament and insti- 
tuted the subservient Nominative Coun- 
cil, already mentioned. He sent his mili- 
tary followers to the provinces to be- 
come military Governors, or Tuchuns, 
who were to carry out his orders 
throughout the country. At bottom, the 
Tuchunate is the inevitable fruit of per- 
sonal, as opposed to legal, government. 
The evil results of the system are ram- 
pant throughout China today. 

But President Yuan had not yet 
played his trump card. In 1915 there 
came into existence the Ch’ou An Huie, 
or Peace-Seeking Society. It agitated 
for two things* a cons‘‘tutional mon- 
archy—and President Yuan as the new 
monarch. President Yuan, the bene- 
ficiary of the scheme, said he had noth- 
ing to do with the Ch’ou An Huie, that 
he did not want to do anything con- 
trary to popular will. That will, accord- 
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ing to him, was manifested by the tele- 
grams received from the Tuchuns, 
urging him to call a new constituent as- 
sembly to decide the grave question of 
the form of government. This manifes- 
tation of popular will was, again ac- 
cording to President Yuan,himself, con- 
firmed by the votes of the Assembly, 
whose thousand: members were’ almost 
unanimous for a monarchy with him as 
the monarch. He was ready to be 
crowned. Revolt broke out in South- 
western China, this time so seriously 
that President Yuan decided to restore 
the republic in spite of the people’s will, 
previously manifested. The republicans 
wanted to make sure of their work; to 
do this, they demanded the resignation 
of President Yuan. He did not resign, 
but he died. 


GENERAL TUAN QUELLS REVOLT 


When Li Yuan-hung became President 
he restored the Parliament of April, 
1913. The struggle between the Legis- 
lature and the Executive was resumed 
with Premier Tuan Chih-jui in the shoes 
of the deceased Yuan Shih-kai. Pre- 
mier Tuan had been a General under 
Yuan Shih-kai and was always loyal to 
him. Although he wanted to be Pre- 
mier, he did not have the confidence of 
Parliament. In 1917 he was convinced 
that China should declare war on Ger- 
many. As far as that matter was .con- 
cerned, the Parliament agreed with him, 
but it would not authorize the declara- 
tion of war until the Cabinet was recon- 
structed, for it feared that the army, 
raised to fight Germany, might 
strengthen Tuan’s hands in his fight 
with the Kuo-ming-ton. In face of such 
a situation, President Li could only do 
one thing: dismiss Tuan and construct a 
new Cabinet acceptable to a majority in 
Parliament. The Tuchuns immediately 
rose in revolt, set up a separate govern- 
ment in Tientsin, and demanded the re- 
instatement of Tuan and the dissolution 
of Parliament. Presider+ Li asked Gen- 
eral Chang Hsun to negotiate peace be- 
tween him and the Tuchuns. General 
Chang Hsun used his opportunity to re- 
store the Manchus to the throne. 

That changed the course of events 
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unexpectedly: President Li _ resigned, 
Feng Kuo-chang was made his successor, 
and General Tuan was made head of the 
expeditionary force against Chang 
Hsun. General Tuan was successful and 
became the savior of the republic. Al- 
though the People’s Party did not have 
to fight the Manchus, it had to face the 
strengthened power of Tuan, who be- 
came again Premier. 


THE PRESENT CIVIL WAR 


The southwestern provinces again rose 
in revolt for the cause of constitutional 
government. The members of Parlia- 
ment, driven from Peking, assembled in 
Canton. Thus, in 1917, began the third 
civil war, dividing the country into two 
sections and causing the people untold 
suffering. And this brings us to the 
present political situation in China. 

Nominally, the war is a civil war be- 
tween north and south. Really, one does 
not know what it is. Instead of two 
parties facing each other, there are ac- 
tually four factions checkmating each 
other in a fashion that reminds us 
strongly of Machiavelli. The four fac- 
tions are: The Anfu Club, the Chih-li 
group, the Kuo-ming-ton and the Kwei 
group. 

Why did the north split into the Anfu 
and Chih-li groups? In the matter of 
political principle, there are two differ- 
ences between them: the Anfu Club pur- 
sues a pro-Japanese policy and desires 
to suppress the south by force of arms— 
two things which the Chih-li group can- 
not accept. How sincere the two fac- 
tions are in their belief of these prin- 
ciples one should not judge too off- 
handedly; one does know that personal 
motives have contributed largely to the 
split of the north. The Anfu Club is 
composed mostly of men from the prov- 
ince of Ankwei, with General Tuan as 
their leader. When ‘President Yuan 
Shih-kai died, the leadership of the north 
fell to General Tuan. It is said that he 
favored Anhwei men in his appoint- 
ments, a partiality ‘greatly resented by 
the Chih-li men, who had also served 
valiantly under President Yuan. 

Among the Chih-li men was President 
Feng Kuo-chang, who became naturally 








their leader. President Feng and Pre- 
mier Tuan intrigued against each other 
in all possible ways. When Premier 
Tuan ordered troops to fight the south, 





HSU SHIH-CHANG 


President of the Chinese Republic 
(Keystone View Company) 


the three provinces of Kiangsu, Kiangsi 
and Hupeh, all occupying strategic po- 
sitions along the Yangtze and controlled 
by the President’s followers, not only 
would not help, but even made their 
neutrality friendly to the south. But 
the two factions never came to an open 
fight till July of this year, under Presi- 
dent Hsu Shih-chang. 

President Hsu has never openly iden- 
tified himself with any faction. He is, 
however, in favor of peace with the 
south, and is opposed in that by the 
Anfu Club. He has favored Chih-li men 
in both Cabinet and Tuchun appoint- 
ments. The recent fighting around 
Peking illustrates clearly how the two 
factions intrigue against each other. 

Next to General Tuan in control of 
the Anfu Club is General Hsu Shu-tseng, 





























































commonly called “little Hsu.” He was 
the Commissioner in Mongolia, and had 
under his command an enormous army. 
To the east of his post is Manchuria, 
controlled by General Chang Tso-lin, a 
Chih-li man, and to the south is the 





GENERAL TUAN CHIH-JUI 
Former Premier of China, recent leader 
of Anfu forces 
(Photo Bain News Service) 


province of Chih-li, controlled by Tsao 
Kun, also a Chih-li man. These two 
men had three grievances against Anfu: 
They alleged that “little Hsu” wanted 
to replace them, thus bringing the solid 
North under Anfu; they also charged 
that the Minister of Finance, an Anfu 
man, supplied funds to Anfu troops reg- 
ularly, but not to their (Chih-li) troops; 
furthermore, they said that the resigna- 
tion of Premier Ching Yun-pen was 
caused by the pressure of Anfu. Presi- 
dent Hsu dismissed “little Hsu” from 
his post in Mongolia; “little Hsu” open- 
ly defied Presidential orders. Chang 
Tso-lin and Tsao Kun embraced the 
cause of the President and started to 
punish “ little Hsu.” 


THE ANFU CLUB'S REVERSE 


General Tuan took up the cause of 
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“little Hsu” and was badly beaten. 
With the defeat of General Tuan and 
General Hsu, the Anfu Club steps back 
to a secondary position in the politics of 
the North. It is quite possible that the 
day of Anfu is already over. How far 
President Hsu can con rol his friends, 
the Chih-li Tuchuns, is the anxious ques- 
tion before al’ who sympathize with the 
President. If he can control them, he 
will have brought the country much 
nearer to ordered government. The 
Chih-li Tuchuas profess to be in favor 
of the rule of civilians: we must wait 
before we can tell what they really wish 
to do. 

For the moment, the country rejoices 
at the defeat of Anfu. For Anfu has 
committed the sin, unpardonable in the 
eyes of the Chinese people, of favoring 
direct negotiations with Japan in regard 
to Shantung, and of having used Jap- 
anese money and arms to fight Chinese. 


FACTIONS OF THE SOUTH 


The dissension among leaders of the 
South is still more disay -ointing. Here, 
as in the North, personal motives count 
for a ‘great deal. The southern govern- 
ment originally consisted of a part of 
the old Parliament and of an adminis- 
tration directorate of seven men, includ- 
ing Sun Yat-sen, Wu Ting-fang, Tang 
Shao-yi, Chen Chun-hsien and Lu Yun- 
ting. At present the two factions, Sun 
Wu-Tang and Chen-Lu, are the nuclei 
for two opposing Governments. 

The reasons for starting the new Gov- 
ernment were stated concisely in Dr. 
Wu’s manifesto: (1) Chen and his fol- 
lowers often disregarded the will of the 
majority of the Directorate; (2) Chen 
misapplied funds set aside for the pay- 
ment of members of Parliament for pay- 
ing his own troops; (3) Chen and his 
Kuangsi supporters intrigued to oust 
General Tang Chi-yao, a Sun Wu-Tanig¢ 
follower, and to put in his place General 
Li Kuan-yuan; (4) Chen con ucted se- 
cret negotiations with the Chih-li group. 
The Chen-Lu faction, on the other hand, 
retaliated by charging the Sun-Wu-Tang 
with secret negotiations with the Anfu 
Club. At present the Chen-Lu holds au- 
thority in Canton, while the Sun-Wu- 
Tang and its Parliamentary followers 
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threaten to start a new Constitutional 
Government in Yunnan. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES 


The provinces of China are distributed 
among the four factions as follows: 


I. Provinces controlled by the ‘‘ North’’: 

(a) Provinces controlled by the Chih-li 
Group of the North are: Manchu- 
ria, Chih-li, Shantung, Koangsu, 
Hupeh, Kiangsi. 5 

(b) Provinces controlled ow the Anfu 
Club of the North are: Fukien (in 
part), Chekiang, Anhwei and Shensi. 

(c) Provinces’ controlled by the North, 
but independent of both Chih-li and 
Anfu, are: Shansi and Kansu. 

. Provinces controlled by the ‘‘ South’”’: 

(a) Provinces controlled by the Chen-Lu 
Group of the South are: Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi and Hunan. 

(b) Provinces controlled by the Sun-Wu- 
Tang Group of the South are: Yun- 
nan, Kwe:chow, Szechuan and Fu- 
kien (in part). 


In government the four groups are 
more or less cohesive. Each province 
with its Tuchun is quite independent of 
the others. Between the groups the re- 
lation .is not definite. There are con- 


stant public telegraphic consultations of 


one with the other. Nominally, they are 
at. war with each othe actually they 
guard their own borders and fight only 
rarely. Besides the Tuchun or military 
Governor, each province has a civil Gov- 
ernor, who is overshadowed in many 
places by his military colleague and a 
provincial assembly. Each province at- 
tends to its own education and has its 
own troops. 

The Cent:al Governm: nt at Peking is 
the only one recognized by foreign na- 
tions. It has a President, a Cabinet, a 
Parliament of two Houses and a Su- 
preme Court. Although it will be long 
before these various organs will function 
properly, each in its own defined sphere, 
the general framework of Government 
will stay. The Supreme Court has done 
good work. Chief Justice Yao Tseng 
has compiled a volume of decisions ren- 
dered by the court, which will serve as 
law in future cases. A Law Codification 
Commission has been at work systema- 
tizing the laws of the land. Thus the 
country is gradually emerging from 
custom law into positive written law. 
Prison reform is also being pushed, with 
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a aside of model petanne scattered 
over the country. 

The Government expends annually 
$600,000,000 Mexican and gets a total 
revenue of $500,000,000. This deficit 
would not occur if military expenditure 
were not so heavy as it is. Fully one- 
third of the total expenditure is for an 
army which not only does not protect 
the country from internal disturbance © 
and foreign aggression, but brings fear 
and suffering to the people wherever it 
goes. The deficit has been made up by 
internal and foreign loans. The main 
sources of nue are the land tax, cus- 
toms revenue, salt revenue and _ likin. 
Although proper accounting and audit- 
ing are things still to be achieved in 
the work of the Ministry of Finance, 
the budget is a recognized part of ad- 
ministration and will receive more and 
more emphasis from all reformers. 


THE NEW CONSORTIUM 


The new consortium has not been as 
popular with the Chinese people as its 
promoters expected. The reasons are 
obvious. Finance is the most convenient 
channel of peaceful penetration, leading 
to military and political occupation of a 
country, as in Egypt. Secondly, the 
popular cause against the Government 
has always labored under heavy difficul- 
ties because the Government has been 
able to borrow from foreign countries; 
it was so when the revolutionists tried 
to overthrow the Manchus; it has been 
so during the present struggle of the 
South with the North. 

Mr. Lamont, the American representa- 
tive in the consortium, has repeatedly 
assured the Chinese people that it will 
strive to follow their will. The hard- 
headed Chinese public men want to know 
from whom the consortium will take the 
indication of the popular will. However, 
the consortium has new features that 
make it a case by itself; if, in its first 
activities, it shows itself true to its 
professions, the Chinese people will not 
fail to appreciate its services. 

China has figured largely in interna- 
tional finance; the impression is abroad 
that the country is financially unsound. 
As a matter of fact, the country’s wealth 












is by no means meagre, as shown by the 
deposits in treaty-port banks. Under 
the Manchus the Government failed 
again and again to live up to its financial 
obligations to its citizens, but the Repub- 
lican Government has changed all that, 
and the result is that all internal loans 
are fully subscribed by the citizens. 


SIGNS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


In industry, commerce and education 
the country has made progréss. The 
only question is, Is the progress so far 
fast enough? We can take the few 
available statistics as indices. The 
American-Chinese trade is a good in- 
stance. The volume of that trade in- 
creased 93 per cent. from 1914 to 1918. 
In 1914 China bought from the United 
States $600,000 worth of machinery; in 
1918 she bought $1,700,000 worth. Right 
at this moment there is a number of big 
Chinese buyers in America, seeking ma- 
chinery and placing orders that can only 
be delivered in two or three years. 
Again, in 1914 China bought $3,000,000 
worth of cotton goods from America, but 
in 1918 she bought only $400,000 worth. 
This shows that China is beginning to do 
her own manufacturing. Native indus- 
tries of all kinds are reviving. Many 
projects are afoot aiming to improve 
them. But Chinese industry is probably 
as far advanced as England was at the 
year 1800. America has an industrial 
army of 8,000,000 workers, while China 
has only 100,000 persons in her factories. 
In America the laborer works from eight 
to ten hours a day, earning from $6 to 
$12; in China the laborer works from 
two to twelve hours a day, earning from 
40 cents to $1. 

But there are two factors which will 
tend to make the industrial develop- 
ment of the country rapid: the abun- 
dance of natural resources and of labor 
and the ability of China’s industrial lead- 
ers. The latter are both public spirited 
and enterprising. A Chinese buyer was 
recently offered some second-hand ma- 
chinery by an American dealer at very 
reasonable rates. His reply was that 
he, too, would like to scrap his plant in 
China—that he himself had some ‘second- 
hand machinery to sell; what he wanted 
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was American machinery of the latest 
model. 

The total foreign trade of China in 
1919 was, in round numbers, $1,300,000,- 
000, an increase of 150 per cent. over 
that of 1913. 

American-Chinese co-operation in busi- 
ness is increasing every day. Many 
joint enterprises are securing charters 
from American State Governments and 
from the Chinese Ministry of Commerce. 
The opportunities for this are excellent. 
Although the Central Government, in 
China is unstable, business interests in- 
volving foreign capital are always and 
everywhere well protected by the pro- 
vincial Governments. In dealing with 
Chinese merchants Americans run very 
little risk. Most Chinese merchants of 
any standing belong to co-operative so- 
cieties which help them to tide over 
stringencies if they are able, and to peti- 
tion the Government for help if they are 
not. Furthermore, Chinese business is 
surefooted. There is little speculation. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


In education China has made advances 
that are large in themselves, but small 
in relation to the needs of the country. 
In 1913 there were altogether 2,933,357 
students in Chinese schools; in 1916 (the 
latest. Governmental figures obtainable 
in America) that number had almost 
doubled, reaching 4,294,251. At present 
the emphasis is naturally on normal 
schools; of a total educational expendi- 
ture of $40,000,000, one-tenth is spent in 
training teachers. 

Compared with American figures, the 
inadequacy of Chinese education stands 
out clearly. America, with a population 
of 100,000,000, has 20,000,000 in her 
schools; China, with a population of 
400,000,000, has only 4,000,000 in her 
schools. In America, one out of every 
five of her population is in school; in 
China, it~is one out of every hundred. 

But education is receiving great atien- 
tion from the Government as well as 
from the public. The National Educa- 
tional Conference of 1919 made fifteen 
recommendations to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the first of which was to cut down 
military expenditures in order to in- 
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crease funds for education. One can see 
the wisdom of that recommendation when 
one remembers that China spends on her 
army five times as much as on education. 

What is done in the Province of Shansi 
represents the general aspirations of the 
country. The Governor first ordered a 
census to find out how many were in 
school and how many should be. He then 
drew up a program, aiming to bring 
about universal education in his province 
in 1928. Each year he knows how much 
progress he must make, and he sees to it 
that the province is not falling behind 
his program. Among his administrative 
measures are the repair of roads, the in- 
stallation of telephone lines all over the 
province and the requirement of all dis- 
trict Magistrates to ride on bicycles. By 
these means he secures quick execution 
of his orders. Men from all parts of 


China have visited Shansi to see how 
Tuchun Yen has reformed his province. 


NEW INTELLECTUAL IDEALS 
But the greatest progress that the 


Chinese people have made under the re- 
public, it seems to me, is the introduction 
of new social and intellectual ideals. 
The Chinese mind is, for the first time 
since the Tang Dynasty (600-900 A. D.), 
adopting a frankly scientific and prag- 
matic attitude toward all problems. In 
fact, there is stirring in China a new 
cultural movement of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. It has manifested itself in the 
literary revolution, the language revolu- 
tion, political liberalism and social jus- 
tice, especially between the sexes. 
Chinese literature has been in style 
very classic, so much so that the literary 
language is entirely different from the 
spoken language. The situation was 
very much like that in Europe when all 
literature was in Latin and the spoken 
language was considered vulgar, crude, 
unfit for literary use. Professors Chen 
and Hu of Peking University have boldly 
broken away from that tradition and 
written in the vernacular; they exposed 
the falsity of the old literary philosophy, 
and in the brief interval of five years 
have succeeded in getting fully one-third 
of the magazines in the country to print 
either all or some articles in vernacular. 


Even the more conservative, who refuse 
to use the vernacular outright, have 
ceased to crowd their writings with ob- 
scene allusions, worn-out metaphors and 
strained parallelisms. Scholars like the 
two professors mentioned and Liang Chi- 
chao have shown how good prose and 
good poetry can be written in the speech 
of the people. Much work remains to be 
done in overcoming the prejudices of the 
old scholars, who have a kind of vested 
interest in the old literary language, but 
the divergence between the spoken and 
written languages will be diminished 
more and more from now on. 

Hand in hand with the literary revolu- 
tion is the language revolution. The 
Chinese language has never reached the 
alphabetic stage; it consists of a great 
number of independent symbols and their 
derivations. It is extremely hard to 
learn; it makes all indexing difficult. A 
number of educators studied phonetics 
and evolved an alphabet of thirty-nine 
letters. The Ministry of Education has 
adopted officially the new phonetic 
alphabet and is teaching it in all normal 
schools. The intention is not to get rid 
of the old language, but to supplement 
it with a phonetic spelling, which shows 
how a word should be pronounced. This 
will make the acquisition of the language 
easier; it will also solve the problem of 
indices; above all, it will help in stand- 
ardizing the dialects of the country. 


EFFECTS OF NEW MOVEMENT 


In politics the new movement is for 
popular government. But it is not meta- 
physical; it does not dwell on abstract 
liberty, equality and fraternity. It 
plainly recognizes that Chinese condi- 
tions are different from European and 
American conditions; it has learned from 
bitter experience that revolutions do not 
revolutionize. As Liang Chi-chao has 
expressed it in his memoirs, China has 
not been a true republic because there 
are no republicans; the few educated in 
foreign countries have tried to utilize the 
old officials to form a republic; they 
have found out their mistake and realize 
now that they must work from the bot- 
tom, carrying with them as they pro- 
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gress the entire Chinese people. Our in- 
stitutions, when they take their defini- 
tive form, will be different from those in 
America and Europe, but they will be 
very democratic. 

Men of this movement have made sig- 
nificant efforts to solve this Chinese- 
Japanese problem by a union of -the lib- 
erals of the two countries. Students of 
the two countries have exchanged dele- 
gations. Literary fraternalizing occurs 
every day in Chinese and Japanese 
magazines. On both sides it is realized 
that neither the Chinese people nor the 


Japanese will gain anything from Chino- 


Japanese animosity. In this undertaking 
both the Chinese and the Japanese lib- 
erals will have to meet the stubborn op- 


position of militarists in both countries. 
I venture to suggest that a liberal Chino- 
Japanese union is the ideal solution of 
the Far Eastern problem—maybe too 
ideal for this world. 


In social politics the movement tries 
to save China from the horrors that the 
early years of the industrial revolution 
inflicted upon the laboring classes. So- 
cialism is widely discussed,. but the 
thoughtful are concerned more about 
wages and hours than about any class 
struggle. The fact is, the leaders of the 
movement think that the West is suffer- 
ing from the class struggle, and that 
China must take measures to forestall 
any such possibility. 

Secondly, the movement is interested 
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in the emancipation of women. This will 
come, according to the leaders, from edu- 


cation and from self-determination in — 


marriage, as opposed to parental author- 
ity. Last year the Peking Government 
University took the revolutionary step of 
admitting women. That example has 
been followed by the Nanking Teachers’ 
College. All ever the land» women aye 
demanding equal educational opportuni- 
ties. The Chinese suffrage movement 
began in the first year of the republic. 
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At the International Suffrage Confer- 
ence. held recently. in.England, Chinese 
women had three representatives. The 
awakening of Chinese womanhood is one 
of the most remarkable events in the 
history of the republic. 

“What progress we have made has 
been made despite our politics rather 
than because of it.” So a leading Amer- 
ican journal’ comniented6n' the turn of 
affairs in America. If that is true here, 
it is ten times truer in the republic on 
the other shore of the Pacific. 
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The March of Science 


White Coal for Black: American Achievements in Water- 
Power Electricity 


ROM the droning water mill that 
ground the grists or sawed the 
lumber of a Colonial countryside 
to the castlelike power house 

which now makes a thundering water- 
fall in the Rockies drive _ trains 
over hundreds of miles of  rail- 
road by electrical power—such is the 
historic span of American industrial 
progress. A purling brook afforded as 


much mechanical power as the pioneers 


knew how to utilize. Gradually rivers 
were applied to larger mills. The per- 
sistent demand for higher and higher 
power, as for metal working on a large 
scale, and for power that could move 
things from place to place, as for driving 
ships and locomotives, brought in the 
age of coal and oil and steam power. 
Now, however, the world has passed 
the peak of its oil production, and na- 
tional powers are plotting to get control 
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of the oil fields that are left. Coal, too, 
though still existent in large reserves 
here between the oceans, must now evi- 
dently be relieved of the drain it has 
stood’ for over a century. Science as yet 
foresees no means of. doing without coal 
to put power on shipping after the oil 
supply is used: up. The stupendous in- 
crease in shipping since the beginning of 
the war has made it imperative to con- 
serve coal especially for this purpose. So 
must oil be saved for aviation and motor- 
ing. Moreover, the increasing difficulty 
and expense of producing coal are raising 
its price well toward the prohibitive point. 

Other power is needed, power that can 
be transmitted great distances to 
cheapen the mining and distribution of 
coal itself, namely, electricity. The re- 
cent electrification of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad in West Virginia was 
made possible by linking together three 
large central electric stations, which pro- 
duce the requisite electricity solely by 
means of coal-made steam. This is the 
most modern achievement of the age of 
coal. But, though this railroad is thus 


enabled to operate’ more cheaply and 
efficiently than otherwise, the rising 
price of coal still makes the process too 
dear. 

Far more according to the need and 
spirit of the times is the recent electrifi- 


AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


cation of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road through Washington, Idaho and into 
Montana. This gave to the United 
States the longest electrified railroad in 
the world without the aid of a pound of 
coal, and marked the crowning achieve- 
ment of the first decade of the new age 
of the long-neglected water power. Lit- 
tle millbrooks are often made to generate 
electric power; but all the electric cur- 
rent used to operate this vast transpor- 
tation system, 860 miles long, between 
Harlowton, Mon., and the Pacific Coast, 
by way of Othello, Tacoma and Seattle, 
is generated from a chain of waterfall 
plants, including one where the magnifi- 
cent Snoqualmie Falls thunder from a 
height of 270 feet. 


On the west side of the Cascade Moun- 
tains the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
and Power Company has three hydro- 
electric plants, one on the Snoqualmie 
River and two that utilize the waters of 
the White River and the Puyallup River. 
These three plants, being interconnected, 
have a combined generating capacity of 
114,533 horse power, besides 45,000 horse 
power available from an auxiliary steam 
plant. This system is in turn connected 
with a like system of equal capacity on 
the east side of the Cascades, including 
the Long Lake plant of the Washington 
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Water Power Company on the Spokane 
River. Thus some 1,500 miles of trans- 
mission lines are united in one system. 
The newest section of the division, 207 
miles of track from Othello, in Central 
Washington, to Tacoma, receives its 
power from the Snoqualmie and Long 
Lake plants. The current is delivered to 
the railroad’s transmission lines along 
its right of way at 100,000 volts, and 
stepped down at eight sub-stations be- 
tween Othello and Tacoma to 3,000 volts 
direct current. This is carried over the 
rails by overhead trolley wires. About 
200 miles of track between Othello and 
Avery, Idaho, are not yet fully electrified. 


POWER COSTS REDUCED 


The 90 locomotives used on the electri- 
fied division, including passenger, freight 
and switching types, have released for 
service elsewhere about 250 steam loco- 
motives. This railroad now hauls its 
total tonnage by electric power for ap- 
proximately one-third the cost of the 
same work when steam engines are used. 
Its electric operation has reduced the 
average time per train 22.5 per cent. 
Nearly 30 per cent. more tonnage can be 
handled in 80 per cent. of the time it 
formerly took to handle less tonnage by 
steam engines, thus increasing the road’s 
capacity 50 per cent. One of the 3,000- 
volt direct-current gearless locomotives 
recently astonished the railroad world by 
winning a tug of war with two steam 
engines at Erie, Pa. 


RIDGES 6,000 FEET HIGH 


One of these electric locomotives, the 
most powerful passenger locomotive 
known, takes the steepest grades on the 
line over the Rockies and Cascades, 
drawing a ten-car passenger train with- 
out a helper. On level stretches it draws 
such a train at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, and on a twenty-mile stretch of 
track, where a 2 per cent. grade means 
a steady upward pull of 105 feet to the 
mile, the same locomotive keeps up a 
speed of twenty miles an hour. The 
highest point on the road is 6,322 feet 
above sea level. 

In the vital matter of fuel saving, fig- 
ures taken on this railroad’s electrified 
zone during 1918 and figures from steam 
operation during the same period show 
such gains from electrification as to in- 
dicate that if all the railroads in the 
United States had been electrified by 
water power in 1918 approximately 122,- 
500,000 tons of coal would have been 
saved—more than two-thirds of the coal 
now burned in the 63,000 steam loco- 
motives used in this country. One may 
furthermore conclude that, with no 
change in the present operating expenses 
or track congestion, the railroads, so 
electrified, could carry one-fifth more 
revenue-paying freight than they do 
now. 


NEW WATER-POWER LAW 


When, on June 18, President Wilson 
put his signature to the Water Power 
bill passed by Congress in the closing 
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days of its last session, he awarded vic- 
tory to the efforts of those who during 
the last ten years have struggled to open 
the way to a vast increase in the coun- 
try’s industrial energy. This new law 
places all power sites over which the 
United States has jurisdiction under the 
control of the Water Power Commission, 
composed of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, War and Agriculture. Avoiding 
duplication, they will co-ordinate their 
efforts in a common policy to further a 
constructive program of intelligent, eco- 
nomical utilization of our water power 
resources. 

Under this new system the exploita- 
tion of water power by private enter- 
prise will be encouraged and fostered in 
every way, while safeguarding the public 
domain. The first effects expected of 
the new law will be the further electrifi- 
cation of railroads, the development of 
new water power plants and the trans- 
mission of power over long distances. 
Vast projects are under way, as fast as 


the work can be financed, to connect the 
great hydroelectric system of the eleven 
Pacific and Mountain States and form a 
stupendous linking together of. networks 
to carry on the industries of the region, 
to supply light, heat and power to the 
home and factory, to railways, to mines 
and irrigation areas. 

All this is necessary for industrial 
expansion in the West. Owing to the 
topography of that region it contains 
nearly 70 per cent. of the total potential 
water power of the United States; which 
is estimated by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey at 63,490,000 horse power. 
The Western States have already 
achieved remarkable results in develop- 
ing hydroelectric power. Though the 
water power of the Eastern and Central 
States can never be expected to meet 
more than a minor part of the horse 
power required in these States, the ten- 
dency of wages and of transportation 
conditions demands the co-ordinated de- 
velopment and application of hydroelec- 
tric power wherever available. 


Scientific Progress in Other Lines 


NEW SAFETY LAMPS FOR MINES 
—Condemnation of the wonderful lamp 
invented by Sir Humphry Davy a hun- 
dred years ago for safety in coal mines 
in favor of a type more suited to Ameri- 
can mining conditions has resulted from 


recent tests carried out by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. Not that the 
bureau has discredited the great work of 
Davy, or even belittled it, for the pro- 
tective principles advocated by him are 
used in almost all the modern types of 
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safety lamps. But as a safety device his 
single-gauze, unbonneted flame lamp, 
which has been used in coal mines for a 
century, is finally outclassed by the dou- 
ble-gauze bonneted lamp. Of the several 
types tested the Davy type proved to be 
the least safe in the presence of danger- 
ous accumulations of the explosive coal- 
mine gas known as methane. 
Illumination is not the sole purpose of 
flame safety lamps. They are used also 


as detectors of the presence of dangerous 


percentages of methane mixed in the air 
of the mine. The safety of the lamp 
depends mainly on the cooling qualities 
of the wire gauze used to permit the free 
circulation of air through the lamp. If 
the air is mixed with methane and the 
gas ignited by the wick, a swift air cur- 
rent in the mine may drive the burning 
gases through the gauze. The gauze, if 
it is of proper design and material, will 
cool the gases so as not to ignite them. 
In proving the effectiveness of each lamp 
the tests were made in moving explosive 
mixtures of air and methane to simulate 
mine conditions. 

Gauzes of steel, brass and copper were 
tested. Steel proved superior to either 
brass or copper for conditions of high 
temperature. For low temperatures the 
three metals were about equally good. 
A high standard of safety in mines is 
expected to result from the requirement 
of the double-gauze bonneted lamp. 


AMERICA TO LEAD IN BIG 
LENSES—Wartime experiments in the 
production of large telescope lenses, un- 
der the auspices of the Geophysical 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, have solved the problem of 
making lenses in this country even larger 
than those produced elsewhere and of 
equal quality. Plans for turning them 
out on a large scale in the United States 
are under way, according to Dr. George 
W. Morey, a member of the. American 
Chemical Society. 

When the United States entered the 
war all the lenses in the field glasses, 
range finders, telescopes and other in- 
struments of precision used in the Amer- 
ican army and navy had been “ made in 
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Germany.” Many opera glasses and 
binoculars also were lent by private citi- 
zens to equip the fighting forces. But 
the Carnegie Institute experiments de- 
veloped proper preparation and handling 
of ingredients for making pure and flaw- 
less glass, especially evolving a novel 
method of cooling the new glass so that 
the disks would not crack in the anneal- 
ing. 

American lens manufacturers, after 
considerable experiment, succeeded in 
Feb. 15, 1920, in bringing forth the first 
perfect 12-inch lens, and now a large 
optical glass company lists this size for 
delivery at short notice. 

However, difficulties increase in this 
industry with the size of diameters, and 
the American makers found their prob- 
lem especially complex when they at- 
tempted a 20-inch lens. They turned out 
several flawless ones, but these cracked 
in the annealing. Experiments at the 
Geophysical Laboratory continued until 
concentrated ingenuity discovered just 
how slowly the temperature of the disk 
must be lowered. The scientists made 
out a cooling schedule to be implicity fol- 
lowed. The cold weather of last March 
interfered, and one disk strained and 
broke just before they got it ready to 
take from the oven. Then the equip- 
ment in use was discarded, and experts 
of an electric company designed a special 
electric furnace provided with an auto- 
matic device for holding the temperature 
to a fraction of a degree while the glass 
is undergoing treatment to remove 
strain and for lowering the temperature 
a few degrees a week. The recent com- 
pletion of this apparatus is believed to 
remove the last obstacle in the way of 
American production of the largest 
lenses. 


VULCANIZING COLD RUBBER—A 
revolutionary process of vulcanizing rub- 
ber has been evolved by experiments at 
the College of Technology, Manchester, 
England. Authentic reports sent to 
Washington state that the process sets 
two gases, sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphur dioxide, to react on each other 
and thus produce water and free sulphur. 
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Treating crude rubber with these gases 
during this reaction vulcanizes the rub- 
ber, whether the rubber be in solid form 
or in solution. Furthermore, a variety 
of useful purposes are served if the rub- 
ber is mixed with sawdust, scraps of 
leather or paper, or certain other waste 
and the mixture vulcanized. This vul- 
canizing process also does away with the 
present necessity of vulcanizing the rub- 
ber at a temperature of 138 degrees 
Centigrade, which precludes the possibil- 
ity of combining rubber with such rein- 
forcements. The new process of vulcan- 
izing the rubber cold makes it possible to 
manufacture stitchless one-piece boots, 
linoleum floor coverings, artificial 
leather, wallpapers and even motor tires, 
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all of greater durability and, at will, 
more delicate colors. 


A USEFUL CHINESE SCERET—A 
Chinese art craft has recently been 
found so valuable as to be adopted in the 
repair departments of certain great 
American stores. This is a fine cement 
which will mend broken porcelain, earth- 
enware and glass so that the ware will 
not break again in the same places. 
Flint glass is ground to an impalpable 
powder on a painter’s stone, mixed with 
the white of an egg and beaten to a 
froth and laid on the broken edges. The 
pieces are then matched and bound firm- 
ly in place and allowed to harden and set 
for a month. 


The America’s Cup Remains at Home 


IR THOMAS LIPTON, in failing to 

win the America’s Cup, was again 
disappointed as the result of the 
series of yacht races run off Sandy 
Hook by the Shamrock IV. and the 
Resolute, from July 15 to 27. For the 
first time in thirty years he glimpsed a 
real chance of carrying the cup back to 
England—its original home—when his 
new Shamrock took two races out of five. 
The Resolute, however, accomplished the 
unprecedented in winning all three of the 
last races, and the fond hopes of the 
Irish Baronet were dashed to the 
ground. 


A summary of the 1920 races fol- 
lows: 


First race, won by Shamrock IV. Thurs- 
day, July 15, fifteen miles to windward 
and return, in light southwest wind. The 
Resolute’s throat halyards parted, drop- 
ping her gaff and letting her mainsail 
down, as she was about to round the 
fifteen-mile turn a mile ahead of the 
Shamrock. The Resolute withdrew, the 
Shamrock finishing in 4:25:12, elapsed 
time. 

Second race, called off Saturday, July 
17,. after yachts failed to cover a thirty- 
mile triangle in very light wind within 
the six-hour time limit. The Resolute 
was a half hour ahead when the race was 
called off. 


Second race resailed Tuesday, July 20, 
won by the Shamrock. Thirty-mile tri- 
angular course. Shamrock won by 9 
minutes 27 seconds elapsed time, 2 min- 





utes 26 seconds corrected time. At this 
time the Shamrock needed to win only 
one race more to regain the cup. 
Third race, Wednesday, July 21, won 
by the Resolute over windward and lee- 
ward course in light southwest wind. Had 
there been no time allowance the. con- 
testants would have sailed a tie. Each 
took 4 hours 3 minutes and 6 seconds to 
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cover the course. The Resolute won by 
her time allowance, 7 minutes 1 second. 

Fourth race, Friday, July 23, won by 
the Resolute, boat for boat, over thirty- 
mile triangular course in squally weather. 
The Resolute, leading from the start, won 
by 3 minutes 18 seconds elapsed time, 9 
minutes 58 seconds corrected time.” 

Fifth race, postponed Saturday, July 
24, because of twenty-five-mile south- 
wester, 

Fifth race, called off Monday, July 26, 
after yachts failed to cover thirty-mile 
windward and leeward course within six- 
hour time limit. 

Fifth race, Tuesday, July 27, won by 
the Resolute over a windward and lee- 
ward course in light southwest wind. 
Resolute won by 13 minutes 5 seconds 
elapsed time, 19 minutes 45 seconds cor- 
rected time. 


Thus failed Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
fourth attempt since 1899 to realize a 
cherished ambition and to return to the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club the precious 


cup which four successive Shamrocks 
have been unable to regain. But never 


before had the Irish yachtsman been so 


near success. The clever handling of 
the Resolute by her skipper, Charles 


Francis Adams, proved a prominent fac- 


tor in the American victory. Following 


the last race of the series Sir Thomas 


said: “I am very sorry, but the best 
boat won.” He added: “ We have all 
done our best—skipper, designer and 


_crew—and we have been beaten fair and 


square. I have been treated throughout 
with the greatest fairness and sports- 
manship by the Americans, and I am 
taking home the very best memories of 
this contest.” 

Sir Thomas announced that he was 
not discouraged and that a new chal- 
lenger—the Shamrock V.—would again 
seek to win back the famous cup in 1922. 


Sentiment in the Philippines 


BILL pending in Congress under- 

takes to place the Philippine Islands 
under the new coastwise shipping law— 
at. the discretion of the President. This 
measure has aroused strong opposition 
in the Pacific dependency. Fidel A. 
teyes, Director of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Philippine 
Government, in a statement published in 
New York on July 30, admitted that the 
extension of this coastwise law to the 
islands was strongly opposed both by the 
Philippine Government and by the Fil- 
ipino people. “ Their attitude,” said Mr. 
Reyes, “is prompted by the conscious- 
ness that the operation of these laws 
would be a terrible blow not only to 
the material interest of the Filipinos 
but also to their political ideals.” The 
feeling on the subject was manifesting 
itself in mass meetings of popular pro- 
test, but without any idea of forcible re- 
sistance; he denounced the statement of 
a correspondent that Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Senate, was 
heading a movement for war on the 
United States. Senor Quezon himself 
had explicitly denied any such intention. 


Declarations in favor of independence 
for the Philippines were made on Aug. 
2 by Congressmen S. G. Porter, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee; 
U. A. Frear of Wisconsin, and John H. 
Small of North Carolina, at a banquet 
given in Manila by the Philippine Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Congressional 
party touring the Far East. Mr. Por- 
ter told the Filipinos that their Govern- 
ment was more developed than was the 
Government of Cuba when it was recog- 
nized by the United States. Mr. Frear 
declared that the United States would 
fulfill its promise to grant independence 
as soon as a stable Government was or- 
ganized. 


The earnestness of public sentiment 
regarding independence was evidenced at 
this date by a strike of Filipino printers 
and editors, who refused to continue 
work on three local American newspa- 
pers that had contained the assertion 
that the Filipinos were not ready for in- 
dependence. The papers were forced to 
suspend temporarily. The strikers re- 
turned five days later without conces- 
sions. 
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With the Best Cartoons of the Month 
From Many Nations 


[PERIOD ENDED AUG. 15, 1920] 


THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 

S the first feature of the Mayflower 

tercentenary, which is to be honored 
by various ceremonies in England, Hol- 
land and the United States this Fall, the 
citizens of Southampton, England, on 
July 25 enacted a pageant called “John 
Alden’s Choice.” This play, which was 
written by Miss Myra Lovett, daughter 
of Canon Lovett, was staged on the old 
Southampton quay, the very spot from 
which the Pilgrim Fathers started 300 
years ago on their great adventure. The 
players were all local amateurs who had 
been rehearsing for months. 

The principal figure of the pageant 
was John Alden, the only one of the Pil- 
grim Fathers who came from Southamp- 
ton. According to tradition, Alden was 
a New Forest gypsy. It is certain that 
he was a cooper’s apprentice, and that 
he was not a Puritan, but joined the Pil- 
grims through love of Priscilla Mullen 
and a desire for adventure. John Car- 
ver, William Brewster, Edward Winslow, 
Isaac Allerton, Miles Standish and Will- 
iam Bradford all appeared in the play, 
which reproduced in John Alden’s dream 
of the future the inauguration of Wash- 
ington, the Boston Tea Party, civil war 
scenes, and America coming to the aid 
of Great Britain in the war against Ger- 
many. The final scene was the embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrims, while hundreds of 
assembled townspeople watched the de- 
parture from the same spot where their 
ancestors had watched the original Pil- 
grims sail away 300 years before. All 
sang the hymn, “O God of Jacob, by 
Whose Hand.” Above the scene stood 
the Pilgrims’ Memorial, and a few yards 
away, beside the old walls of Southamp- 
ton, was the old Huguenot Church where 
the Pilgrims worshipped long ago. The 
pageant was opened by Lord Birkenhead, 





Lord Chancellor of England, and a num- 
ber of distinguished Englishmen and 
Americans were present. 

Similar pageants are to be held in 
Plymouth, the final port of departure, 
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And the More He Eats the 
Thinner He Gets 





—@ New York Tribune 


where the Mayflower and the Speedwell 
put in. The 300th anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Mass., on Dec. 21, 1620, will be cele- 
brated by nation-wide observances in the 
United States, in accordance with a proc- 
lamation to that effect issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson on Aug. 4. 
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NEw ASSISTANT WAR SECRETARY 


ENEDICT CROWELL’S resignation 

as Assistant Secretary of War, to 
take effect on June 30, was announced 
by Secretary Baker on June 25. The 
War Secretary’s announce- 
ment said in part: 

Mr. Crowell came into the 
service as a Major of Ord- 
nance during the war and 
devoted his time and talents 
as an engineer to the crea- 
tion of facilities for the pro- 
duction of cannon and other 
arms. Later, as Assistant 
Secretary of War, he took 
charge of the munitions pro- 
gram, and since the armistice 
has supervised the industrial 
demobilization of munitions 
making enterprises and the 
settlement of war contracts 
and claims. His work has 
been of the highest value to 
the Government, and he gen- 
erously resisted the pressure 
of his private affairs until 
his war work, with its con- 
sequences of intricate and 
varied contracts and claims, 
was practically cleaned up. 


William R. Williams of 
Richmond, Va., was appoint- 
ed on July 29 to take Mr. 
Crowell’s place. Mr. Williams 
took the oath of office on 
the following day. The new 
Assistant Secretary was for 
many years associated with 
the American Locomotive 
Company, and at the time of 
his appointment was _ con- 
nected with the Richmond Forging Com- 
pany. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
Vice Presidential candidate, handed in 
his resignation as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy on July 24, to take effect 
on Aug. 9, the day on which Mr. Roose- 
velt was formally notified of his nomi- 


nation at his home in Hyde Park, N. Y. 
* * * 


3,374 STRIKES IN 1919 


REPORT issued by the Department 

of Labor on July 7 showed that 
strikes and lockouts in the United States 
in 1919 totaled 3,374 and affected more 
than 4,000,000 workers. Approximately 
one-half of these strikes occurred in five 


States—New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois. Thirty-seven 
more labor conflicts were reported than 
for the previous year, but the total for 
1919 was materially under that for 1916 
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and 1917. On the other hand, no less 
than nine walkouts involved the labor 
of more than 60,000 men in 1919, while 
in the previous year no such number was 


at any time involved. 
* * * 


THE RACE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


NE peculiar feature of the Presiden- 

tial race between Governor Cox and 
Senator Harding is the fact that both 
candidates started their careers as edi- 
tors and publishers of newspapers in 
Ohio. A cartoon which appeared only a 
few months before the nominations, 
showing ‘the owners of The Marion Star 
(Harding) and The Dayton News (Cox) 
disputing as newsboys for the right to 
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THIS WOULD TICKLE BEN FRANKLIN 
TO DEATH 





deliver their respective papers to the 
White House, proved prophetic. Apart 
from these biographical similarities, 
however, a sharp line of cleavage exists 
between the two candidates in the posi- 
tion taken by each on the League of Na- 
tions, Governor Cox favoring America’s 
entering the League, as desired by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Senator Harding oppos- 
ing it on the ground that it would impair 
the principles of independence and lib- 
erty by which America has hitherto been 
guided. While this issr- is inspiring 
thousands of partisan cartoons, the fact 
that both candidates are Ohioans and 
newspaper men is productive also of 
many cartoons in a larger spirit, several 
of which are reproduced in these pages. 


—From The Providence Journal 


MARSHAL FOCH ON THE FRENCH WAR 
EFFORT 


T a great national manifestation or- 

ganized by the Union des Grandes 
Associations Francaises (devoted to the 
reconstruction of the devastated area;) 
and held at the Sorbonne in Paris on 
June 20, Marshal Foch, as one of a list 
of eminent speakers, took occasion to re- 
view France’s total war effort. His au- 
dience included M. Poincaré, the former 
President; the Presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, the Min- 
isters of Public Instruction and the May- 
ors and other representatives of towns 
within the devastated districts. 


On the eve of mobilization, said Mar- 
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shal Foch, the French Army 
was composed of 817,000 
men, exclusive of native 
troops. The mobilization of 
Aug. 15, 1914, brought this 
effective army up to 2,287,- 
000. By Oct. 1, 1918, after 
the calling to the colors of 
all classes, including 250,- 
000 native troops from 
North Africa and 215,000 
from other French colonies, 
France was able to oppose 
to the German advance a 
formidable fighting force of 
some 8,307,000 men, of 
whom 90,000 had _ been 
mobilized as officers in 
1914. The development of 
artillery and aviation power 
was no less_ remarkable. 
Ordinary field artillery 
pieces rose from 3,840 to 
5,000 by 1918; heavy artil- 
lery from 308 to 5,550; 
shock artillery, non-existent 
at the time of mobilization, 
numbered 2,600 cannon at 
the time of the armistice. 
The increase of shells and 
other munitions was equally 
great. Airplanes in 1914 
totaled only 200; in 1918 
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NOT ROOM FOR BOTH 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle 


some 3,174 planes were actively em- 
ployed at the front. 


Thus organized and equipped the 
French armies from 1914 to 1918 held— 
out of a total front of 680 kilometers, ex- 
tending from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land—a line varying from 650 to 671 
kilometers, and constantly changing with 
the flux of battle. “It will be,” said 
Marshal Foch, “one of the amazements 
of history that our soldiers should have 
been able for fifty-two months to con- 
tinue an unceasing battle, ending with a 
redoubling of activity and energy on 
their part.”’ The losses, he admitted, had 
been grievous. Some 1,357,000 had been 
killed or listed as missing (including 71,- 
000 native troops); 377,000 had been mu- 
tilated. In the aggregate the nation had 
lost the man power of 1,760,000, or about 
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If the peaceful France of 1914 may to- 
day gaze with legitimate and sorrowful 
pride on the victory which her armies 
gained, she also has the right to insist 
upon reparations for the injuries caused 
her by the most iniquitous of aggressions. 
Moreover, after having suffered the cruel 
losses enumerated and undergone far- 
reaching devastations wrought, in the 
majority of cases, systematically and 
without military necessity; after having 
seen her people inflicted with the most 
barbarous treatment, it is her duty, in 
order to live and to heal her wounds, to 
assume without delay these heavy obli- 
gations. She cannot bear up beneath them 
unless the pledges signed by the enemy 
be fulfilled completely. 
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one man out of every five mobilized. 
encrmous effort and 
its results, Marshal Foch emphasized the 
necessity of full and complete compensa- 
tions by Germany. In this regard he 
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A STATUE OF LINCOLN IN 
LONDON 


HE bronze replica of the 

Saint-Gaudens statue of 
Abraham Lincoln — “ The 
Liberator ”—the original of 
which stands in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, was unveiled 
by the Duke of Connaught 
in Canning Square, London, 
just opposite Westminster 
Abbey, on July 28. The 
ceremony took place in a 
pouring rain in the presence 
of thousands who had stood 
for hours to witness the un- 
veiling. The speech of 
presentation to England was 
made by Elihu Root, whom 
Lord Bryce introduced. Mr. 
Root recounted Lincoln’s 
life struggles and his ideals, 
and declared that the con- 
ceptions of justice and lib- 
erty which Lincoln em- 
bodied were shared in com- 
mon by America and Great 
Britain. In developing this 
thought, he said: 


It is the identical funda- 
mental conceptions in both 
countries which make _ it 
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impossible that in 
any great world 
emergency Great 
Britain and Amer- 
ica can be on op- 
posing sides. Those 
conceptions of jus- 
tice and liberty 
are the breath of 
life for both. While 
they prevail both 
nations will endure; 
if they perish, both 
nations will die. 
These were Lin- 
coln’s’ inheritance. 
** * We may 
disregard all life’s 
prejudices 
and quarrels that 
result from casual 
friction and _  pin- 
pricks, and from 
outside misrepre- 
sentation and de- 
traction, and rest 
upon Lincoln’s un- 
erring judgment of 
his countrymen and 
his race. We may 
be assured _ that 
* * * the peace 
and friendship be- 
tween Great 
Britain and Amer- 
ica will prove to be 
as Lincoln desired 
to make them, per- 
petual. 
Accepting the 
statue on behalf of 
the British Nation, 
Lloyd George, the 
British Premier, de- 
clared that men like 
Lincoln were needed 
now more than ever 
in the settlement of 
world affairs. Lin- 
coln, he said, was 
no longer merely a 
great American, he 
was one of those 
giant figures who 
lost their national- 
ity in death, for he 
belonged to the 
whole of mankind. 
The nation which 
produced such men, 
he added, must be 
sound to the core. 
In conclusion, he de- 
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CONFOUND THOSE CATS! 






—Westminster Gazette, London 
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clared, amid _ enthusiastic 
applause: “This torn and 
bleeding earth is calling to- 
day for the help of the 
‘America of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

* * * 


FISHERIES TREATY WITH 
CANADA 


HE conclusion of a treaty 

between the United 
States and Canada for the 
protection and conservation 
of the great salmon fisher- 
ies of the Fraser River and 
Puget Sound was an- 
nounced by the State De- 
partment at Washington on 
July 26. The necessity for 
such a treaty is seen in the 
fact that the output of these 
fisheries had dwindled from 
2,300,000 cases of canned 
salmon in 1913 to about 65,- 
000 cases in 1918, and has 
now reached an even lower 
figure. The treaty will 
come before the Senafe at 
its next session for ratifi- 
cation. The whaling in- 
dustry is also the subject of 
consideration by the two 
Governments, and a world- 
wide conference is proposed, 
with the object of saving 
the remnants of the once 
mighty herds that roamed 
the seas in the great days 
of the whaling industry. 
These facts were disclosed 
by publication of the report 
of the International Com- 
mission, which in 1918 as- 
sembled to study the out- 
standing fisheries questions 
of the United States and 
Canada. 

* * K 


SURRENDER OF A SUPER- 
ZEPPELIN 
ROM Alhorn, Germany, 
on Wednesday evening, 
June 30, a gigantic flying 
ship, painted grimly black, 
rose in the air and beat 
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across the North Sea against a 
twenty-mile wind. On board was a 
crew consisting of twenty-one Germans, 
two German officers and three British 
officers. Their departure was unherald- 
ed, and their arrival over Pulham, Eng- 
land, in the early morning of July 1 was 
unexpected. The great ship, finding no 
landing party there, made off and hov- 
ered long over Norwich, whose inhabi- 
tants gazed upward at the great black 
hull with strange feelings compounded 
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—From The Tacoma News-Tribune 


of reminiscence and relief from fear. For 
the big airship was the super-Zeppelin 
L-71, and in the dark days of the war 
with Germany she had hung over Nor- 
wich before and dropped devastating 
bombs all around the city. In those anx- 
ious days the citizens of Norwich had 
been forbidden by the authorities even 
to light a match in the darkness. Under 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty Ger- 
many pledged herself to surrender to 
Great Britain this identical Zeppelin. 
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A FULL HOUSE 


After considerable manoeuvring the L-71 
finally returned to Pulham, gracefully 
settled down on British soil, and was 
berthed by the efforts of 300 soldiers in 
the Pulham aerodrome, where the R-34 
had been berthed after her epoch-making 
transatlantic cruise. The L-71 was for- 
mally surrendered in the Pulham aero- 
drome on the morning of July 22, and so 
another of the many pledges which Ger- 
many was forced to give at Versailles 
was fulfilled. 

Another of Germany’s great airships, the 
L-72, was surrendered to France at the 
terinning of August, and after a sen- 
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sational flight over Paris was assigned 

for active use in the Mediterranean 

region in the service of the French Navy. 
* * ok 


CHARGES OF TERRORISM IN HUNGARY 


HE Horthy Government in Hungary, 

by its measures of repression against 
the Communists of the Bela Kun type, 
has brought about a situation which a 
delegation of the British labor unionists, 
sent specially to investigate charges of 
atrocities and persecution of the laboring 
classes, has declared to amount to a 
White Terror. In view of this state of 
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THE LABOR BOYCOTT AND THE WHITE TERROR 
IN HUNGARY 
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affairs the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, in convention at Amster- 
dam, declared a boycott of all Hungary’s 
means of communication by sea and by 
land, in which all the labor organiza- 
tions of Austria, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Italy were 
summoned to participate. This boycott, 
which began June 20, was to go on until 





—From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


the Hungarian Government’s methods 
were reformed. In its declaration of the 
boycott, the International Federation 
stated that 51,000 Hungarian workers 
had been executed before the beginning 
of the present year, and that thousands 
of others had been assassinated by bands 
of officers without trial. Details of the 
tortures to which many had been put 
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Poland: “ Help me, boys, or I can’t hold the fort” 
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were revolting. Protests to the Hun- 
garian Government and to the League of 
Nations having proved unavailing, the 
federation organized its boycott, which 
virtually cut off Hungary from the rest 
of the world for two months. The 
agitation of the subject by the trade 
union delegates in Amsterdam produced 
the two terrible cartoons herewith repro- 
duced from De Notenkraker of Amster- 
dam. 
* * * 

GERMANY GIVES UP MASTERPIECES 

NE of Germany’s reparation pledges 

was fulfilled early in July when the 
German Government delivered to Bel- 
gium the wings of the great “ Adoration 
of the Lamb,” painted by Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck for the Cathedral of St. 
Bavon at Ghent, and. the wings of the 
polyptych, “ The Last Supper,” by Die- 
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fire under compulsion of the peace terms, while the Gallic 
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rich Bouts, of which the central panel, 
painted for the Church of St. Pierre at 
Louvain in 1467, survived in some mys- 
terious way the destruction brought on 
the peaceful university city by the Ger- 
mans at the time of their invasion. In 
justice to Germany it should be said that 
the restored masterpieces were not war 
booty, but were purchased by the Ger- 
man Government through intermediaries 
from the French Museum, where they 
had been stored since the French Repub- 
licans brought them from Belgium in 
1794. Twelve panels in all were ceded by 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin. 
“The Adoration of the Lamb” was 
counted among the choicest art treasures 
of Prussia. “ The Last Supper ” of Bouts 
is a striking example of grim Flemish 
realism. M. Paul Lambotte, Director of 
the Beaux Arts of Brussels, has an- 
nounced that an_ epoch- 
making exhibition will soon 
be held, of which the re- 
stored and united paintings 
will be the centre. The Ger- 
man Government, on July 
25, also delivered to the 
City of Louvain the first 
consignment of 10,000 books 
from Germany for the 
library of Louvain Univer- 
sity, in accordance with the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. 
* * * 
BRITISH OFFICER’S AD- 
VENTURES IN ASIA’ 


DETAILED account of 

the amazing’ adven- 
tures of Major F. M. Bailey 
of the British Indian Army 
in Bolshevist Asia was re- 
ceived in London toward 
the end of June. Major 
Bailey, after a period of 
prolonged silence in Central 
Asia, recently appeared on 
the Persian frontier. The 
story he told rivals that of 
Richard Burton’s adven- 
tures in Mecca a generation 
ago. Sent on a political mis- 
sion to Tashkent, in Turk- 
estan, he was suspected of 
anti-Red pr paganda by the 
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Bolshevist authorities and detained under 
surveillance pending the receipt of orders 
from Moscow. The British Major disap- 
peared, and finally left the city disguised 
as a carter. Finding it impossible to 
leave Turkestan, he finally returned to 
Tashkent after a counter-revolutionary 
outbreak which the Bolshev’ i suppressed 
and punished by the execution of some 
4,000 victims. There he remained for a 
time in hiding, hoping for an advance of 
the British forces, which did not mate- 
riaiize. . 

Despairing of escape by any other 
means, Major Bailey decided on a bold 
stroke, and in the guise of an Austrian 
officer who spoke English 
actually succeeded in ob- 
taining a position on the 
Bolshevist Espionage Staff. 
Dressed in full Russian uni- 
form, the adventurous offi- 
cer finally reached Boke 
hara, where he again dis- 
appeared for two months. 
He then secretly left the 
city with other refugees, 
and after many vicissitudes 
reached Meshed, on the Per- 
sian frontier, in safety. An 
amusing feature of his 
career as Bolshevist Intel- 
ligence Officer was the re- 
ceipt by him while on his 
way to Bokhara of a dis- 
patch from Moscow asking 
him to report on the where- 
abouts “of Major Bailey.” 
His reply, needless to say, 
was far from a model of 
exactness. 





k * Bo 
GREAT BRITAIN’S TROUBLES 


ACED with enemies and 
dangers on all sides, 
Great Britain has had little 
rest since the ending of the 
war. Haunted by the spectre 
of Indian _ insurrection, 
which the Indian Moham- 
medans threatened to ma- 
terialize unless the Sultan 
were allowed to stay in Con- 


stantinople, confronted by similar threats 
from the Bolsheviki unless peace were 
made with Soviet Russia, and by like 
implications from China in case the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was renewed, 
the British Government has also been 
troubled by the separatist tendency in 
South Africa and by the secessionist 
activities of Sinn Fein in Ireland. It 
has shaped its foreign policy according- 
ly. The Sultan was left in Constanti- 
nople; peace negotiations have been ini- 
tiated with Soviet Russia on the explicit 
understanding that anti-British propa- 
ganda in the Near and Far East should 
cease. In the case of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance England has preferred to face 
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Th Bte ehensieh 
—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdanu 


“ Play! Play on! Only your 


music can banish these dreadful visions!” 


the threat of China, rather than that of 
Japan. South Africa is the least of her 
troubles and Ireland is the greatest. 
Lloyd George, the Premier, whose skill 
and resolution are acknowledged by the 
whole nation, continues with unimpaired 
power to pilot the British ship of state 
through perilous seas. 
a ee 


DIVORCE IN JAPAN 


NE result of the financial strain of 

the war in Turkey was tthe reduction 
in the number of wives kept in the ha- 
rems. A somewhat similar effect, ac- 
cording to the Tokio correspondent of 
The London Morning Post, has been the 
marked increase in divorces in Japan, 
especially since the recent financial panic 
which upset the country, and which Jap- 
anese financial experts attribute directly 
to conditions growing out of the war. 
This unprecedented increase of divorces 
was announced by the Japanese Police 


Headquarters. The Japanese law vests 
the power of. divorce—as well as of mar- 
riage—in the police, instead of in the 
courts, a qualification which gives the 
Japanese police a far greater degree of 
importance than the police of any other 
country. The marriage ceremony con- 
sists in merely bringing the woman to 
the police station and having her regis- 
tered as a member of the household. 
Only one woman may be thus legally 
registered, though polygamy is allowed 
without necessity of registration. Divorce 
is obtained by merely having the wo- 
man’s name erased from the police regis- 
try. If a woman objects to such sum- 
mary divorce, she may appeal to the law 
courts, but such appeals are very rare, 
and the thousands of divorces now being 
put through are effected solely by the 
police. The woman, for reasons of econ- 
omy, is simply turned out to shift for 
herself, and she solves her new problems 
by obtaining work or by entering into a 
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PICTURE PUZZLE—FIND GERMANY 





The Allied Pecksniffs (to Russia): 





—From The Star, London 


“How can you expect decent 


people to associate with you when you follow this policy of revenge? 
When will you learn to love your enemies as—ahem!—we do?” 


new marriage, as the case may be. A 
number of Japanese girls are now adver- 
tising for husbands. The much-discussed 
system of marriage and divorce now be- 
ing practiced in Soviet Russia, where 
these ceremonies are a mere matter of 
registration with the civic authorities, 
has long been practiced in Japan. 
* * * 
THE BATTLE OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


N “The Story of the Fourth Army in 

the Battle of the Hundred Days” (Aug. 
1 to Nov. 11, 1918), by Major Gen. Sir 
Archibald Montgomery, a book which re- 
cently appeared in England, is given the 
first detailed story of the famous bat- 
tles of the Hundred Days, which proved 
decisive in the war against Germany. 
General Montgomery, as the Chief of 
Staff of the Fourth Army, gives an au- 
thoritative account of the storming of 
the formidable Hindenburg line by the 





three British armies in co-operation, 
bringing into strong relief the brilliant 
part played by the Fourth Army in 
crossing the St. Quentin Canal. From 
this point onward the story is one of 
steady pursuit, occasionally and only mo- 
mentarily checked by the despairing re- 
sistance of a beaten foe, whose ratio of 
retreat was conditioned only by the allied 
capacity of supply. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the work is a preface by Major Gen. 
Lord Rawlinson, who commanded one of 
the British Armies that participated in 
this fighting. Lord Rawlinson disputes 
the view that the armistice was prema- 
ture, and denies the presumption that 
if operations had continued for a few 
weeks the Germans would have been 
compelled to surrender unconditionally. 
Owing to the systematic manner in which 
the Germans were destroying the com- 
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munications behind them, 
Lord Rawlinson declares, 
the British Armies would 
have been starved had they 
tried to continue their ad- 
vance rapidly and in full 
strength. 

* oe ® 
HOLDING GERMANY TO THE 
TREATY 


HE main conflict at the 

Spa Conference, apart 
from the question of coal 
deliveries to France, was” 
over the question of dis- 
armament; to this’ the 
Allies subordinated all other 
points. It was only after 
considerable resistance that 
Germany agreed once more 
to the disarmament condi- 
tions of the Versailles 
Treaty; at the beginning of 
the conference she declared, 
in view of the internal 
situation, that they were 
impossible. While the Spa 
Conference was still in ses- 
sion, a new danger present- 
ed itself with the collapse 
of the Polish campaign 
against Bolshevist Russia: 
The Soviet forces might join hands 
with the Germans of East Prus- 
sia if their victorious advance against 
Poland were allowed: to continue. 
An allied note to Moscow asking for 
an armistice on behalf of Poland 
was rejected. Poland was then told by 
the allied Governments to apply for such 
an armistice herself. This was done, and 
Moscow gave its consent to negotiations 
for a truce. 


Meanwhile, however, the Soviet Army 
pushed on toward Warsaw. The 
allied Governments hurried munitions 
and supplies to Poland in case the 
Russians attempted to infringe the boun- 
daries originally laid down for Poland 
by the Supreme Council. The opposition 
press in England has been unwearying 
in its gibes at the allied policy pursued 
in respect to both Poland and Germany. 
This attitude is reflected in the accom- 
panying cartoon from The London Star. 


Convicted Assassin: 
keep these harmless things. 
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[CANADIAN CARTOON] 





—From The Montreal Star 


“ Oh, please, Mr. Judge, let me 
I love them so! ” 


The Montreal Star’s cartoon is in the 
nature of a retort. 


* 


* * 


GERMAN PRIZE SHIPS REACH AMERICA 


IVE vessels that had once been Ger- 

man fighting ships crawled into New 
York Harbor on Aug. 8, four of them in 
tow, and all manned by American sailors 
and flying the Stars and Stripes. They 
were the sole trophies accepted by the 
Government of the United States in the 
distribution following the victory of the 
allied arms. Under the terms of the 
award they must be destroyed within one 
year. After the American public has 
been given ample opportunity to view 
them at their moorings in the Hudson 
they are to be towed out to sea and to 
be shot by the guns of the American 
Navy into battered piles of junk and sent 
to the bottom. There was a dramatic 
element in this ignominious end of ships, 
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Nine Lives? It Must Have Ninety! 


} 


—From The Cincinnati Post 


four of which had shared in the battle of 
Jutland. 
* * * 


NEW WORLD SOCIETY CREATED 


NEW world society was launched on 

July 5 in London under the name 
of the British Institute of International 
Affairs. Many distinguished people 
were present, and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Clynes, the British labor leader. 
In his resolution for the creation of this 
new society, Viscount Grey explained its 
object and ‘scope. The institute would 
devote itself, he said, to the study of 
international affairs, and would attempt 
to teach knowledge, comprehension and 
perspective. It would make no attempt 
to formulate foreign policy or distribute 
propaganda, but would seek only to en- 
lighten public opinion and to increase the 
store of national wisdom, and to help the 
nation to think, not nationally, but inter- 
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nationally. He hoped, he 
said, that similar institutes 
would be established in the 
United States and other 
parts of the world, and that 
they would act together. 
Mr. Balfour stressed the 
service which the new insti- 
tute could render in supply- 
ing men of trained ability 
for the public service, and 
in cultivating mutual com- 
prehension between differ- 
ent nations. Mr. Clynes 
spoke on the advantages of 
such an institute from the 
viewpoint of labor, and 
lauded its foundation as a 
solid basis of the new ideal 
of internationalism. Lord 
Cecil, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Clynes were elected Presi- 
dents of the new institute. 
* * * 


FRENCH MONUMENT TO 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 


HILE airplanes were 
flying overhead, promi- 
nent Frenchmen and Amer- 
icans, on July 17, dedicated 
the monument erected at Le 
Mans, France, in honor of Wilbur 
Wright, commemorating his first pub- 
lic flight at Le Mans and_ the 
pioneer work of both the Wright 
brothers in developing the flying ma- 
chine. The American Ambassador to 
France and the Aero Club of America 
were represented among the American 
speakers. The monument was the gift 
of Commodore Beaumont, who was also 
present. It was erected on a founda- 
tion presented through French subscrip- 
tions. It stands in the centre of the city, 
beside the cathedral. It is-of granite 
and is about forty feet high. The shaft 
is surmounted by the figure of a man 
striving to fly through space without 
wings. The statue is the work of Paul 
Landowski. 
* * * 
THE ESPERANTO CONGRESS 
HE Thirteenth Annual Congress of 
the Esperanto Association of North 
America opened on July 22 in the Bahai 
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EUROPE’S JOURNEY BACK TO PEACE 


Europe (bowed under burden of war spirit): 


A oemreee 
—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


“ And this is what men 


call ‘ Recovery’ !” 


Library in New York. Edward S. Pay- 
son of Boston presided, and the address 
of welcome was delivered by Miss Cora 
L. Butler, President of the New York 
Esperanto Association. The annual re- 
port stated that the new universai lan- 


guage had been made compulsory in the 
schools of Russia, and either compulsory 
or optional in the schools of Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Saxony, Ser- 
bia and in many foreign cities, including 
Barcelona, Amsterdam, Grenoble and 
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GOD SAVE IRELAND! 


(Since the Government will not) 


—From The People, London 


We need Strong men—we get weaklings! 
We need actions—we get words! 
We need Martial Law—We get the Curfew! 


Lille. The congress closed its sessions 
on July 24. 

About 400 delegates, representing 
many countries, including the United 
States, attended the International Es- 
peranto Conference at The Hague on 
Aug. 9. Speeches were made in. Esper- 


anto by the delegates of nearly every 
country. The Hague Burgomaster, 
Patyn, welcomed the congress, and in 
lauding the advantages of Esperanto 
referred to the difficulty which Presi- 
dent Wilson and Premier Orlando of 
Italy had in understanding one another 
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at the Peace Conference. The speech 
of the Italian delegate was received with 
great applause. The President of the 
congress read a telegram in Esperanto 
from Sir Eric Drummond, expressing 
his regret at being unable to represent 
the League of Nations at the conference, 
owing to the meeting of the League at 


San Sebastian. 
* x * 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC ISLANDS 


HE problems arising from the redis- 
“ tribution of the Central Pacific 
Islands formerly owned by Germany 
have not proved easy of solution for any 
of the new owners, whether British, 
French, Australians, New Zealanders, or 
Japanese. These hundreds of tiny 
islands belonging to various groups, and 


occupying a central position between 
Australia, America and Japan, are now 
coming into their own with the recog- 
nition of their great naval value and 
the richness of their phosphate deposits 
and characteristic products. 

According to a decision made by the 
Council of. Three (Clemenceau, Wilson, 
Lloyd George) at the Peace Conference 
on May 6, 1919, all former German 
colonies were to be ruled under mandates 
from the League of Nations. The Ger- 
man islands in the Pacific were divided 
into two main groups. Japan got the 
mandate for all the islands north of the 
equator, while most of those south of the 
equator were divided between Australia 
and New Zealand. Thus German New 
Guinea came under the rule of Australia, 
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—From Mucha, Warsaw 


Germania (to John Bull): “ And what about Wilson’s Fourteen 


Points?” 


John Bull: “We will bury them. Poland can mourn them. Disap- 
pointment is nothing to her. She is used to it” 


along with the Bismarck Archipelago 
and the Solomon Islands. 

The Gilbert and Ellice colony has al- 
ways been owned by the British. They 
have now taken over the island of Nauru 
under a mandate issued by the League, 
and have begun to cope with the vital 
questions of administration in their usual 
energetic way, while far to the east the 
French are struggling with their own 
problems in trying to rule over the 
remnants of the Tahitians and Paumo- 
tuans and Marquesans. 

New Zealand has exercised control over 
the Cook Islands since 1901. This group 
consists of about a dozen islands, scat- 
tered over a radius of more than 100 
miles, and inhabited by about 12,000 





people of the Polynesian type. To these 
possessions New Zealand has now added 
the Samoan Islands, for which she re- 
ceived a mandate under the League of 
Nations. The difficulties of the task of 
administering Samoa have already be- 
come apparent to the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. The objections to securing 
labor for plantation work through the 
importation of Chinese indentured work- 
ers have been recognized, and in this, as 
in matters of religion, education, sanita- 
tion and otherwise, the New Zealand 
Government has sought to further the 
interests of the Samoan people and to 
prove its fitness to exercise the mandate 
under the League. 

As for the Japanese, though they also 
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have tried to impress upon the natives 
of the Marshall Islands, which they 
occupied shortly after the war began, the 
kindliness of their intentions, they have 
not succeeded in making their rule popu- 
lar. The natives, who had been harshly 
treated under German rule prior to 1914, 
and who had hoped after the close of the 
war to pass under either British or 
American administration, were grievous- 
ly disappointed when the mandate was 
given to the Japanese. The action of the 
Japanese in closing the American Mis- 
sion schools, and in opening in their 
stead other schools taught by Japanese 


OLIVE 


BRANCH 


—From The New York Times 


“Wonder if it’s poison ivy?” 


schoolmasters in the Japanese language, 
was not received with satisfaction. 
Though the Japanese have founded hos- 
pitals and introduced sanitation, their 
administrative order calling on the 
natives to plant cocoanut trees in all 
waste and hurricane-swept portions of 
the group—with the object of tripling 
the copra product within a few years— 
has impressed the natives, already work- 
ing under strict regulations, with the 
idea that they are being forced to work 
very hard for the prosperity of the 
Japanese and very little for their own 
emolument. 
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Admitting Germania to the 


DEATH OF ACCUSER OF SERBIA 


HE death of Dr. Heinrich Friedjung, 

the Austrian historian, was reported 
from Vienna on July 14. Dr. Friedjung 
gained great notoriety in 1909 by an at- 
tack on the Serbo-Croatian leaders in 
Austria-Hungary and on the Serbian 
Government. Early in that year, when 
war with Serbia was believed to be im- 
minent, a selection of so-called “ proofs ” 
of Serbian machinations against Austria 
was placed in Dr. Friedjung’s hands. On 
these he- based a series of violent ar- 
ticles published in the Vienna press, in 
which he accused M. Supilo, the Serbo- 
Croatian leader, and several other prom- 
inent Serbs and Croatians in Austria- 
Hungary of corrupt and treasonable in- 
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—From Ulk, Berlin 


peace neyotiations at Spa 


tercourse with the Serbian Government. 
For these public attacks he was prose- 
cuted in December of the same year. At 
the trial it was proved that his so-called 
“proofs” were clumsy forgeries. Dr. 
Masaryk in 1910 showed that they were 
the work of a man named Vasitch, em- 
ployed for this purpose by a member of 
the Austro-Hungarian Legation at Bel- 
grade. Friedjung’s articles were then 
hastily disavowed by Count Aehrenthal, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, who had 
furnished the “ proofs” in question, and 
it was clearly shown that Friedjung had 
been the Foreign Minister’s unsuspect- 
ing tool. This unfortunate excursion 
into politics is the one blot on a long 
and scholarly career, for Dr. Friedjung 
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—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


Bathing Master (to Fritz): “First you go under the douche before you 
get into the bath” 


ranks with the leading Austrian histo- 
rians of Pan-German tendency; one 
work particularly—‘* Der Kampf um die 
Herrschaft in Deutschland,” (“The 
Struggle for Power in Germany ”)—had 
given him a prominent position among 
German writers in this field. 
* * * 
THE HEART OF GAMBETTA 


HE heart of that great Frenchman, 

Gambetta, is to be transferred to the 
Panthéon in September, according to an 
official announcement made by the 
French Government on July 8. On Sept. 
4, commemorating the half century of 
the French Republic, the heart of the 
man who was the incarnation of France’s 
patriotic faith and whose stirring 
speeches comforted the French people 
after the national humiliation of 1870 
will be taken from Les Jardies and 
brought to the Panthéon, where France’s 


greatest lie. The heart, inclosed in an 
urn made from a spruce tree taken from 
the Vosges, has been at Les Jardies since 
Gambetta’s death; his remains still lie 
at Nice. The ceremony of transferring 
the heart of the leader who, like Aeneas, 
never despaired, and in the darkest 
hours exhorted his people to “keep 
themselves for better things,” will be 
characterized by great solemnity, as sym- 
bolizing the definite victory of democ- 
racy and the triumph of the armies of 
the republic. M. Honnorat, Minister of 
Public Instruction, will draw up the pro- 
gram of the ceremony. It has been 
planned to convey Gambetta’s heart to 
the Are de Triomphe on Sept. 3, where 
it will be guarded by the veterans who 
fought in the war of 1870, and who will 
accompany the urn to the Panthéon on 
the following day. A _ delegation of 
Mayors of France will attend. Victo- 
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THE PERIPATETIC ANGELS OF PEACE 


“BovtoenE. 


rious poilus will march between the lines 
of the 1870 veterans on the Place de la 
Nation, and illuminations and. public re- 
joicings will end this national festivity. 
* *% * 

ANGLO-FRENCH OIL AGREEMENT 

N agreement signed by Great Britain 

and France at San Remo cn April 
24 for co-operation and reciprocity with 
regard to Anglo-French oil interests in 
Rumania, Asia Minor, Russia, Galicia 
and the French and British colonies was 
presented textually in the British Parlia- 
ment on July 23. An equal division of in- 
terests and exploitation in Rumania was 
provided for. For Mesopotamia Great 
Britain grants France 25 per cent. of 
the net output of crude oil at current 
market rates, or, in the case of a pri- 
vate company, a 25 per cent. share of the 
capital. On the other hand, Great Brit- 
ain agrees to support France in getting 
25 per cent. of the Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany’s oil piped from Persia to the Med- 
iterranean through territory under 


—From The Star, London 


French mandate. France, in exchange, 
agrees to construct two special pipe lines 
and branch railways for the transport of 
oil from Mesopotamia and Persia through 
French spheres of influence to the East- 
ern Mediterranean. The Mesopotamian 
provisions are in recognition of French 
oil interests in Mosul. This question not 
so long ago was heatedly discussed in the 
French Senate, and the necessity of safe- 
guarding French oil interests in the Mo- 
sul region against British claims was en- 
ergetically set forth. 
* * * 

RED RADICALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

HE trial of William Bross Lloyd, 

millionaire Socialist of Chicago, on 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States ended 
on Aug. 2, after having lasted eighty- 
five days. The defendant was found 
guilty and was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $3,000 and to be imprisoned in the 
State Penitentiary at Joliet from one to 
five years. At the same time nineteen 
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—From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


Millerand of France: “ We should share alike. You only gave me an eighth!” 
Lloyd George of England: “ Well, do you want the moon?” 


other members of the Communist Labor 
Party were found guilty on the same 
count, fined and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment. The adoption 
of the Bolshevist program to overthrow 
capitalistic Governments was proved by 
the State. 

Lloyd, a Harvard graduate, who in- 
herited wealth from his father, the late 
Henry D. Lloyd, a Boston philanthropist, 
was put on trial, together with thirty- 
seven other officers of the Communist 
Labor Party, on May 10. He was in- 
dicted with John Reed, also a graduate 
of Harvard. Among the other men in- 
dicted were prominent radicals, whose 
movement was alleged to have been 


fostered by Lloyd as one of several per- 
sons of inherited wealth and no occupa- 
tion. Several of those indicted fled to 
Mexico. Reed went to Russia, and was 
subsequently arrested in Finland on a 
charge of smuggling. 

In his opening argument the Assistant 
State’s Attorney charged that it was 
the intention of the defendants to tear 
down the Stars and Stripes and to sub- 
stitute the red flag as a national em- 
blem; to annihilate the American Gov- 
ernment and establish a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Laboring men, he 
charged, were urged to dynamite the 
banks and arsenals to get money and 
arms with which to carry on the fight 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


Alone in the German internal political desert 


for a Soviet system of government. All 
the convicted men were allowed bail, ana 
were planning to appeal for a new trial. 

The disposition of other anarchistic 
Communists remained a problem for the 
Government, because of the lack of 
transportation. Toward the middle of 
July some 500 aliens ordered deported 
during the first six months of the year 
by the Department of Labor still re- 
mained in the country through this 
cause. About 100 were awaiting depor- 
tation at Ellis Island at the end of July. 
Frederick A. Wallis, the new Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, said at that time: 


When a man has hada chance to help 
build up this country, and fails to help, 
turning his energies toward pulling down 


our institutions, he is not only an ingrate, 
but a betrayer of the nation’s confidence. 
The best way to get rid of him, after a 
fair trial in court, is the quickest way. I 
intend to make short work of these Bol- 
shevist deportees. 


Hearings to determine whether Lud- 
wig C. A. K. Martens, the unrecognized 
Ambassador of the Soviet Republic, 
should also be deported, were continu- 
ing at Ellis Island at the end of July. 
Before the hearing of July 29 Martens 
declared that he would continue to re- 
fuse to answer questions put by Govern- 
ment officials, on the ground of his al- 
leged diplomatic status, which, he as- 
serted, made him®immune to deporta- 
tion. 
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THE WORLD SITUATION 


Europe dances madly, at leisure, for the In Asia everything goes according to 
grave is already dug. plan. This little fellow is steadily develop- 
ing into the real yellow peril. 


America is scarcely recognizable. Hoarded —Nebelspalter, Zurich 
food and money have made him so fat that In Africa things are fine. The negroes, 
he is near the bursting point. Let’s hope having become rich through their salvation 
he will soon burst; we may then stand @ of freedom, justice and morality, are now 
chance of getting food and money. able to engage white servants. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM READERS 


CURRENT History undertakes in this department to publish such open letters as it con- 


siders of general interest. 
writer. 


No letter will be used without the name and address of the 
On controversial questions it will be the aim to give all sides an equal chance at 


representation; CURRENT History, however, aiming to record events as nearly as possible 
without comment or bias, does not necessarily indorse opinions contained in these letters. 


A REPLY TO MR. BURROUGHS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In CURRENT History for July John Bur- 
roughs pays his respects to Professor Paul 
Rohrbach in no uncertain terms. He pro- 
longs the note of international discord and 
continues to sing that song of hate that 
should be consigned to oblivion. It strikes 
the casual reader, however, that had Mr. 
Burroughs been less vindictive and more 
judicious, more historical and philosophical, 
he might have gained a more patient hear- 
ing. 

The war is over and the time is past for 
the uttering of spleneticisms against Ger- 
many or any other country. What the intel- 
ligent world now demands—and the demand 
is just—is judicial investigation, historical 
fairness, an honest balancing of accounts, an 
unbiased presentation of the real facts so 
far as they have been discovered, and reason- 
able conclusions drawn therefrom. A verbal 
exhibition of acerbity of soul convinces no 
one; the language of hate is not argument, 
it is always discordant, seldom historical, 
never judicial. When private or public neces- 
sity demands that we inflict wounds upon 
the person or heart of an enemy, the com- 
monest kind of altruism and Christian char- 
ity demands, the necessity having ceased to 
exist, that we assist in healing those 
wounds. 

The amount of blame, if any, ti.at attaches 
to each nation for its part in causing the 
war cannot be adequately discussed in a 
communication necessarily so limited; but 
it is now certain from well a‘*tested facts of 
history that no one of the great nations of 
Europe can prove a complete alibi; all have 
left fingerprints on European diplomacy 
which will condemn them long after their 
war camouflage and songs of hate have 
been consigned to oblivion, and the world, let 
us hope, has become more altruistic. 

The vindictive misrepresentation of Ger- 
many has, perhaps, been nowhere more ap- 
parent than in many rhetorical flourishes in 
denunciation of yerman Kultur, almost 
without exception leaving the impression that 
Kultur is not far removed from barbarism. 
The Standard Dictionary informs us _ that 
Kultur means progress, achievement, effi- 
ciency in all phases, practical or theoretical, 
of social, scientific, political, economic or 
artistic life. It includes the processes in- 
volved and the material and mental results 
obtained. The word Kultur, therefore, 
means all, or practically all, the human 
mind occupies itself with. This word has 


no synonym 


in the English language, and 
our word culture suggests but a very small 
fraction of the meaning suggested by the 
German word. It has been the fashion in 
America to denounce this German Kultur 
in the most bitter terms as the mainspring 
of ali the moral, social, religious and political 
debauchery that has characterized Europe 
for ‘many decades. That this picture, or 
caricature, of Kultur has been extravagantly 
overdrawn is proved by the testimony of 
such an unimpeachable witness as Lioyd 
George. In a speech on Jan. 28, 1916, he 
said: 

**T think that America and all of us should 
realize that there were two Germanys before 
the war. On one hand, there was the in- 
dustrial, commercial and intellectual Ger- 
many, and in @ most remarkable way she 
had blended the three elements. Now, that 
Germany was rendering a great service to © 
civilization. It was conquering the world by 
the success of its methods and example. 
That conquest would have proved a very 
genuine blessing; it .would have been the 
means of saving some of the terrible waste 
from which most of the social evils of hu- 
manity are spreading. As an ardent social 
reformer I freely confess I was learning a 
good deal from that side of Germany, par- 
ticularly in.the direction of municipal and 
national organization. * * * The Germany 
of quiet, pacific development, the Germany 
that was concerning herself with the im- 
provement of the condition of her people, 
the Germany that was increasing her demo- 
crats by the million at each successive elec- 
tion, would vanish from the sight of this 
generation ’’ [if the militarists should win 
in this war]. 

That industrial, commercial and intellectual 
Germany, that Germany of peaceful, quiet 
development—probably not less than 80 per 
cent. of the German people—represented Ger- 
man Kultur, and Lloyd George spoke with an 
open mind and heart in just praise of it. 
That was the Kultur which the German Em- 
peror in 1894, I believe it was, said was 
destined to conquer the world, and which 
Lloyd George said in 1916 was conquering 
the world before the war, at least. 


Mr. Burroughs says: ‘‘ We are not through 
with the Huns yet. They cannot change and 
do not want to change.’’ I quite agree. That 
Kultur of which Lloyd George speaks so 
highly is part and parcel of the German’s 
nature; he can no more divest himself of 
the desire to be thorough, efficient and ef- 
fective in everything he does than he can 
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divest himself of the desire for food. As a 
result of this psychological attribute, if the 
German must have a machine it must be the 
best producible; if he must have an organiza- 
tion it must be efficient; if he must have 
an army and a navy they must be better 
than others. It is puerile to attribute the 
German desire for efficiency to a barbarous 
desire to kill and to conquer. 

Whether or not Germany was actually sur- 
rounded by a cordon of hostile nations, one 
thing is certain—the utterances of the British 
press and statesmen for many years before 
the war tended strongly to convince Germany 
that that was the real object of British 
diplomacy. For instance, William T. Stead, 
then England’s greatest editor, said: ‘‘ While 
Great Britain continues to rule the seas the 
German head is in the British lion’s mouth.”’ 
Germany and all the rest of Europe believed 
that Mr. Stead spoke the truth. Later, when 
Lord Haldane visited Germany and demand- 
ed of the Emperor and his Chancellor that 
they promise him that Germany would build 
no more warships, and they refused, he said: 
‘“‘Tf Germany builds more warships, England 
will build two to her one.’’ Germany must 
then have understood that the purpose of 
Great Britain was to keep the German head 
in the British lion’s mouth. The situation 
for Germany must have been intolerable. 

J. W. LOCKHART. 

St. John, Wash., July 16, 1920. 





THE GREEKS IN ASIA MINOR 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Less than a week ago in Smyrna a friend 
said to me, ‘‘ The Greek Army is standing 
with one foot off the ground, ready to move 
forward.’’ Today the big map of Asia Minor 
on my office wall has small Greek flags 
marking many cities far in advance of the 
Greek frontier of last week. For many 
months the Greeks had faced a most peculiar 
situation. They had occupied a territory with 
a large army, with all nécessary force, and 
yet were held in leash by a small body of 
representatives who were waiting in San 
Remo for the Turkish Government, whatever 
that is, to asree to formal terms of peace. 

In the meantime in S~-yrna the Turks had 
their own telegraph office; their flags were 
being used promiscuously over buildings and 
ships During the great religious festival 
about the middle of June the Turks were 
allowed freedom in discharging cannon, in 
marching about the cities and giving patri- 
otic demonstrations. A prominent Greek Gen- 
eral said to 1.e that the Greeks did not 
wish to interfere with any religious cere- 
monies of the Turks. Perhaps the most 
tantalizing position in which the Greek was 
thrown was when he had to hold his sta- 
tions at the front and see bands of Turkish 
brigands massing their forces, bringing up 
munitions and supplies in preparation to 
attack him, yet was powerless to attempt an 
earlier countermovement. 


A few days ago a Turkish ammunition 
train was captured near Kinik because it 
was passing over allied'territory. Skirmishes 
have been taking place for months along the 
front. 

The foot which has been off the ground 
has taken a forward step. The large cannon 
which have stood loaded and ready are being 
rolled across the bridges recently reinforced 
for this purpose. The big trucks which I 
have recently seen standing in line loaded 
with provisions and ammunition, with the 
chauffeurs at the wheels, are today carrying 
these supplies to the rapidly advancing 
Greek troops. The large camps which for 
months have been teeming with the restless 
Greek soldiers are today left deserted. Again 
the race which once followed Miltiades to 
Marathon and Alexander the Great to Baby- 
lon are marching across the mountains and 
valleys of Asia Minor. After 500 years of 
slavery the Greek is bursting his shackles, 
literally, because the army of occupation is 
largely composed of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, who have endured untold sufferings 
at the hands of their Turkish masters. It 
looks now as if the question of the Balkans 
and Asia Minor would be settled, and in the 
only way which the peoples of this country 
understand. 

Turmoil and unrest, massacres and priva- 
tions ran riot in this country while the 
great nations discussed self-determination 
and benevolent mandates. The American 
people have said much, but acted not at all; 
the English have contented themselves with 
holding the much-coveted Constantinople; the 
French have woefully fallen down in Cilicia, 
and no wonder, with all the irons they had in 
the fire; the Italians seem tired of the part 
they were to play, and have apparently lost 
much of their interest. The peoples of the 
Balkan States have reverted to their natural 
way of settling such difficulties, except that 
there is very marked evidence of a humane 
standard being set up and a strong desire 
on the part of the Greek directors, both 
military and civil, to administer these occu- 
pied territories in a most benevolent manner. 

M. A. HENDERSON, 
General Director American Y. M. C. A. with 
Greek Army, 44 Metropolitan Street, 
Athens, Greece, June 30, 1920. 





CORRECTION FROM DEMETRA VAKA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your number of Julv, 1920, on Page 621, 
you have a map of Greece. Under that map 
you write: ‘‘ The Dodecanese Islands, marked 
*to Italy’ on the map, were at once handed 
over to Greece by the Italians.’’ Now, this 
is @ misstatement. First of all they were 
not handed at once. They were the cause 
of a great deal of bargaining, and at the 
end Italy kept Rhodes, which is practically 
the only island that counts. Italy asserts 
that she will hand it over to Greece only 
when Great Britain hands over Cyprus! We 














look to your magazine for accuracy.. The 
fact that in your accompanying article you 
. correct—more or less—the statement quoted 
above does not excuse you for having said 
what you did under the map. We must have 
faith in you, and not be left to wonder, 
when we read you, whether you are well 
informed or not. 
DEMETRA KENNETH-BROWN 
(DEMETRA VAKA), 
The Arundel, Kennebunkport, Me., July 16, 
1920. 


THE ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING IN 
PANAMA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In a recent issue of your magazine there 
appeared an article entitled ‘‘ Panamanian- 
American Relations in  Chirique,’’ by 
Elbridge Colby. Most of the gentleman’s 
statements were correct. The Hay-Varilla 
treaty is an iron one, and though the iron 
enter our souls we must grin and bear it, 
for there is no use kicking against the pricks. 
The anti-American feeling in the republic 
was fostered by the Americans themselves 
when they came; we opened our arms to 
receive them, but they shrunk away within 
themselves and, looking down from _ the 
heights of their ‘‘ superiority,’’ termed us 
‘‘an inferior people,’’ nicknaming us ‘‘ Spig- 
gotys,’’ or ‘‘ Spigs.’’ Such action on their 
part could hardly create a pro-American 
feeling among a sensitive people. 

It is on account of patriotic prompting 
that I pen these lines, in the hope that I 
may correct an error on the part of Mr. 
Colby. He states that, ‘‘ when General Persh- 
ing visited the Panama Canal on May 3, 
the Panamanians turned out in a torch- 
light parade in large numbers to protest 
against the taking of the Island of Taboga 
by the United States military authorities. 
They halted the automobile, in which the 
General was going to the ball given in his 
honor at the Union Club, and forced it to 
return to his hotet.”? Why did General 
Pershing return to his hotel? Was it be- 
cause the great hero of the European war 
was afraid of a handful of unarmed Panama 
civilians, who did not wish to cause a riot, 
and who were only seizing the. opportunity 
to voice their protest in the presence of a 
man whom they knew America held in high 
esteem? It seems hardly possible. A riot 
was impossible, as there were doubtless hun- 
dreds of United States soldiers in the city, 
come to see the hero; they would soon have 
knocked the few ‘‘Spigs’”’ silly for that 
hero’s sake! On the other hand, did the 
General allow the cold reception of an “ in- 
ferior people’’ to annoy him so much that 
he returned to his hotel? I think this latter 
reason is the true one, and that Mr. Colby 
had an erroneous conception of the facts. 
He looked at the question through prejudiced 
American eyes. 


Taboga is dear to the poor people who live 
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there. If the Americans. take the-place the 
islanders will be turned out of their homes 
and they are afraid that the remuneration 
they will receive will be about a quarter of 
its meagre value, as was the case with the 
landowners at Mount Hope when the Gov- 
ernment took over the land. But God is in 
His heaven, and the Mount Mope people have 
seen swift retribution fall on the man who 
was instrumental in undervaluing their 
land. 

Oh, when will the North American cease 
to show up only the despicable side of Latin 
America? 

SANTIAGO CECELIO RODRIGUEZ. 

Panama, July 14, 1920. 





REFORMS IN BULGARIA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The following news item in the American 
paper, The Orient, published in Constanti- 
nople, on June 19, 1920, has been read with 
great satisfaction by Bulgarians in the 
United States: 


** Bulgaria is embarking on a new and 
most interesting program, which deserves our 
attention. A bill, fostered by the Premier, 
Alexander Stambolisky, and his agrarian 
party, is before the Parliament and will 
probably pass. It embodies some progressive 
social experiments which, if put into opera- 
tion, should very soon make Bulgaria one of 
the most prosperous of the Balkan States. 
The bill involves the drafting of the young 
men of what we have been accustomed to 
term military age for service as laborers in- 
stead of as soldiers; they are then to be 
grouped according to choice or ability and 
set at various tasks under the direction of 
experts. Some will carry out irrigation 
schemes in arid districts; some will reforest 
denuded mountain sides; some will build 
roads and railways, or schoolhouses and 
public buildings; some will work the Govern- 
ment mines and others communal tracts of 
land. During such service the young men 
will have the advantage of lectures, evening 
classes and other means of improvement. 

‘*In place of maintaining a standing army, 
which destroys millions of pounds of ammu- 
nition in target practice yearly and can per- 
form no productive labor, the country will 
be supporting an equal standing army which 
is receiving the best sort of training in agri- 
culture and public works and is producing 
results that will enrich the country by de- 
veloping its resources. 

‘**Such a progressive step shows the truly 
peaceful aspirations of Bulgaria and is a 
guarantee in itself for the future peace of 
the Balkans. Instead of nourishing revenge 
in their hearts because of the lopping off of 
regions they consider as purely Bulgarian 
in population; instead of preparing an army 
for future retaliation, or for ‘ redemption ’ 
of their ‘ enslaved’ brethren, the Bulgarians 
are doing their very best for the commercial 
and economic prosperity of what is left to 
them. Bravo, Bulgaria! We hope we may 
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soon hear that this compulsory labor bill has 
passed and is being put in operation; and we 
confidently look for an era of unprecedented 
prosperity for this progressive and much mis- 
represented nation.”’ 
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This bill has since been passed by the 

House of Representatives and is now a law. 
EM. ANASTASSOFF. 

505 World Building., New York City, Aug. 


5, 1920. 


Italy’s Most Socialistic City 


in an article published by the Vossische 

Zeitung and reproduced in translation 
by The Living Age in its issue of July 
31 Mario Passarge describes present-day 
Bologna, which he calls the Red City of 
Italy. He explains: 


Bologna is the Red City of Italy, the 
centre of Socialist power and agitation; 
its people and those of the surrounding 
country are overwhelmingly Socialist. Its 
Mayor is a Socialist, its Aldermen are 
Socialists, and even its middle-class citi- 
zens, though they belong nominally to 
other parties, are more or less touched 
with the spirit of Socialism. 


By a curious contrast, Bologna, seat of 
a famous old university, has become 


a hive of business, full of people inspired 
with the joy of living and the passions of 
the day. ‘They have gone as far with 
socialization as it is possible to go under a 
non-Socialist Government. None the less, 
the shops invite the customers with richer 
and more attractive show-window displays 
than in any other great city of Italy. 
Graceful automobiles glide by; the thea- 
tres are going full blast; wealth displays 
itself everywhere; poverty keeps out of 
sight. * * * No one denies that Bologna 
has the best municipal administration in 
Italy. One street has been christened 
Spartacus Street. * * * The People’s 
Theatre plays for the proletariat. 


Public restaurants dispense food at a 
lower rate than in any other city, this 
writer observes. The town’s atmosphere 
of contentment is a relief after the de- 
pressing aspects of other Italian cities. 
And yet the Socialist leaders are serious- 
ly alarmed by the condition of the coun- 
try as a whole, and the eventual ex- 
plosion is feared by them as much if not 


more than it is desired. Signor Passarge 
says: 

The country is in a ferment and the con- 
troversies between the peasants and the 
land owners are so bitter that there is lit- 
tle hope of compromise. First the peas- 
ants organized, then the landlords imi- 
tated their example. But the organized 
peasants refused to deal with the organized 
proprietors. They realize their power, 
and are determined to break up the as- 
sociation formed by their opponents. 
Crops are not harvested and cattle are 
dying. I discussed this serious situation 
with one of the Socialist leaders. He was 
seriously concerned. The Socialists had 
organized this powerful society of men of 
the plow and sickle, but found it difficult 
to guide that society’s policy. The peas- 
ants are to own the land. That is univer- 
sally agreed. But the idea that the peas- 
ant is to work for the community under 
Socialist régime, just as the factory opera- 
tive has to work for the community, pre- 
sents itself to these humble countrymen as 
a return to compulsory feudal service. So 
there is plenty of tinder to start a big 
blaze. 

I am told that no one wants an explosion. 
People here do not confound the colors 
of flame and blood with the colors of roses. 
The leaders keep telling me: ‘‘ These,men 
of the masses do not know what they want 
‘to do, and they do not know what they are 
doing.’’ Claudius Tréves, the Socialist 
delegate to Parliament, whose name is so 
identified with this city, recently said in an 
address before that body: ‘' You’ bour- 
geoisie are no longer competent to run the 
Government; we Socialists know that our 
rank and file are not yet competent to take 
the task from your hands. That is the 
tragedy.’’ 

Meanwhile Bologna continues to be a 
city of industrious men who work hard 
and live well; therein, says Signor Pas- 
sarge, lies the best guarantee of the 
future. 





Ireland’s Reign of Terror—and Why 


By JOHN W. HARDING 


[AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT OF 


LONDON CHRONICLE] 


“While in the act of crossing himself, having dipped his fingers in the holy 
water font, Police Sergeant Mulhern, Chief of the Intelligence Department of 
West Cork, was shot dead in a church at Bandon by two masked men hiding 
on the porch who fired several revolver shots at him and then escaped.”—News Item. 


F the foregoing has attracted the 

passing attention of the newspaper 

reader it is because of the unusually 

dramatic features of the crime. 
Yet it is merely an incident in a shock- 
ing and prolonged reign of terror in 
Ireland that has failed to arouse so 
much as an apathetic interest in the 
American public, and until the last few 
weeks even in the public of Great 
Britain, whom it affects nearly and 
vitally. 

The reason for this is, of course, that 
the public mind in both countries is 
blasé—“ fed up,” as our cousins across 
the Atlantic would say—with the hor- 
rors of the World War and of the Bol- 
shevist terror in Russia, which is an 
outcome of it. 

Belgium under the heel of the Kaiser 
and Petrograd under the yoke of Lenin 
and Trotzky have, in fact, furnished a 
hardly less terrible spectacle of cow- 
ardly ferocity than does Southern Ire- 
land under the rule of the Sinn Fein. 
For under the rule of that revolution- 
ary organization it unquestionably is. 
The power for the time being has 
passed from Dublin Castle to the 
leaders of the republican movement. 
South of the division of Ulster nearly 
all the County and District Councils 
have proclaimed allegiance to the Dail 
Eireann, or Irish Parliament. Three 
grades of courts for civil and criminal 
cases have been set up. Military areas 
have been established in which by 
proclamation of the “Irish Republic” 
it is decreed that: 

Every person in the pay of England 
(Magistrates, jurors, &c.) who helps Eng- 
land to rule this country or who assists 
in any way the upholders of the foreign 
Government will be deemed to have for- 
feited his life. 


Civilians who give information to the 


police or soldiery, especially such informa- 
tion as is of a serious character, if con- 
victed, will be executed; i. e., 
hanged. 
Police, 
assist at, 


shot or 


doctors or prison officials who 
or who countenance, or who are 
responsible for, or who are in any way 
connected with, the drugging of an Irish 
citizen for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation will be deemed to have forfeited 
their lives and may be hanged or drowned 
or shot at sight, as common outlaws. 


TYPICAL OUTRAGES 


A British Government White Paper, 
issued in April, recorded 1,089 outrages 
during the first three months of the 
year, including 36 cases of murder. Since 
then these crimes have steadily increased 
in number and audacity, until recent un- 
official figures placed them at 3,000, in- 
cluding 70 murders. To cite a few of the 
most sensational and cold-blooded: 


There was the doing to death in March 
of Alan Bell, a 70-year-old Magistrate, 
who, because he presided over an in- 
quiry into the dealings of the Sinn Fein 
with Irish banks, was dragged from a 
street car, where he had: been reading a 
newspaper, and riddled with revolver bul- 
lets by a small group of men. There 
was the assassination of Colonel Smyth, 
a gallant war veteran, decorated with the 
Victoria Cross, who had been appointed 
Divisional Commissioner for Munster of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. He was 
shot dead while sitting chatting with 
friends in the Cork Country Club by in- 
truders, who burst in suddenly. Recently 
Frank Brooke, Chairman of the Dublin 
& Southeastern Railway Company and 
Deputy Lieutenant for County Wicklow, 
was murdered in his office at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Dublin. And less 
tragic in its first effects, which were in- 
deed not without humor, was the capture 
on June 27 of General Lucas, who was 
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peaceably fishing at the time, and who 
escaped a month later, the escape being 
attended by the killing of two soldiers 
and the wounding of three others during 
an attempt to recapture him. 

The list of crimes that have terrorized 
more especially the Counties of Leinster, 
Connaught, Cork, Kerry and Munster 
runs very nearly the whole gamut. It 
includes, in addition to murders, the 
burning of Court Houses and tax offices, 
with their records, all over South Ireland, 
attacks with bombs and firearms on po- 
lice stations, robberies of mail trains, 
firing into houses, burning of private 
residences, seizing of land and farms, 
driving off of cattle, boycotting and raids 
for arms, in which old men, women and 
children are pulled from their beds and 
made to face the wall while revolvers are 
pressed against their heads, and they 
are threatened with death if they look 
around or give information. To such an 
extent has this terrorism been practiced 
that Magistrates and members of the 
Constabulary have resigned in large 
numbers in the absence of adequate pro- 
tection, and few recruits have been in- 
duced to replace the vacancies in the po- 
lice ranks. 


AMERICAN SENTIMENT 


“ Why,” the writer was asked the other 
day by an American business man, 
“ does the British Government allow this 
state of things to continue? Why doesn’t 
it give Ireland home rule—real home 
rule of the Dominion kind—and have 
done with it? What is the matter with 
the British anyway? ” 

Like many another busy reader of 
newspapers, the questioner’s knowledge 
of the problem was superficial. The 
sympathies of the average American 
have, on general principles, always been 
with the aspirations of the Irish for self- 
government. He has from boyhood heard 
about the terrible oppression their “ dis- 
tressful country ” is groaning under. He 
has heard the “ Wearing of the Green” 
wheezed or rattled out by every hurdy- 
gurdy, ancient and modern. He has had 
the misrepresentations of the profes- 
sional Irish “ patriots,” who for genera- 
tions have made a fat living here by agi- 
tation, dinned into his ears. But he has 





never taken the trouble—simply because, 
as has been said, he has lacked the nec- 
essary interest—to find out for himself 
whether or to what extent these charges 
against England have been justified. 
Knowing the geographical relation of 
Ireland to Great Britain, however, his 
concept of self-government for the Emer- 
ald Isle has rarely gone beyond that of 
the freedom of managing its own af- 
fairs enjoyed by the several States un- 
der our own Constitution. 


BRITISH PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE 


The attitude of the average Briton is 
an equally tolerant one at bottom. To 
him the periodical recrudescence of the 
Irish question is an affliction as un- 
escapable as death. He always asso- 
ciates it with agitators in Ireland, and 
especially in the United States, who find 
it to their interest to keep the fires of 
revolt smoldering, and at intervals to 
fan them into a conflagration. He is 
justly proud of the great national em- 
pire system, and satisfied with the form 
of government he lives under, which he 
conceives to be the best in the world. 
He knows that every Irishman shares, 
or can share if he wants to, in equal de- 
gree his own rights and privileges, and 
he grumblingly asks himself why the 
people of the South cannot find happi- 
ness under the common system. 

Aside from agitation and propaganda 
he ascribes their discontent to the tra- 
ditional restlessness and combativeness 
of the Irish nature. He frankly admits 
—how could he do otherwise ?—that Ire- 
land of the distant past was the object 
of dreadful tyranny and suppression by 
England. And to this extent he deems 
that the rebellious, vengeful spirit of 
those ancient times was a good deal more 
than justified. He cannot, by any proc- 
ess of reasoning, comprehend its sur- 
vival to this day. The undoubted hatred 
of the Southern Irishman for him is not 
reciprocated—not in the faintest degree. 
It puzzles and worries him. For condi- 
tions long since have changed to a point 
where he sometimes asks himself 
whether Ireland is not being pampered 
at the expense of other sections of the 
United Kingdom in the desire to con- 
ciliate and make amends—the plain, un- 
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varnished truth is that it is—and he is 
a little impatient of this insistence on 
time-moldered wrongs. 

The process of evolution in which he 
has become resigned to the home rule 
idea has been a lengthy one, to be sure— 
far too lengthy, as he now is disposed to 
admit—but it is complete. As far as he 
himself is concerned he is willing to 
hand to Ireland on a silver platter the 
broadest measure of self-government 
short of actual independence that can 
be drafted. Beyond that he will never 
go, nor can he be expected to. A hostile 
Pacific Coast State might just as rea- 
sonably demand separation from our 
Union. If Ireland were a thousand miles 
from England’s shores the case would be 
different. It is unlikely that he would 
raise any objection if such a turbulent 
member insisted on breaking away from 
the family circle. As it is, he is pre- 


pared to make any concession consistent 
with what he judges is Great Britain’s 
self-preservation; failing this, he will, 
though reluctantly and with a sad heart, 
in sheer desperation, assent to any meas- 
ures of main force that may be neces- 


sary to keep Ireland within the kingdom 
and secure from possible domination by 
a foreign foe. 

This, then, is the mental attitude of 
the average Briton toward the Irish prob- 
lem. He is more than willing to do his 
part. He wishes the Irish factions would 
help along the desideratum of an era of 
definite tranquillity and co-operation by 
doing theirs—that is, by getting together 
and conducting their affairs through one 
local Parliament functioning with the 
loyal support of all the people, both of 
the Protestant North and the Catholic 
South. 

EFFORTS FOR HOME RULE 

This also is the solution desired by the 
British Government, which has done 
everything possible to bring it about. 
In 1914, forty-four years after the home 
rule agitation was first begun, Mr. As- 
quith, then Premier, put through Parlia- 
ment a bill which is still on the statutes, 
and which would establish an Irish Par- 
liament, leaving the six counties of 
Ulster outside its jurisdiction for six 
years. It was hoped that in that period 
Ulster would become reconciled to the 


situation and rally voluntarily to the 
Parliamentary régime, the latter having 
demonstrated its entire competency and 
its good faith toward the North, which 
lives its own life quite apart. In any 
case, the six counties would, at the ex- 
piration of the delay fixed, become sub- 
ordinate to the Parliament. 

No attempt ever has becn made to put 
this law into effect for the reason that 
Ulster would have none of it. It result- 
ed in a provisional government being 
formed at Belfast “to hold the province 
in trust for the United Kingdom,” as Sir 
Edward Carson, leader of the insurrec- 
tion, proclaimed; in a volunteer army 
raised and every preparation made to 
resist to the last. That Ulster was in 
deadly earnest was made very plain to 
Westminster. 


DISLOYALTY OF THE SOUTH 


But then came the World War and 
the Lloyd George Government. Having 
received assurances that the Home Rule 
act would not be promulgated, the North 
“did its bit,” and Sir Edward Carson 
became a member of the War Cabinet. 
But what did the South do? It seized 
the opportunity to show its disloyalty 
by intriguing and co-operating with the 
enemies of civilization and aiding them 
by resisting the conscription law, so that 
it would have meant diverting large 
forces to apply it at the time the En- 
tente armies were the most desperately 
in need of men, and by attempting an 
uprising in 1916 at Dublin. The fact 
that the United States, from which the 
Home Rule Party had always drawn its 
sinews of war, entered the conflict, 
thereby proving beyond possibility of 
doubt that the cause of the Allies was 
just and Germany a universal danger, 
made no difference. For the sake of the 
record it must be recalled that while 
the United States was pouring out un- 
stintingly its blood and treasure, while 
American boys were dying for liberty in 
Flanders and Argonne, and American 
sailors were risking their lives every 
minute to overcome the terrible menace 
of the submarine, these same sailors 
were insulted and assaulted as enemies 
by South of Ireland men. 

After the part taken by Ulster in the 
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war it naturally seemed to Lloyd George 
that it would be the extreme of ingrati- 
tude to force the Home Rule act on UIl- 
ster, whose determination to resist it, 
arms in hand, remained unshaken. He 
eonceived the idea of a convention at 
which delegates from the North and 
the South should assemble with repre- 
sentatives of the Government to try to 
reach a mutual understanding. This 
was in 1917. It was not without mis- 
giving that Ulster went into it. “We 
agreed to it,” said Sir Edward Carson, 
“because his Majesty’s Government told 
us that it was in the interest of the em- 
pire and of the prosecution of the war 
and was a factor in bringing America 
into the conflict.” 


THE IRISH CONVENTION 


For the first time the destiny of Ire- 
land had been remitted for settlement to 
a purely Irish body with the certainty 
that no plan on which they agreed would 
be opposed by Great Britain. It was an 
offer of “self-determination” in the 
fullest sense. Hopes therefore ran high 
throughout the empire and—outside of 
Sinn Fein circles—in the United States. 
But no means to safeguard Ulster that 
were satisfactory to the rest of Ireland 
could be devised. The aversion of Irish 
Unionists ‘generally—for they are not 
all in Ulster—to any scheme of self- 
government could not be overcome. The 
conference therefore failed. It had one 
good result, however; it proved that the 


Irish problem was not one of British op- . 


pression or even of interference, but of 
Irish disunion. Many persons in the 
United States seem to have forgotten 
this fact. It is true that the country 
has had other and, to it; more important 
and momentous things to think of since 
the happenings of the convention. 


With the failure of the convention the 
Home Rule Party in Ireland demanded 
the application of the self-government 
law passed by Parliament, and raised 
loud cries that Ireland was being be- 
trayed. Asquith opposition backed their 
demand, as also did radical labor in 
England. But this involved forcing the 
law down the throats of the North with 
Bricish bayonets and indefinite occupa- 


tion of that area by a large army. 
Therefore Lloyd George resisted this 
fressure. He said that what was want- 
ed was union with Ireland, not grap- 
pling-hook methods applied either to the 
North or the South. And the great Pre- 
mier who had overcome all difficulties 
and “ impossibilities ” in the war and in 
the peace settlements devised yet an- 
other scheme, the Home Rule bill now 
under discussion in the Commons. 


THE HOME. RULE BILL 


Broadly, it contemplates two Parlia- 
ments, one for the North and one for the 
South, with a National Council com- 
posed of twenty members cf each Legis- 
lature under a President appointed by 
the Crown, and a separate judiciary in 
each area, with a high court of appeal 
for the whole of Ireland. 


It was the thought of the Premier 
that the Council would eventually, by a 
natural process of evolution, be trans- 
formed into a single national Parlia- 
ment, since wide powers are to be vested 
in it. It will have the authority of pri- 
vate legislation and to make laws with 
respect to railways. It may consider 
any questions bearing on the welfare of 
the country as a whole and make sug- 
gestions by resolution. The two Parlia- 
ments may delegate to the Council any 
of their powers and are empowered to 
establish by identical acts a national 
Legislature to supersede the Council. 
Complete fiscal autonomy—control of 
customs and excise—is then to be be- 
stowed, with control of the. Royal Con- 
stabulary. 


A free gift of £1,000,000 ($5,000,000) 
‘is to be made to each Government to 
zover the initial expenditure of setting 
up the new machinery. The land an- 
nuities, amounting to £3,000,000 a year, 
will be handed to the Governments as a 
free gift. Ireland is to make a contribu- 
tion to imperial expenses of £18,000,000 
a year, of which 56 per cent. is appor- 
tioned tv Southern Ireland and 44 per 
cent to the North, a joint Exchequer 
Board to settle a fair contribution for 
the future at the end of two years. And 
Ireland is to be represented in the Im- 
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perial Parliament by forty-two mem- 
bers’ instead of 105 as at present. 

The following powers are reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament: The Crown, 
peace and war, the fighting forces, 
treaties and relations with foreign 
States and with other foreign parts of 
the empire, titles of honor, treason and 
nationalization, trade outside the area 
of each Irish Parliament, submarine 
cables, wireless telegraphy, aerial navi- 
gation, lighthouses, coinage,  trade- 
marks, copyrights and patent rights. 

The measure, however, pleases no 
party or faction outside the coalition 
Unionists. Ulster in recognition of the 
Premier’s efforts at harmony has given 
reluctant assent, but Mr. Asquith has 
denounced it as “ the most fantastic and 
impracticable scheme of the greatest 
travesty and mockery of real self-gov- 
ernment that was ever offered to a 
nation.” He adheres to his own. home 
rule plan. Mr. Lloyd George, however, 
has announced that he will not be de- 
viated from his purpose, and that the 
plan will be enforced with all the power 
at the Government’s command. If the 
South refuses the Parliament offered to 
it, then it will be administered by an 
Imperial Commission while the North 
governs itself. 





EFFORTS TO PRESERVE ORDER 


“In the meantime the Government has 
endeavored to preserve order in Ireland 
with the minimum of interference fol- 
lowing the fiasco of its early attempts 
to put an end to the revolution by whoie- 
sale arrests of Sinn Fein leaders. The 
prisoners, it will be remembered, went 
on a hunger strike, and rather than 
furnish such a torch as this form of 
suicide would have been for the Irish 
agitators here, with wh*-*: to fire Amer- 
ican public opinion, the British authori- 
ties decided to release them. Since then 
things have gone from bad to worse, as 
the introduction to this article shows. 
General Sir N. Macready, Commissioner 
of the London police, was appointed re- 
eently to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
constabulary and of the more than 60,000 
troops drafted to the island. But all his 
efforts have been in vain. Exactly what 
is to be done to save the country from 
complete anarchy has not been deter- 
mined at the time of writing this article. 

Thus far the efforts of the army had 
been directed principally to preventing 
the general civil strife that was appre- 
hended, bloody outbreaks of which have 
occurred in Londonderry and other cities. 
That it had not been engaged very ac- 
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tively in suppressing the revolutionists 
was evidenced by the frequency with 
which patrols and small guard posts 
were raided by Sinn Fein desperadoes 
and the soldiers relieved of their rifles 
and cartridges. As to the Sinn Fein 
courts, their activities had been treated 
in civil matters as arbitrations with 
which the Government had no concern. 
In criminal matters it was different. The 
findings were regarded as illegal and 
persons punished by them were entitled 
to police protection. The policy of the 
Government seemingly was to let affairs 
drift as much as this could be done pend- 
ing the establishment of the Parliaments. 


JOHN REDMOND'S STATEMENT 


Now just what is the measure of lib- 
erty enjoyed by Irishmen in normal con- 
ditions? To just what extent are they 
“ oppressed” by England? Let no less 
a person than John Redmond, head of 
the Irish Home Rule Party, tell in his 
own words. In the Summer of 1915 a 


delegation of Australian ecclesiastics 


visited Ireland and were duly banqueted 
by the City of Dublin. This was on 
July 1. Mr. Redmond addressed the 
visitors, and in his speech, as reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal of July 2, he 
said, dwelling on conditions of life in 


Ireland: 

Today the people, broadly speaking, own 
the soil. Today the laborers live in decent 
houses. Today there is absolute freedom 
in the local government and local taxation 
of the country. Today we have the widest 
Parliamentary and municipal franchise. 
Today we know that the evicted tenants 
have been restored to their homes. We 
know that the congested districts have 
been transformed, that the farms have 
been enlarged, and a new spirit of hope 
and independence is today among the 
people. We know that in the towns 
legislation has been passed facilitating 
the working classes so far as town 
tenants are concerned. 

We have this consolation, that we have 
had an act passed for Ireland whereby 
they are protected against arbitrary 
eviction and given compensation, not only 
for disturbance from their homes, but for 
the good-will of the business that they 
have created—a piece of legislation FAR 
IN ADVANCE OF ANYTHING OB- 
TAINED FOR THE TOWN TENANTS 
OF ENGLAND. 

We know that at last we have won 
educational freedom in university educa- 
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tion for most of the youth of Ireland. 
Today we have a system of old-age pen- 
sions in Ireland whereby every old man 
and woman over 70 is safe from the 
workhouse and free to spend his or her 
last days in comparative comfort. Today 
we have a system of national industrial 
insurance which provides for the health of 
the people and makes it impossible for a 
poor, hard-working man or woman, when 
sickness comes to the door, to be carried 
away to the workhouse hospital, and 
makes it certain that they will receive 
decent Christian treatment during their 
illness. 


Do the people of any State in our 
American Union enjoy greater individ- 
ual or collective freedom than this, or 
a larger measure of social well-being? 
There remains only to add that Ireland 
with one-tenth of the population of the 
United Kingdom has one-sixth of the 
representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 


PROSPERITY OF IRISH PEOPLE 


To the illusion that Ireland is down- 
trodden the uninformed American 
couples another—that Ireland is mis- 
erably poor, whereas it is one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world. 
With an area only a little over two- 
thirds that of the State of New York— 
32,605 square miles—and a population 
one and a half millions less than that 
of New York City—4,390,129 according 
to the last census, taken in 1911—the 
latest available statistics, for the year 
1917, when the world war was at its 
height, reveal the following: 

Tonnage at _ [Irish _ ports: 
120,621,682; exports, 134,562,448. 

Exports of livestock: Horses, 
cattle, 888,866; sheep, 763,111; 
199,331. 

The fisheries produced 28,547 tons (ex- 
clusive of salmon), valued at $2,836,880. 

Land under cultivation was: Cereal 
crops, 1,305,881 acres; green crops, 987,456 
acres; flax, 91,454 acres; fruit, 15,567 
acres. 

The deposits and cash balances in joint- 
stock banks for this same year of 1917 
totaled $456,805,000. The balance in the 
Post Office savings banks on Dec. 31 
was $56,320,000 and in trustee savings 
banks $12,265,000. 

In the fiscal year 1918-19 the revenues 
not only met expenditures but left a con- 

siderable surplus. The total revenue as 
contributed amounted to $155,740,000 and 
local expenditures to $110,807,500, leaving 


Imports, 


5,602 ; 
pigs, 
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a balance available for imperial expendi- 
tures of $44,932,500. 


Tempting pickings there, indeed! 
CHIEF ISSUES AT STAKE 


It was mainly on the rock of fiscal 
autonomy that the convention of 1917- 
18 was wrecked. Under no circum- 
stances would Ulster consent that the 
control of the island’s finances should 
pass from the Imperial Government to 
a Parliament in which it was feared the 
North would soon be hopelessly -out- 
voted and overruled. 

‘On the part of the revolutionary 
agricultural South there is no disposi- 
tion to consider any natural prejudices 
of the industrial North, alien to it in 
both its political and religious view- 
points. It is not willing to attempt to 
bring about probable unity by accept- 
ing the plan of the two Parliaments, 
bridged by a joint Council, and by 
adopting toward the Ulsterites a policy 
of patience, conciliation and good faith. 
And it is no part of the game of the 
Sinn Fein leaders in Ireland and else- 
where that the South should. For where 
would they come in? They are for a 
short cut to supreme control by them- 
selves of the island and all its resources 
through severance of the tie of empire 
and the roughshod subjugation of the 
North. 

In this they are aided and abetted by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. Or are 
they aiding and abetting the latter? 
For it is by the disloyal clergy that the 
Church-ridden South has during the 
last century been kept in more or less 
active revolutionary ferment, through 
misrepresentation and the exploitation 
of its religious susceptibilities, to the 
prejudice of the Protestant North and 
of Protestant Britain. It will not take 
any student of Irish conditions long to 
realize that. Much could be written 
under this head, but it suffices for the 
purposes of the present review to touch 
upon it in passing. 


AGITATION IN AMERICA 


Who hears but one bell hears only 
one sound, as the French say. And the 
Gaelic “patriots” have been, and are, 
more than ever, clanging that bell ever- 
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lastingly and deafeningly in the ears of 
the people of the United States. For 
long years these vociferous disruption- 
ists, who cannot even agree among 
themselves, have been operating behind 
the safe shield of Columbia. Now, seiz- 
ing the opportunity of the world in 
turmoil, they have become emboldened 
to the point of ordering the conventions 
of the great American parties to 
espouse their cause in uncompromising, 
warlike planks in their platforms, under 
threat of the millions of votes they as- 
sert they can swing, and of bringing 
similar pressure to bear on Congress 
and individual Congressmen, and to at- 
tempt to float a “loan ”—in reality to 
raise a_ subscription—of $10,000,000 
among the people. 

To what extent this “loan” has been 
successful, or unsuccessful, its pro- 
moters alone know. They assert, but 
adduce no proof, that it has been over- 
subscribed. However this may be, one 
of the purposes for which the money is 
needed is to carry on intensive propa- 
ganda having for its object to incite 
the people of the United States through 
their representatives in Congress to 
recognize the Irish Republic and to back 
this recognition if necessary by employ- 
ing the army and navy to compel Great 
Britain to let Ireland go, as they forced 
Spain to relinquish Cuba. They well 
know that a declaration of recognition 
would of itself be the likely equivalent 
of an act of war, since the great British 
Empire would certainly resent it as un- 
justifiable interference with its internal 
affairs, not to be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. 

Thus to serve their own selfish ends 
these American-Irish, Irish-American 
and alien-Irish conspirators, befrocked 
and frockless, who exhausted all means 
to prevent this country from saving the 
liberty of the world by drawing the 
sword against Germany, would without 
hesitation exultantly drive us into frat- 
ricidal strife with friendly, allied—and 
mighty — England, a calamity from 
which reeling civilization would collapse 
utterly. 

Subjoined is one of the forms this 
propaganda is taking. It is the copy of 
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a handbill that was distributed on July 
31 to passengers on the White Star 
liner Olympic and among the crowds 
attracted to the vessel’s pier by the anti- 
British demonstration organized when 
Archbishop Mannix from Australia 
sailed away. 


NINE THINGS YOU DO 
WHEN YOU TRADE WITH ENGLAND: 


(1) You give preference to the greatest 
militaristic nation of the world. 

(2) You support a nation whose ag- 
gressive foreign policy has hurt America 
in every country in the world. 

(3) You strengthen America’s competitor 
to grab the world’s market. 

(4) You enable her to maintain armies 
of occupation in countries that are 
America’s prospective customers. 

(5) You help to kill off and keep in 
economic subjection the population of 
countries that are friendly to this country 
and whose trade would be an asset. 

(6) Every ounce of English goods repre- 
sents a murdered national of one of the 
subject nations. 

(7) Every dollar spent in England is a 
dollar spent to maintain political and 
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economic slavery in three-quarters of the 
world. 

(8) Every dollar spent in England 
strengthens America’s rival and weakens 
America’s friends. 

(9) Every dollar spent in England is a 
dollar spent to retard the progress of 
civilization and further the progress of 
imperialism. 

DON’T TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 

DON’T LET AMERICAN MONEY 
MURDER IRISH, HINDUS AND EGYP- 
TIANS. y 

DON’T TRADE WITH A BANKRUPT 
WHO CANNOT PAY INTEREST ON 
WHAT SHE OWES ALREADY. 

CALL THE LOAN AND REFUSE TO 
TRADE WITH THE LAST DECLINING 
RELIC OF EUROPEAN AUTOCRACY. 

Women’s Irish Education League. 


And it is with such frantic, mendacious 
nonsense as this that it is hoped to de- 
throne the reason of the United States! 
Can any American wonder that, faced by 
the sinister plotters who stand for this 
sort of thing, the North of Ireland men, 
at present free, should rally to defend 
their rights to the last trench, as they 
have sworn to do? 


Ireland’s Independence 


A Statement of the Rights of Ireland as Seen from the Sinn Fein 
. Viewpoint 


By MICHAEL O’REILLY 


(OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE GAELIC AMERICAN, A LEADING SINN FEIN SUPPORTER] 


There is no such record of failure in human 
affairs, go where you will seek it; there is 
no such record of failure, as in the treatment 
of Irelamd by England for 700 years, during 
which time I may say there has not been 700 
days—certainly not 700 weeks—of content and 
satisfaction. Every horror and every shame 
that could disgrace the relations between a 
strong country and a weak one is written 
upon almost every page of the history of our 
dealing with Ireland.—_GLADSTONE, 1887. 


HIRTY-THREE years have elapsed 
since Gladstone made the fore- 
going declaration, and the rela- 
tions between the two countries 

are today more strained than at any 
period since the Norman conqueror first 
set foot in Ireland. The new Coercion 
act for Ireland, which became law on 
Aug. 9 last, deprives the Irish people 


of every semblance of liberty. It is 
doubtful if any despotic monarchy in 
ancient or modern times ever enacted 
such a drastic and comprehensive meas- 
ure of oppression. 

To create an atmosphere favorable to 
this liberty-stifling measure, Ireland has 
been represented on the highways of the 
world as reeking with crime and law- 
lessness. Every triviality, such as a 
threatening letter or notice, has 
been magnified a hundredfold. Judges 
are creatures of the Government 
and in times of political turmoil their 
pronouncements favor the official side 
of the controversy. Like every other 
civilized country, Ireland is not free from 
crime, but it is if England’s record in 
this respect is as good as that of “John 
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Bull’s other island.” In Ireland the peo- 
ple are subjected to greater provocation, 
meetings are proclaimed, sports are 
stopped, concerts are prohibited and the 
military police insult and browbeat every- 
body without regard to rank or sex. 
Peaceful meetings are dispersed at the 
point of the bayonet, men are arrested 
and thrown into jail without charge or 
trial. Yet, in spite of this provocation, 
it is doubtful if Ireland has proportion- 
ately as much crime as England, which is 
seething with lawlessness of all kinds, 
murders, bank robberies, burglaries, hold- 
ups and Post Office raids. 


CRIME IN ENGLAND 


During the month of February thirty- 
one murders were committed in England, 
the majority of the victims being women. 
The New York Times of Jan. 22 de- 
scribes as follows this wave of crime in 
England: 

LONDON, Jan. 21.—The outbreak of 
crime in England continues, and is caus- 
ing the police and the public much uneasi- 
ness. Three new outrages were committed 
yesterday, the murder of an old man by a 
burglar at Bolton, and two Post Office 
raids, one hold-up by armed men and the 
other a safe robbery in which the thieves 
escaped in an automobile. No clue was 
left by the thieves, who stole £10,000 
worth of jewels from Lady Loughborough 
at Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, nor 
is any progress reported in the tasks of 
tracing the murderers of Miss Shore, who 
was killed in a train, and Mrs. Francis 
Burton, who was killed in her inn at 
Chelsea. * * * Figures issued by Scot- 
land Yard show that during the two 
months ended on Jan. 15 there were in the 
London district 26 arrests for burglary, 
48 for housebreaking, 150 for shopbreak- 
ing, 19 for robbery and 25 for serious 
larceny. 


The London Times, discussing the 
causes of this carnival of lawlessness, 


stated: 

The probability of a wave of crime after 
the war had been foreseen and foretold by 
students of social problems, and some of 
its causes, at all events, are obvious. 
They include the release from the army 
and return to their old life of a large 
number of professional criminals. The 
failure and disinclination of a certain pro- 
portion of soldiers to obtain work, de- 
creased regard for the sacredness of life 
caused by familiarity with bloodshed, and 
the unhealthy influence, especially upon 
youths, of the violence of war are prom- 
inent features. 
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The English moralize on crime in Eng- 
land; they pass repressive legislation for 
crime in Ireland. Is the life of an Irish 
policeman more sacred than that of an 
English woman? The shooting of an 
Irish policeman is cabled to the ends of 
the globe, a short paragraph in the 
English press is considered sufficient for 
the murder of an English girl, and 


English crimes are very rarely featured 
in any papers outside of England. 


IRELAND’S RIGHT TO INDE- 
PENDENCE 

English politicians and publicists are 
very insistent on comparing the relation 
between Ireland and England with that 
which exists between one of the Amer- 
ican States and the United States. No 
more fallacious comparison could be 
made. Nature has placed an angry sea 
between Ireland and England, and it re- 
quires no parallels of latitude or meri- 
dians of longitude to define her boun- 
daries. Ireland has all the characteris- 
tics of a nation—racial, linguistic and 
historical. Unlike one of our States, she 
has never consented to partnership in the 
British Empire. For 700 years she has 
been held in subjection by force. Unlike 
the Governor of an American State, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is appointed 
by the King, not elected by the people, 
and he is invariably not a native of Ire- 
land. The States of the Union came in 
voluntarily. Ireland has steadfastly re- 
fused to acquiesce in English domina- 
tion. 

England’s spokesmen are very per- 
sistent in stating that Ireland’s griev- 
ances are historical, that they belong to 
the past, and they are willing to admit 
that in the past Ireland was grievously 
wronged and oppressed. But while they 
are willing to admit that their ancestors 
were guilty of cruel wrongs, they are 
unwilling to admit that England is wrong 
today. In fact, every act of England 
today is rieht if their word is to be ac- 
cepted without question. Is not the new 
Coercion act of today wrong? Is the 
indiscriminate shooting of men and wo- 
men and children, which is taking place 
daily in Ireland, to be condoned? There 
are hundreds of “Boston massacres” 
taking place in Ireland. English soldiers 
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to the number of 200,000 are quarter d 
in Ireland and their upkeep charged to 
the Irish people. 


LAND PURCHASE AND PENSIONS 


“What is the matter with the Irish? ” 
exclaims the English propagandist. 
“We have purchased their holdings for 
the farmers and we have given them 
old-age pensions. What more do they ex- 
pect us to do?” 

The money expended on land purchase 
has come from Irish taxation and the 
Irish farmer has to pay every cent. of 
the money loaned for the purchase of his 
farm. Until that is finally paid the 
County Council is held responsible for 
the purchase money and any default in 
the payment of the annual annuities is 
charged to the local rates. England has 
no responsibility in regard to the money 
advances and it is simply a stock ex- 
change transaction. With regard to old- 
age pensions, the money is also paid by 
the Irish people themselves. For the 
fiscal year 1919 Ireland had a surplus of 
$75,590, after paying for Irish services, 
and this surplus was retained by the 
English Treasury. Ireland is treated to 
her own money. Is the generosity on the 
part of Great Britain? 

Perhaps the most prevalent miscon- 
ception is that the Irish cannot agree 
among themselves and that poor 
John Bull is worried to death by the 
quarrels between the opposing Irish fac- 
tions. That Ulster is opposed to the 
rest of Ireland, or to put it in the words 
used by Lloyd George, the North is 
opposed to the South. The East and the 
West are ignored. Let it not be for- 
gotten that four only of the nine counties 
of Ulster are opposed to an Irish repub- 
lic and in these counties there is a con- 
siderable minority of Sinn Feiners. The 
counties supporting the Irish Republic 
are Donegal, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Mon- 
aghan and Cavan. At the local elections 
held last June for members of the County 
Councils the Sinn Feiners won five and 
the Unionists four of the Ulster counties. 
In all Ireland there are thirty-three 
County Councils, and of this number the 
Irish Republicans won twenty-nine, the 
Unionists four. Is there in any country 
in the world a greater spectacle of unity 


than this? If majority rule counts for 
anything, why should it not prevail in 
Ireland? The Unionists are in a minority 
in Ulster and it is erroneous to say that 
Ulster is against the rest of Ireland. In 
face of the local elections the fallacy 
still persists that Ulster is against the 
Irish Republic. 


MAJORITY RULE MUST PREVAIL 


There can be no democracy where ma- 
jority rule does not prevail. Lincoln in 
his first inaugural address states: 

A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the 
only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, fly 
to anarchy or despotism. Unanimity is 
impossible; the rule of a minority, as a 
permanent arrangement, is wholly inad- 
missible; so that rejecting the majority 
principle, anarchy or despotism in some 
form is all that is left. 


If England had been sincere in her 
professions toward Ireland she would 
pay no heed to the protests of a small 
minority, pampered by Government 
paternalism. The planters in Ulster had 
special land laws which did not prevail 
in the rest of Ireland. Every position of 
trust in the gift of the Government went 
to the minority. Small wonder that the 
favorites were loyal—loyal to their pock- 
ets. In the four northern counties the 
number of those opposed to the Irish Re- 
public is growing daily less. The Ulster 
bogey is dying and in a short time the 
English Government will have to manu- 
facture some other shibboleth to smoke- 
screen the Irish question. 


The much-discussed Lloyd George con- 
vention was not in any sense of the word 
a representative body. It was hand- 
picked, and elements were brought to- 
gether that could not coalesce. In fact, 
the purpose of the Premier could have 
been nothing else than to make unani- 
mous agreement impossible, for the pur- 
pose of giving him an opportunity to say 
that the Irish people could not agree 
among themselves and that England was 
willing to carry out any agreement 
unanimously arrived at. In the words of 
Lincoln, “ unanimity is impossible,” and 
has never been attained in any country in 
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the world. The purpose of this scheme 
was divined by the Sinn Feiners, who 
were accorded two seats in the conven- 
tion, but they refused to enter the 
spider’s web. The allotment of only two 
seats to the Sinn Feiners secms absurd 
in face of the fact that they carried 
three-fourths of the Irish Parliamentary 
seats and who recently captured twenty- 
nine out of the thirty-three County Coun- 
cils. The Lloyd George convention aimed 
at shelving, not settling, the Irish ques- 
tion. 


NO RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


The old bogy that the Irish are priest- 
ridden has no foundation in fact. The 
priests are naturally like their congre- 
gations, mindful of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities to their country. In the 
present temper of the Irish people they 
would brook no interference from any 
outside source in regard to their political 
duties. Contrary to the widely circulated 
fallacy that the Irish Catholics are in- 
tolerant, there are no more tolerant peo- 
ple in the world. Over the West and 
South of Ireland there are small Protes- 
tant congregations and they have never 
been molested by their Catholic neigh- 
bors. They fraternize, visit each others’ 
homes and mingle at fairs and markets 
and sports. This toleration is borne out 
by the testimony of reputable Protes- 
tants. At the Wesleyan Conference, held 
recently in Hull, Ernest Mercier, a 
member of the deputation from the Irish 
Methodist Conference, in an impassioned 
speech, said: 

As far as I know, in a country place in 
Treland, there has never been any inter- 
ference, good, bad or indifferent, with the 
worship of Methodists. The courtesy and 
kindness shown to your representatives in 
Ireland is more than tongue can tell. I 
am as hopeful of Ireland as ever a man 
could be. I have never heard in this con- 
ference a word of praise for my beloved 
country. 

Religious strife in Ulster is fomented 

for political purposes, and if outside in- 
fluences were withdrawn there would be 


no ill-feeling between Catholics and 
Protestants. And for more than eleven 
months in the year Ulster Protestants 
and Catholics keep on good terms; Ulster 
Volunteers and Irish Volunteers salute 
each other and fraternize at sports and 
other public functions. This harmoniz- 
ing is not, however, agreeable to the 
politicians and the Orange drum has to 
be sounded at least once a year so that 
the English politicians can say that 
Ulster is against Ireland. 


FREEDOM OR SUBJECTION 


That Ireland is able to pay her own 
way when the English connection is 
finally dissolved is proved by the follow- 
ing figures, which have been compiled by 
the Irish Republicans: 


TRELAND HAS MORE PEOPLE THAN 
MANY OTHER SMALL NATIONS. 


NORWAY has a population of.......2,396,782 
DENMARK has a population of.....2,940,990 
SWITZERLAND has a population of.3,888,500 
IRELAND has a population of...... 4,390,219 


IRELAND IS BIGGER THAN MANY 
OTHER SMALL NATIONS. 


Sq. Miles. 
BELGIUM has an area Of...ccccceccses 11,373 
HOLLAND has an area of........++.---12,082 
DENMARK has an area Of...cccccccees 15,042 
SWITZERLAND has an area of........ 15,976 
IRELAND has an area of.............- 32,531 

GOVERNMENTAL COST (19138.) 

GOURTRNOM, bac cicdec caccccccceteceduc dene 
GORRIIIGIED ated cb dceccvecssuccceedses 27,000,000 
SOUP PE SUUMRORAAIN ED Soc cetecdswsncaous 35,000,000 
RERIEEEIEOED, 4 cauvieteewenveereuwens 35,000,000 
INGUERWEURE ‘Giwsdecacesdadceseacaaeed 36,200,000 
REPRE “Sse veccdaceaedeereaaecs 47,500,000 
DUUEEMREUED eiawen Coxe ciraerwewedunes 65,000,000 


while in 1919 England spent $65,000,000 in 
Ireland, but collected from 
IRELAND 


All the small powers mentioned have main- 
tained their own Governments, their own 
armies, and three of them have fleets as well. 
IT IS CHEAPER TO BE FREE THAN IN 
SLAVERY. 

Liberty has cost only $6 per capita per 
annum, in Greece and Serbia, $7.50 in Bul- 
garia, $9 in Switzerland, $13 in Sweden, $14 
in Portugal, $15 in Norway—while in 
IRELAND British militarism costs about $40 
per capita, per annum, 
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Events in the British Empire 


IRELAND 
Cerin of actual civil war 


continued to prevail in Ireland 

throughout the month, with riots, 

shootings and open defiance of 
British law practically everywhere ex- 
cept in a section of Ulster. 

On July 17 fourteen armed men forced 
their way into the Country Club at Cork 
and shot to death Commissioner Smyth 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Com- 
missioner Smyth had just returned from 
London, whither he had been summoned 
to explain an order given at Listowel 
“not to be afraid to shoot with effect.” 
His murder was presumably Irish ven- 
geance for that order. 

Closely upon this incident followed the 
bayoneting of a former soldier by the 
military, thus precipitating a night of 
terror in Cork on the 18t*. Fighting be- 
tween patrols of soldiers and bodies of 
Sinn Feiners extended to all parts of 
the city, sending frightened women and 
children hurrying into side streets and 
knocking frantically at numerous houses 
for admission. By early morning quiet 
was restored at the cost of 100 casual- 
ties. 

A graphic description of the “ perfect 
hell” to which the peaceful cathedral 
town of Tuam was reduced by the police 
after two of their comrades had been 
shot and killed from ambush was given 
by a correspondent of the London Daily 
News, who wrote: 

As T entered the town this morning it 
recalled nothing so much as some of the 
ruined Belgian and French towns and 
bore a striking resemblance to wrecked 
Albert. ‘‘ Mind you are not shot, the 
police barracks are up there!’’ shouted 


a volunteer in derision to the sullen crowd 
that walked down Vicar Street. Tension 
had reached a dangerous level and busi- 
ness was suspended. Hastily constructed 
wooden shutters marked the wreck of the 
plate glass that lay strewn about the 
streets, and gray smoke still went up from 
the ruins of the Town Hall and a big 
drapery house. 

An outbreak of disturbances in Bel- 
fast on July 21 led eventually to a repe- 
tition of scenes in Londonderry the pre- 
vious month, if possible on a more seri- 
ous scale. The origin of these disturb- 
ances was said to have been due to the 
ill feeling existing between the Unionist 
and Sinn Fein employes of two commer- 
cial houses. .at a meeting of 5,000 
Unionist workers a_ resolution was 
passed to boycott and refuse to work 
with Sinn Feiners. A committee was 
appointed to notify the Sinn Feiners and 
advise them to leave at once. There- 
upon fighting began, and quickly spread 
through the city, taking on the color of 
religious partisanship. In a drive of the 
Orangemen to oust the Catholic work- 
men from the shipyards, many of the 
latter, hopelessly outnumbered, were 
compelled to attempt escape by swimming 
the channel. These, however, were met 
on the further side by another body of 
Orangemen and driven back. 


By the 22d Belfast was given over to 
desperate riots. Though the soldiers 
came to aid the police, the Sinn Feiners 
retaliated in three districts. Women dug 
up pavements, raining cobbles on the 
soldiers’ helmets. A notable incident of 
the day was the sniping and killing of 
Brother Michael Morgan while standing 
at a window in Clonard Monastery. 
Over a scattered front, one of the fiere- 
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est sectors was the Kashmir Road, 
where, as night advanced, firing was 
practically continuous, and armored cars 
mounting Lewis guns were brought into 
action by the military. 


On the 23d rioting broke out at Bally- 
macarret, where a mob attacked the 
Catholic Chapel of St. Matthew. Sol- 
diers fired on the crowd after an un- 
heeded warning ‘to disperse. Indiscrimi- 
nate looting went on for days, as shown 
later by evidence produced in court cases. 
The casualty list for the three days’ 
fighting was given at fourteen dead and 
100 wounded, but these figures repre- 
sented only cases actually treated at the 
hospitals, which, at one period of the 
fighting resembled clearing stations at a 
battle front. 

Steady reinforcements of the military, 
aided by a continued downpour of rain, 
finally succeeded in bringing a semblance 
of order to the city and surrounding dis- 
tricts. The authorities, however, in- 
creased their precautionary measures. By 
the 26th it was announced that a few 
Catholic workmen had returned to the 
shipyards and factories from which they 
had been driven; the police were finally 
making efforts to prevent the looting of 
Catholic shops in Orange districts, and 
for the time being a truce prevailed be- 
tween the Unionist and Sinn Fein fac- 
tions. 

Brigadier General Lucas, who had 
been captured by the Sinn Feiners in 
County Cork more than a month before, 
managed to effect his escape on July 31. 
The last act in his curious adventure 
was as dramatic as the first. After 
wandering over the countryside for some 
hours in the early morning, he was 
picked up by a military lorry. Almost 
immediately this was attacked by a 
large number of armed Sinn Feiners. 
After a desperate fight a second lorry 
came up and drove off the attackers. 
While two soldiers were killed and three 
wounded, the General was brought into 
Tipperary unhurt. 

Three armed men on July 30 entered 
the private office of Frank Brooke, 
Chairman of the Dublin and Southwest- 
ern Railway, while a fourth waited out- 
side. Without warning the three men 
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fired simultaneously at Mr. Brooke, kill- 
ing him instantly. The men were not 
disguised, and after the killing walked 
calmly away. Apart from Mr. Brooke’s 


professional standing, he was Deputy 
Lieutenant for County Wicklow, a 


prominent figure in Irish racing circles 
and a close friend of the Viceroy, Lord 
French. 


Vice Chairman MHennesy of the 
Queenstown Urban Council made a 
statement on August 3 that the Dail 
Kireann (“Trish Republican  Parlia- 
ment’) would shortly issue a decree pro- 
hibiting emigration from Ireland with- 
out written authority from the “ Home 
Secretary of the Irish Republic.” Ad- 
vices of the same date repeated a pub- 
lished story that during the last three 
weeks of July 182 magistrates had re- 
signed their British commissions. The 
resignations in some cases were ascribed 
to dislike of the present methods of Brit- 
ish administration, but most of them, 
it was asserted, were due to Sinn Fein 
terrorism. 

Toward the middle of August there 
were indications that the Sinn Feiners 
were preparing to inaugurate a “ war” 
against the “ British invaders” upon a 
much larger scale during the next three 
months. To this end recruiting for the 
“ Republican Brotherhood,” regarded as 
the brains of the Sinn Fein army, was 
being carried on with increased vigor. 
The railways were still unable to trans- 
port troops, and the authorities were 
using lorries and torpedo boat destroy- 
ers for the movement of armed men and 
munitions. 

Premier Lloyd George, on Aug. 16, just 
before Parliament adjourned until Oct. 
19, set at rest rumors that the Govern- 
ment had decided to grant dominion rule 
to all of Ireland, with Ulster’s assent, 
by announcing that the necessary condi- 
tions precedent to any further parley 
between the Government and Irish fac- 
tions were: (1) That the six counties of 
Ulster must be treated separately; (2) 
that there must be no secession of any 
part of Ireland from the United King- 
dom; (3) that nothing would be agreed 
to that would “ detract from the security 
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or safety of the islands of the United 
Kingdom in case of war.” 

IRISH CRIMES BILL—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress on July 24 presented to Pre- 
mier Lloyd George its scheme for the 
pacification of Ireland, based on with- 


BRIG. GEN. LUCAS 
Who was kidnapped by the Sinn Feimers 
and Escaped 
(Wide World Photos) 


drawal of the present Home Rule bill 
and the substitution of Dominion Home 
Rule, with provisions whereby the Ulster 
Council would have an option on accept- 
ance. In reply the Premier said that he 
was willing to discuss the propositions 
with any one having authority to negu- 
tiate, but the Trades Union Congress was 
not in that position. “ There is only one 
body of opinion,” he asserted, “ that can 
make an arrangement, and that is the 
organized opinion of the Irish people.” 
Government plans for co-ordinating 
the activities of the police and the mili- 
tary to stamp out terrorism in Ireland 
were made public on the 29th. These 
plans included the enlistment of a con- 
siderable number of ex-officers with dis- 





tinguished war records, to be attached 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary as in- 
structors with the rank of cadets. Re- 
cruiting had been opened for two weeks, 
and more than 1,000 applications filed. 

The terms of the new measure, popu- 
larly known as the Crimes bill, were 
made public on Aug. 3. The bill pro- 
posed to turn over the duties of Crown 
tribunals in Ireland to courts-martial, 
even to the extent of settling civil dis- 
putes, infliction of fines, and the binding 
of accused persons to keep the peace. 
Provision, however, was made for ex- 
cluding Ulster from operation of the 
law. An influential deputation of Irish 
business men from Dublin and Cork, 
representative among Unionists and Na- 
tionalists, Catholics and Protestants, 
called on Premier Lloyd George on Aug. 
4 and expressed unanimous denunciation 
of the pending bill. 


After exciting scenes in the House of 
Commons on the night of Aug. 5 the 
second reading of the Restoration of 
Order in Ireland bill (Crimes bill) was 
carried amid boisterous cheers by 239 
to 71. Mr. Asquith, in attacking the 
Government, charged it with responsi- 
bility for the present state of things, 
and pleaded for some generous scheme 
of self-government on Dominion lines. 
In a counter attack, Mr. Lloyd George 
challenged Mr. Asquith to give authority 
for his belief. that Dominion home rule 
would be accepted in Ireland. In a 
vigorous speech the Premier declared 
that there was no proposal which the 
British Government could bring forward 
which would be acceptable to any party 
that could speak with authority in Ire- 
land; until such time as a satisfactory 
measure of conciliation could be found 
it was the duty of the Government to 
protect life and property, and to main- 
tain authority; but the Sinn Fein de- 
mand for a republic, which no Britisher 
could concede, he added, must be em- 
phatically rejected. 

When the Crimes bill came up for 
final passage on Aug. 6, Joseph Dev- 
lin, Nationalist member for Belfast, be- 
came the centre of a stormy scene. 
After taunting Premier Lloyd George, 
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Mr. Asquith and Bonar Law with not 
being present to share responsibility for 
“one of the most infamous transactions 
of which any Government had been 
guilty,” he defied the chair and was 
suspended. As he left the Chamber he 
was followed by the Irish Nationalists 
together with the majority of the Labor 
members. An amendment to the bill, 
offered by Sir Donald MacLean to limit 
its operation to one year, was rejected 
by a large majority on the understand- 
ing, given by Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
Government would consider the repeal 
of the act at the earliest possible time 
after order had been restored. The bill 
was adopted under closure by a vote of 
206 to 18. 

An extraordinary incident marked the 
passage of this Coercion bill through 
the House of Lords on Aug. 9. After the 
Lord Chancellor had briefly moved the 
second reading of this “ drastic but very 
necessary bill,” the Right Hon. Alexan- 
der M. Carlisle, an Irish Privy Councilor 
and prominent Belfast shipbuilder, called 
out from the steps of the throne where he 
was privileged to stand by virtue of his 
office: “ My Lords, if you pass this bill 
you may kill England, but you will not 
kill Ireland.” The Lord Chanceller at 
once rose and motioned the Sergeant at 
Arms, but before a challenge could be ad- 
dressed to the intruder Mr. Carlisle had 
disappeared. Subsequently the bill 
passed the House of Lords without a 
division, and became law with the giving 
of the royal assent. Carlisle on Aug. 16 
was debarred from the House of Lords. 


ENGLAND 


In England a political and journalistic 
sensation was caused by the publication 
of an article by Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for War, advocating 
an invitation to Germany to join with 
the Allies in resisting the advance of 
Bolshevist Russia. In spite of an adroit 


defense of the War Secretary’s action by 
Premier Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, the Independent Labor Party 
took the remarkable course of deciding 
to submit to the forthcoming conference 
of the Scottish Labor Party in Glasgow, 


Sept. 25, a motion demanding that the 
Government arrest and impeach Winston 
Churchill at the Bar of Parliament “ for 
violating the Constitution by using Brit- 
ish military resources to assist reaction- 
ary elements in Europe to make war 
against Soviet Russia without the con- 





BRIG. GEN. R. E. H. DYER 
Whose action in firing on a mob in India 
is hotly debated in England 


(llustrated London News) 


sent of the British Parliament or people.” 

The case of Brig. Gen. R. E. H. Dyer, 
C. B., who was held responsible by the 
Hunter Committee for a wholesale shoot- 
ing of natives at Amritsar, India, in 
April, 1919, and whose subsequent re- 
moval from further employment in In- 
dia by the Commander in Chief was ap- 
proved by the Army Council, became a 
subject of lively debate in both houses 
of Parliament. While General Dyer de- 
clared that he had not received a fair 
hearing, and brought forward facts with 
the object of proving that what he had 
to.deal with at Amritsar was an organ- 
ized rebellion, his critics charged him 
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not only with an error of judgment, but 
with positive inhumanity in ruthlessly 
firing upon the crowd. The London 
Morning Post came out as a champion of 
General Dyer’s cause, proclaimed him 
“ The Man who Saved India,” and opened 
its columns to a public subscription on 
his behalf. The response was immediate 
from many quarters, rising rapidly to 
£20,000, or nearly $100,000 (normal ex- 
change). 

Dr. Daniel Mannix, Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, whose visit to the United States 
en route from Australia to Europe was 
punctuated by denunciatory speeches 
against British rule in Ireland—and by 
Irish-American demonstrations approv- 
ing his speeches—sailed from New York 
on the Baltic on July 30 in spite of Pre- 
mier Lloyd George’s official warning 
that he would not be permitted to land 
in Ireland. Extensive preparations to 
welcome him were made at Liverpool, 
Cork and elsewhere. As the Baltic ap- 
proached Queenstown, however, the ves- 
sel was met by two torpedo destroyers, 
one of which, through an officer sent 
aboard the liner, placed the Archbishop 
under technical arrest and set him ashore 
at Penzance, in a remote corner of Eng- 
land. Archbishop Mannix arrived unex- 
pectedly in London on Aug. 10 to take 
up a temporary residence at St. Mary’s 
Training College, Hammersmith. He said 
on Aug. 12: “I intend to stay here until 
I go to Ireland. I mean to see this busi- 
ness through to the end.” 

A White Paper of recent issue con- 
tained a statement of expenditure by the 
British Government on naval and mili- 
tary operations in Russia from the date 
of the armistice to March 31 last. Of 
a total expenditure of just under £56,- 
000,000 all but some £3,400,000 went in 
cash or marketable stores. 


A huge loss in operation of the rail- 
roads was reported by the Minister of 
Transport to the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee since the issue of his directions 
on Dec. 20-238, 1919. It was estimated 
that the financial result of working 
British railways (including Ireland) 
would show a deficit as from April 1, 
1920, at the rate of £54,000,000 per an- 
num; this included increases in salaries 


and wages of £4,400,000, which came 
into force July 1 under the provisions of 
the sliding scale. 


At the Miners’ Federation Conference 
it was decided to demand of the Govern- 
ment a reduction in the price of domes» 
tic coal by 14s. 2d. per ton (the amount 
of the increase imposed last May), and 


ARCHBISHOP DANIEL MANNIX 
Irish-Australian prelate who was not 
allowed to land in Ireland 
(Keystone View Co.) 


advances of wages ranging from 2s. per 
day for adults to 9d. for workers under 
16 years old. Critics pointed out that the 
two proposals were mutually destructive 
of each other. The flat rate advance of 
2s. per adult’s day meant an addition of 
£30,000,000 a year to the wage bill of 
the industry, and added something like 
3s. per ton to the cost of production. 
On the other hand, the lowering of the 
price of domestic coal by 14s. 2d. per ton 
was estimated by the miners’ President 
to mean a loss of £36,000,000 per annum 
in the income of the industry. Thus the 
cost in higher wages and lessened in- 
come in conceding these demands would 
be £66,000,000, or the actual amount at 
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which the miners estimated the surplus 
income of the industry. 

For the first time women jurors were 
impaneled in England when, on July 
28, six women formed a part of the jury 
in the British Quarter Sessions. At the 
outset the prosecuting attorney roused a 
murmur throughout the court when, in- 
stead of addressing the jury by the time- 
worn phrase “Gentlemen of the jury,” 
he said, “ Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury.” He proceeded to congratulate the 
women jurors for “at last taking their 
proper place in the administration of 
justice in England,” and added that the 
cause of justice was also to be congratu- 
lated. The women jurors sat throughout 
the day and heard six cases, but at the 
close two women, mothers, asked to be 
excused from further service owing to 
the claim upon them by their children. 
The Judge granted their request, where- 
upon two other women immediately vol- 
unteered and were accepted. 


CANADA 


Political experts are exercised over 
the results of the provincial general 


elections held in Nova Scotia July 27. 
The return of the Liberal Government, 
headed by the Hon. George H. Murray, 
who has been Premier for thirty-four 
consecutive years, was expected, and the 
result furnished no surprise in that re- 
gard. Significance lies in the oblitera- 
tion of the Conservative Party, which 
elected only one member, compared with 
the thirteen it had in the last Legisla- 
ture, and the success of the Labor and 
Farmer Parties. Labor elected six out 
of thirteen candidates, and the Farmers 
seven out of fifteen. The standing of 
the parties in the new Legislature will 
be: Liberal (Government) 29, Farmers 7, 
Labor 6, Conservatives (formerly the 
only Opposition) 1. 

Nova Scotia is traditionally slow to 
change politically, and the fact that the 
Labor and Farmer Parties made so good 
a showing in their first organized battle 
on a pretentious scale is held to point 
to still greater changes when the Fed- 
eral elections are held. In the interim 
there will be a Federal by-election in Col- 
chester, where the Hon. F. B. McCurdy, 


who has been appointed Minister of Pub- 





Lda 
lic Works in the Federal—or Dominion 
—Government, must seek the confidence 
of the electorate. This constituency, 
usualiy Conservative, elected two 
Farmer candidates in the provincial con- 
test. It is represented in the Federal 
Parliament by Mr. McCurdy, who it was 
at first thought would not be opposed 
on his elevation to Cabinet rank in the 
Dominion Government. There is no 
such intention now, and Mr. McCurdy 
will probably have a hard fight against 
a Farmer-Labor and probably Liberal 
combination. 

A bitter fight is being waged against 
illicit liquor trading along the Ontario- 
Michigan frontier. Stung by the impu- 
dent daring of Canadian-American 
gangs of bootleggers and smugglers, the 
Ontario Government has sought the aid 
of the Michigan and United States Fed- 
eral authorities to put a stop to condi- 
tions that have outraged all the decen- 
cies. It has increased the provincial po- 


lice and liquor license enforcement forces 
at strategic points along the frontier 


and obtained from the Dominion Govern- 
ment the promise of detachments of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police—for- 
merly the Royal Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice—famed for the manner in which 
they have upheld the law in the Far 
West and the Arctic North. One of the 
recent appointments as License Inspector 
is that of the Rev. J.O. Spracklin of Sand- 
wich, Ontario, “a fighting parson” in 
every sense of the term, who has accused 
some of the police officials of dereliction 
of duty. He has already made two ar- 
rests of alleged bootleggers, having to 
fire upon them before they surrendered. 

The British and overseas delegates to 
the Imperial Press Conference after 
three days business sessions at Ottawa 
are now finishing one of the most pre- 
tentious tours of Canada that any large 
body has ever made. Special trains fur- 
nished by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (the Government system) and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway are convey- 
ing the visitors all over the country. In 
the course of their formal sessions the 
delegates passed many resolutions hav- 
ing regard principally to improving 
communications between Britain and 
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the overseas sections of the empire. 
The hope was expressed that eventually 
a cable rate of 1 penny (2 cents) 
a word would be possible, and that ar- 
rangements for a systematic supplying 
of British Empire news would be es- 
tablished on a satisfactory basis. The 
subject of newsprint supply furnished 
material for a discussion that was i 
many respects the most interesting of 
the meeting. A standing committee was 
appointed, charged with the duty of at- 
tempting to secure adequate supplies 
throughout the empire. 


Three-fourths of the capital in the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry, one 
speaker said, had come from the United 
States. Other things being equal, pro- 
duction naturally favored the source of 
capital. Until British capital interested 
itself more extensively in the develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry, 
trade with the old land would ncver reach 
the extent it ought to. In an address of 
welcome by the Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
Premier of Canada, and more formal 
statements to Canadian newspaper men, 
Canada’s status as a self-governing na- 
tion within the empire, loyal to the em- 
pire and the Crown, was emphasized. 


AUSTRALIA 


The long drought in Australia, lasting 
many months, was broken in July, and 
crop prospects were considered excellent. 
It was expected that Australia would 
have an exportable surplus of wheat this 
year. In this connection a plan to solve 
the problem of railway transportation 
has been evolved by Under Treasurer 
Minogue of Victoria. This problem has 
been vexing Australians for a generation. 
Almost all the railways are the property 
of the State Governments, and there are 
three different railway gauges used, so 
that on the line linking all the capitals 
freight and passengers had to be trans- 
ferred to other trains. Mr. Minogue pro- 
poses to obviate the necessity of chang- 
ing trains at five different points on the 
transcontinental journey by a double sys- 
tem of rails at a cost of $25,000,000 as 
compared with the $465,000,000 that 
would be involved by the establishment. 
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of a uniform gauge under the previous 
plan. 

American shipping interests are 
warned of an acute fuel oil shortage in 
Australia, and the United States Consul 
at Sydney suggested the advisability of 
diverting oil-burning ships from the Aus- 
tralian trade altogether. Two American 
steamers were forced to lay up at Syd- 
ney to have coal-burning equipment sub- 
stituted for oil burning, because they 
were unable to obtain sufficient oil to 
take them to the next port. 


As a substitute for the Arbitration 
Court, which Prime Minister Hughes 
pronounces totally unfitted for solving 
certain problems connected with coal and 
other industries, the Government pro- 
poses the establishment of mixed tribu- 
nals of employers and employes, with 
jurisdiction over special industries. 

Australians have been taking great 
interest in the trip of Archbishop Man- 
nix through the United States on his way 
to Europe. His utterances were de- 
nounced at a big mass meeting held in 
Sydney on July 19, and Premier Hughes, 
in a speech at Bendigo on July 25, de- 
clared that Australia repudiated him. 
Strong remonstrances were sent to the 
Vatican stating that the prelate’s views 
did not represent the feeling prevalent 
in Australia. On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Mannix, in an interview in New 
York, characterized the Australian Pre- 


mier as a “renegade and a British im- 


perialist of the worst type.” 

Perhaps to offset Archbishop Mannix’s 
activities Mgr. Cattaneo, Apostolic Del- 
egate to Australia, and Archbishop Du- 
hig of Queensland visited the Prince of 
Wales at Brisbane on July 29, and for- 
mally presented their homage to the 
Throne, assuring the Crown Prince of 
the loyalty of the whole Roman Catholic 
community of Australia. The Prince had 
just arrived after a brief visit to Tas- 
mania. He has ended his Australian 
tour and is homeward bound, intending 
to visit Jamaica on Sept. 15. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Often spoken of as the “ Switzerland 
of the Antipodes,” New Zealand is plan- 
ning to put her numerous watercourses 
to some practical use. The Government 
is about to expend $22,000,000 in the de- 
velopment of a large hydroelectric sta- 
tion south of Auckland, which will fur- 
nish 160,000 horse power to the city. A 
dam is to be constructed forming an ar- 
_tificial lake eighteen miles in length to 
run the necessary machinery. Extensive 
harbor improvements for Wellington and 
Lyttleton are under way, and a good 
roads campaign is being backed in all 
sections of the country. A royal commis- 
sion has been appointed to report upon 
an important arterial road in the North 
Island, extending from Helensville to 
Hamilton, about 120 miles. 


Developments in France and Italy 


French Criticism of the Spa Terms 


FRANCE 

HE crisis with Germany over the 
i question of coal deliveries was set- 

tled by M. Millerand at Spa, but 
with a condition attached to it which 
was by no means agreeable to the na- 
tion as a whole, namely, the one provid- 
ing that France should make cash ad- 
vances to Germany to facilitate her in- 
dustrial task and to help her make the 
coal deliveries agreed upon. Having re- 
ported the arrangement made and re- 


ceived a preliminary vote of confidence, 
M. Millerand awaited the report of the 
Commission on Finance. This report 
was unfavorable. The debate in the 
Chamber on July 30 showed that opposi- 
tion existed, but the French Premier 
succeeded in obtaining a favorable vote 
of 356 against 169, and the recommenda- 
tion of a 200,000,000 france monthly ad- 
vance to Germany was approved. In 
speaking for the bill, Premier Millerand 
said: 
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Coal is the question of the hour. The 
Spa agreement gives us 80 per cent. of 
our needs at a price one-fifth less than 
now. If there were no opposition party, 
this arrangement would be approved 
unanimously. 


The Premier explained how Germany 
would be interested in deliveries through 
the five marks gold per ton payment for 
feeding the miners and through the ad- 
vances agreed upon on condition that 
full deliveries were made. Warning of 
the consequences of rejection, he said: 


If you refuse to pass this bill, then our 
obligation to make advances ceases, but 
at the same time there disappears the 
coal protocol for 2,000,000 tons monthly to 
the Allies, the control commission van- 
ishes, and finally there vanishes the pro- 
vision for occupation of the Ruhr if Ger- 
many does not deliver 6,000,000 tons at the 
date fixed. You take also from our Bel- 
gian and Italian friends the coal Germany 
promised to deliver. * * * Let me con- 
front you with your responsibilities. There 
will be not only responsibility for a coal 
shortage just before Winter, but a higher 
and more serious one. * * * There is 
needed the close, intimate, confident union 
of all the Allies and of the Allies alone. 


M. Marsal, the Minister of Finance, 
demanded an immediate discussion of 
the bill. Deputy Bokanowski, speaking 
for the Commission of Finance, which 
had reported adversely, said: 


The Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate, in voting the heaviest tax burden a 
nation ever consented to bear, have 
reached the extreme limit of the French 
taxpayers. It is impossible for France to 
assume any part of the obligations on 
Germany through the Versailles treaty. 
To go further would be to compromise 
France’s financial situation. 


M. Bokanowski then read the report 
opposing the Governmer+ amid a dead 
silence. The report recalled the vote of 
confidence given M Millerand on his re- 
turn from Spa, but added: 


It was apparent that the Spa agreement 
constituted not a simple interpretation, 
but a real alteration of one of the most 
essential provisions of the treaty. At the 
moment when the Allies ought to compel 
those responsible for the destruction of 
our mines to execute their engagements, 
it is not relief that they bring to France, 
but an increase of he® burdens. It is sure 
prising that the first concern of the Allies 
should be to strengthen the activity of 
German industries. Germany alone will 
benefit by the international loan con- 


templated at Boulogne; once again France 

makes herself Germany’s banker. 

While the Commission of Finance thus 
repudiated the Spa agreements, the For- 
eign Affairs Commission approved the 
measure as the only thing to be done, 
though deploring the bitterness of 
France’s fate. M. Rollin, speaking for 
this commission, recalled that the Spa 
agreement assured France 80 per cent. 
of her coal requirements. He declared, 
however, that “the extreme limit of con- 
cessions from France has been reached.” 
The taking of the vote closed the debate. 
The result was a personal triumph for 
Millerand, 356 voting for and only 169 
against the bill. 

New difficulties for the Government 
arose with the defeat of the Polish ar- 
mies by the Bolsheviki, and the refusal 
of the Moscow Government to open ar- 
mistice negotiations with France’s pro- 
tégé, Poland. The decisions taken. by 
France and Great Britain both at Bou- 
logne and at Hythe, as well as the bomb- 
shell exploded by France with her inde- 
pendent recognition of the de facto Gov- 
ernment of General Wrangel in South 
Russia, are treated in the articles on 
Poland and Russia elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Another important phase of France’s 
foreign policy—the French campaign 
against the Emir Feisal in Syria—was 
discussed at the session of the Chamber 
held at the end of July. In these de- 
bates France’s intention to maintain her 
supremacy in Syria was emphasized. 
The culminating discussion took place on 
July 30, when M. Millerand announced 
the occupation of Damascus by the 
French troops under General Gouraud 
(See article on Syria), the overthrow of 
the recalcitrant and aggressive Emir, 
and the formation of a new power which 
declared its willingness to collaborate 
with France. In the Senate a vote 
of 205 against 84 in favor of the 
financial credits proposed for Syria 
showed that the Senate supported the 
Government’s policy in this region. 

The navy budget was voted on July 
26; its passing was preceded by a dis- 
cussion which emphasized France’s need 
of a strong navy. 
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The Finance Commission at the ses- 
sion of July 23 voted the credits neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of the 
French Embassy to the Vatican, after 
previously declaring that the question 
must be deferred. At this session M. 
Millerand was personally present, and 
disclosed to the commission the reasons 
why an adjournment was unwise. He 
also defended the Government’s project 
as drawn against numerous objections, 
including a counterproject to accredit a 
diplomatic representative of rank in- 
ferior to an Ambassador. With the 
credits voted and the Government 
project sanctioned, the whole subject of 
execution of the mandate was scheduled 
to come up at the Fall session of the 
Senate, and no steps were to be taken 
toward a resumption of official relations 
during the Summer. 

In matters of internal policy the 
course followed by the French Govern- 
ment was one of conciliation toward 
political prisoners, and of protective 
legislation for the nation’s health and 
general welfare. The general discussion 
of the project of amnesty was closed in 
the chamber at the session of July 21. 
The Government put through its bill for 
amnesty, excluding the mutineers of the 
Black Sea and those of the Chemin des 
Dames in 1917. All attempts to extend 
the amnesty to the leaders of the agita- 
tion by which the French sailors and sol- 
diers had been misled were defeated, as 
were all counterprojects. An amend- 
ment to differentiate between these lead- 
ers and their victims, though not ad- 
mitting of full pardon, was supported. 
Amnesty did not extend to the rioters of 
May Day, to the men responsible for the 
second strike of the railway men, or to 
the Frenchmen who had stayed in Amer- 
ica disregarding France’s call, even 
though they had fought in France under 
the American flag. 

The general budget for 1921 was dis- 
cussed in the Senate at the end of July. 
M. Thoumyre, Under Secretary of Stalte 
for Food Supplies, on July 26 replied to 
observations regarding the state of 
irritation through most of the depart- 
ments by the continuance of State con- 
trol. He stated that the Government was 
striving to restore complete commercial 


liberty. Only the control of wheat and 
other cereal staples would be maintained 
for reasons of national welfare. The 
Government bill retaining this control, 
which had already passed the Chamber, 
was voted by the Senate at the session of 
July 27, after a discussion which showed 
strong feeling against the continuance of 
State control and of the heavy taxation, 
which weighed on the agriculturists. 

The extraordinary budget of 750,000,- 
000 francs for the administration of 
Alsace and Lorraine was voted at the 
session of July 27, with the intimation 
that it would be the last extraordinary 
budget for these provinces, and that 
henceforth Alsace and Lorraine would 
be brought within the frame of purely 
French legislation, with a few excep- 
tions. Germany, it was declared, should 
be given no opportunity to proclaim the 
existence of a separatist policy regarding 
the two former German territories. 

‘A bill for 3,500,000 francs was brought 
before the Chamber on July 26 to cover 
the costs of the elaborate ceremonies 
planned by the Government to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
republic, Sept. 4, now a national holiday. 
A second bill provided for the transfer- 
ence of the heart of Gambetta to the 
Panthéon, to occur upon this day. 

The high tax on cafés and music halls 
—50 per cent. of the receipts—has led 
in many cases to the dismissal of mu- 
sicians. Montmartre lost thereby much 
of its gayety. The new finance law voted 
by the Senate on the night of July 31- 
Aug. 1 suppressed the favorite Casino 
of Enghien, as well as all other roulette 
sanctums within 100 kilometers of Paris. 

Statements by the Government toward 
the end of July indicated that the plan to 
suppress the immoral posters exhibited 
through Paris, and to wage a war against 
immoral spectacles and propaganda, was 
being executed vigorously. All indecent 
posters had been torn down and de- 
stroyed, and cabaret owners were being 
prosecuted wherever guilty of infringe- 
ment of the new law. The Govern- 
ment’s desire to secure the well-being 
of the nation was also shown in the pass- 
ing of a bill by the Senate shortly be- 
fore July 12 making physical education 
compulsory for boys and girls. Plans to 
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acquire lands and buildings for this train- 
ing were being considered during July. 
Two bills introduced in the Senate on 
July 24 sought to modify the stringency 
of the present marriage code, which for- 
bids marriage without the consent of 
both parents and grandparents. The re- 
form was opposed on the ground that it 
would lead to a slackening of family ties. 
Another bill, proposing that the word 
“obey ” should be eliminated from the 
woman’s part of the marriage contract, 
was severely commented on by the press; 
the feminist papers were especially 
hostile to it, declaring that it would lead 
to anarchy in the home. 


ITALY 


The events of the month revealed that 
Italy, in spite of many troublesome ob- 
stacles—political, industrial and social— 
was slowly putting her house in order, 
even though the obstacles have been 
magnified abroad by prejudiced corre- 
spondents. She settled the difference 
with Greece in such a manner that the 
latter did not withhold her signature 
from the Treaty of Sévres; she reached 
a protocol with Albania; debates in the 
Chamber promised thorough investiga- 
tion of war profiteering and a more 
emphatic attitude on the part of the 
Deputies to support the Government in 
its measures to promote public order, and 
debates in the Senate threw a flood of 
light upon diplomatic relations with 
England and France which had too long 
been hidden. And toward the end of the 
period covered by this review there 
occurred two events which, it is believed, 
will have a measurable effect in 
strengthening the prestige of the Gio- 
litti Government both at home and 
abroad—the publication of the report 
for the fiscal year 1919-20 and the issu- 
ance of the note addressed by the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State to the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington. 


The first of these two subjects may 
be dismissed in one sentence: For the 


fiscal year just ended the Italians paid 
7,250,000,000 lire in taxes, surpassing by 
2,500,000,000 the amount expected and 
by nearly 2,000,000,000 the payments of 
1918-19. This shows that labor and in- 
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dustry, although still measurably handi- 
capped by the lack of raw material, 
strikes and social unrest, were rapidly 
gaining ground. 

When the note of Secretary of State 
Colby was issued on the same day that 
the Turkish Treaty was signed at Sévres 
the Giolitti Government, under pressure 
from the extreme Socialists, was about 
to re-establish diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. Indeed, Ambassadors 
had already crossed each other on the 
way to their respective posts. It was 
expected that their exequaturs would 
now be changed to those of commercial 
agents, and that Italy would stand with 
the United States and France in declin- 
ing to recognize the Moscow Government 
diplomatically, although she will not go 
as far as France by giving material aid 
to the enemies of Bolshevism—that is, 
not publicly, although the Vatican has 
aroused an intense enthusiasm among 
the Catholic, or Popular, Party for the 
cause of Poland. At any rate, the Colby 
note will measurably strengthen the 
hand of the Government in dealing with 
Bolshevism in the Peninsula. 

The Italian Embassy explained. the 
Italo-Greek difference as follows: 

With the idea of elucidating the recent 
negotiations which took place between 
Greece and Italy in regard to the ques- 
tion of the Islands of the Dodecanese re- 
maining in Italian possession since the 
war with Turkey of 1911-12 as a pawn 
for the execution of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, it is necessary to make known 
that the convention witn Greece, conclud- 
ed by their Excellencies Tittoni and Veni- 
zelos, in the Summer of 1919, made no 
assignment of territory—that would have 
been contrary to the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles—but designated a line of 
conduct to be maintained at the Peace 
Conference in order to readjust their res 
spective aspirations in the Orient and the 
Balkans. This convention was denounced 
by the Italian Government on July 22 last 
on the basis of Article 7. That article, 
inserted at the request of Greece, de- 
clared that if Greece did not realize her 
aspirations in Thrace or Italy the man- 
date for the Valley of Meandro and in 
Adalia, in Asia Minor, the convention 
would be considered null and void, and 
each of the two Governments would re- 
cover its liberty of action. 

On July 29 an Italo-Greek Commission 
adjusted the Adalia matter as follows: 
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Greece recognized that her troops had 
acted wrongly in crossing the Italian 
lines, and expressed disapprobation of 
this act. All Greek troops were to be 
withdrawn within their own lines pend- 
ing the demarkation of the limits be- 
tween Greek and Italian territory, and 
the Greek Government undertook that 
no military consideration should justify 
an advance of its troops beyond this 
boundary. The boundary was to be de- 
limited by a joint commission of Italian 
and Greek officers. Italy then entered 
into another agreement with Greece sim- 
ilar to the Tittoni-Venizelos convention, 
which designated the Dodecanese as 
Greek, except Castellorizzo and Rhodes, 
the fate of the latter to be decided by 
plebiscitum after fifteen years. Greece 
then withdrew her objection to signing 
the Turkish Treaty of Peace. 


Baron Carlo Aliotti, having failed in 
his negotiations with the Albanian Gov- 
ernment at Tirana, was recalled and re- 
placed by Count Manzoni, who succeed- 
ed in reaching the following protocol: 
Italy is to recognize complete Albanian 
independence, to surrender Avlona but 
retain and fortify the Island of Saseno 
at the entrance to the Bay of Avlona, 
also Punta Linguetta on the mainland, 
while military and commercial under- 
standings are to be entered into between 
Rome and Tirana; Italian troops are to 
be withdrawn from Avlona and other 
Albanian ports as soon as the public 
order permits. 

In Italy the war profiteers are called 
pescecani, not “dogfish,” as the word 
seems to mean, but “ sharks,” and both 
individuals and corporations were asked 
by debates in the Chamber to account 
for their alleged ill-gotten gains and the 
Government to broaden the scope of tax- 
able securities, and to see how far the 
pescecani were responsible for the or- 
ganized unrest. Premier Giolitti de- 
clared in the Chamber on July 24: 


We are no respecter of persons. If any- 
body imagines he can influence the politi- 
eal life of the country with ill-gotten 
millions this person will soon discover his 
foolish mistake. 


In the Senate, on July 15, Signor 
Scialoja, who accompanied Signor Tit- 
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toni, the head of the second Italian peace 
delegation to Paris a year ago, stated 
that the “ first greeting ” to Tittoni and 
himself was a note signed by M. Clem- 
«...eau and Mr. Lloyd George which de- 
clared that the Treaty of London and 
subsequent conventions “could not be 
any longer considered as treaties having 
a juridical value, but as precedent acts 
which would serve as a basis -¥ discus- 
sion.” Signor Scialoja and his colleague 
protested until the status of the treaty 
was restored. Howev-~, he continued: 


President Wilson was an immovable ob- 
stacle. This is shown by the correspond- 
ence published in the British White Book, 
and by a declaration made me by the new 
American Ambassador. The position was 
therefore exceedingly difficult. Italy, like 
the rest of Europe, was largely dependent 
upon America. There were grave draw- 
backs to the Treaty of London, but graver 
drawbacks to the solution proposed in the 
allied memorandum of December. My own 
reply to that memorandum persuaded the 
Allies to reconsider the question and make 
further concessions. With these, however, 
Mr. Wilson did not agree. 

The Clemenceau-Lloyd George note 

bears date of June 28, 1919; that of the 


Tittoni reply is July 7. 


THE VATICAN—The slight injury 
which Pope Benedict sustained by a fall 
in his library on Aug. 13 came at the 
end of a particularly long period of pri- 
vate audiences and confined work. As 
early as July 20 he received Miss Wini- 
fred Holt, President of an Italian-Amer- 
ican Committee for the Protection of the 
Blind, and held a relatively long conver- 
sation with her, as he was much inter- 
ested in her work, particularly in regard 
to that among war victims. On July 26 
he was busy with a large budget of docu- 
ments from Australian Catholics, both 
lay and clerical, objecting to the utter- 
ances made by Archbishop Daniel J. 
Mannix of Melbourne while in the United 
States. These he examined with the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Gas- 
pari. 

On July 29 he received Mohammed Ali, 
head of the Indian Moslem delegation, 
and patiently listened to him while he 
expounded the status of the Calif-Sultan 
and the spirit of tolerance always shown 
by Indian Moslems toward other re- 
ligions. On July 31 the Holy Father is- 
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sued a circular letter to the church in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
decree by which St. Joseph was named 
patron of the Universal Church. The 
letter said, among other things: 


When the end of the war came, the 
minds of men, led astray by militarist 
passion, were exasperated by the length 
and bitterness of the conflict, and aggra- 
vated by famine on one side and accumu- 
lated riches in the hands of a few on the 
other. The war brought about two other 
evils—the diminution of conjugal fidelity 
and the diminution of respect for con- 
stituted authority. Licentious habits fol- 
lowed, even among young women, and 
there arose the fatal doctrine of Com- 
munism, with the absolute destruction 
of dutiful relations between nations and 
between fathers and children. ‘Terrible 
consequences ensuing have already been 
experienced. Against all this should be 
observed the efficacy of the patronage of 
St. Joseph, since the society of mankind 
is founded on the family, and anything 
strengthening Christian domestic organi- 
zation also strengthens human society. 

By Aug. 6 the remonstrances against 
Archbishop Mannix had become so for- 
midable that the Holy Father felt 
obliged to make a statement through 
_ Cardinal Gaspari. The latter declared 

that the Vatican had not placed and did 
not intend to place any impediment in 
the way of the Australian Archbishop’s 
indulging in the struggle of Ireland with 
entire independence of action. On the 
occasion of the mass for the relief of 
Poland celebrated at the Church of 
Jesus, Rome, the Pope addressed a letter 
to the Cardinal Vicar which read in part: 

The profound interest always shown 
Poland by the Holy See is well known, 
because the Holy See has many times 
had occasion in the past to. protest 
against the dismemberment of Poland and 
against the oppression of the Poles. To- 
day Poland does not merely face a seri- 
ous peril which threatens her existence, 
but all Europe is threatened by a new 
war. 

Hence not only for the sake of Poland, 
but for the sake of all Europe, does the 
Holy Father desire that all people shall 
unite in imploring God to spare Poland 
a new calamity and to rescue Europe, 
already exhausted, from a new exter- 
mination, 


PORTUGAL 


On account of the fact that Portugal 
is off the beaten track of news and has 
a population smaller than that of New 
York City, much happens there the story 
of which does not always reach the outer 
world. The sudden death of Antonio 
Maria Bautista, Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, took place on 
June 6, and was duly reported with some 
observations on his - *hlic serv’ . 
the fact that for over a month Portugal 
then had a sort of Gubernatorial inter- 
regnum was not. Then the news came 
that Senhor Antonio Granja had con- 
stituted a Cabinet, which was approved 
by the President on July 19. Its compo- 
sition was as follows: 

Antonio Granja (Liberal), Prime Minis- 

ter and Agriculture. 

Mello Baretto (Reconstituent), Foreign. 

Innocencio Camacho (Liberal), Finance. 

Helder Ribeiro (Democrat), War. 

Paes Gomes (Reconstituent), Marine. 

Ferreira da Rocha (Liberal), Colonies. 

Velhinho Correia (Democrat), Com- 

merce. 

Lima Duque (Liberal), Labor. 

Lopes Cardoso (Reconstituent), Justice. 

Barbosa Magalhaes, Instruction. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Federal Parliament approved the 
proposal of the Government that 
Switzerland should contribute her share 
toward the international credit raised 
to assist the destitute countries of Cen- 
tral Europe. It has been decided that 
Switzerland should grant a credit of 
goods to the value of twenty-five mil- 
lion frances to German-Austria. Most of 
this will cover shipments of condensed 
milk. The sum includes the fourteen 
millions already :lent to the German- 
Austrian republic. 

An agreement has been concluded with 
Germany ‘regarding the shipment of 
German coal. The agreement, fixed for 
six months, provides for a monthly de- 
livery of 15,000 to 20,000 metric tons of 
Ruhr coal, chiefly in the form of cokes, 
and 15,000 tons of lignite. 





Belgium’s Alliance With France 
Soldiers’ Bonus Riot—Olympic Games 
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support of France by 
in future armed con- 

flicts is pledged in the defen- 
sive alliance entered into between 
the two countries upon the condition 
that France prove not to have been 
the aggressor. Belgium also reserves 
the right to remain neutral in all 
disputes between the interests of France 
and other nations in France’s colonial 
possessions. Before official promulga- 
tion, the terms of the treaty were to be 
submitted to the League of Nations for 
approval. 

Hundreds of soldiers invaded the 
. Chamber of Deputies in Brussels on July 
29 in protest at what they called the 
Government’s neglect of men who served 
in the war and demanding that a lump 
sum be paid them as bonus. After break- 
ing doors and windows, they marched 
through the chamber with banners while 
the astonished Deputies sat powerless to 
quell the tumult. Two Deputies who had 
seen service promised that the Chamber 
would consider the claims of the soldiers, 
who then left in groups after an appeal 
for order by Burgomaster Max. About 
150 demonstrators were arrested but 
were released on the intervention of the 
Speaker. 

On the previous day the Chamber had 
passed a bill to revise Article 47 of the 
Constitution, accepting the principle that 
any future Parliament by a two-thirds 
majority may vote suffrage to women 
without necessitating a new revision of 
the Constitution. 

Final selections for the American com- 
petitors in the Olympic games at Ant- 
werp were made at Boston on July 18. 
They include 132 track and field stars 
from all parts of the United States, of 
whom twenty-one are from New York, 
fourteen being from the New York Ath- 
letic Club. Altogether 230 persons, in- 
cluding fourteen women, sailed on the 
Princess Matoika, a United States trans- 


port, on July 27, for Antwerp, arriving 
on Aug. 6. One American team, already 
on the ground, won the final of the 
Olympic trap-shooting competition on 
July 23. An unpleasant incident in con- 
nection with the games was the refusal 
of the Executive Committee to allow Ire- 
land to participate as a separate nation. 
The Irish athletes refused to compete 
under the British flag. As Ireland had 
not been included in the list of nations 
represented on the International Olympic 
Committee, the Belgian Executive Com- 
mittee sought to gain Great Britain’s 
consent, but failed. 

The games were opened officially at 
the Olympic Stadium in presence of 
King Albert, before whom 3,000 athletes 
of twenty-seven different nations took 
the sportsmen’s oath to participate in the 
games in a chivalrous spirit for the 
honor of their countries. The national 
flags were dipped after the King had 
declared the games open and Cardinal 
Mercier had pronounced a benediction. 


The first winning flag to be hoisted 
in the regular events was that of Fin- 
land, whose team beat all records on 
Aug. 15 in throwing the javelin. One 
Finnish contestant, Myrra, reached the 
new record distance of 65.78 meters. A 
new world’s record in hurdles was made 
on Aug. 16 by an American, Frank 
Loomis, who set a mark of 54 seconds 
in a 400-meter race. The American team 
took all three places. 


HOLLAND 


Purchase of the house at Doorn and 
its improvements have been a heavy 
drain on the Kaiser’s private fortune in 
Holland, which it is said now amounts 
to less than $350,000. The sum has been 
placed in a Dutch bank in the name of 
the Kaiser’s Hofmarshal, von Gothard, 
who has absolute authority in the 
Kaiser’s household. The former Em- 
peror has been unable to obtain any 
funds from his German properties. 





Germany in a Mood for Treaty Fulfillment 


Results of Prussian Plebiscites 


GERMANY 


ESPITE the German delegates’ dire 
D predictions of impending  over- 
throw on account of the alleged 
severity of the terms of treaty fulfill- 
ment agreed upon at the Spa conference, 
the makeshift German Government man- 
aged to live through the month without 
any particular difficulty, and even 
scored several victories in the Reichstag. 
The miners of the Ruhr district 
started no riots over the compulsion of 
Germany to agree to furnish 2,000,000 
tons of coal a month in return for special 
food credits and allowances by the En- 
tente. The men even decided, at a con- 
ference held on July 26, to increase the 
output in recognition of promises of 
more food, better housing and improved 
living conditions. At the same time they 
urged the nationalization of the mines as 
soon as possible. The National Economic 
Council declared its intention of doing 
its best to carry out the terms of the 
agreement. The heads of the various 
German States, gathered at Berlin on 
July 22, also unanimously decided to 
help in the work. It was reported that 
the miners’ organizations had agreed 
with the Government to increase the 
working day to ten hours and a half, 
and to work two Sundays each month. 
The Reichstag, by a large majority, 
voted approval of the Spa agreement on 
July 28, the only opposition coming from 
the reactionary Nationalist Party and 
the Independent Socialists. 

In connection with this vote Foreign 
Minister Simons delivered what the Ger- 
man press characterized as the most 
outspoken acknowledgment of the Ger- 
man defeat and responsibility that any 
high German official had made. Dr. 
Simons pointed out that Germany might 
as well make up its mind to accept the 
consequences of the war and do its best 
to live up to its agreements. Also he 
attacked the conduct of the leaders of 
the Reichswehr (regular army) in turn- 
ing the salute to the French flag into 


an outburst of defiance to the Entente. 
In this he had reference, among other 
matters, to the action of a German fa- 
natic in hauling down the French colors 
from the Embassy Building on July 14. 
Dr. Simons somewhat modified his state- 
ments on the Reichswehr the next day. 

In his speech he took occasion to point 
out that there was no use continuing 
to treat the Soviet Government of Russia 
as a pariah among the nations; that it 
was not as bad as it had been painted, 
and that he had faith in its promises not 
to attack Germany, as such action would 
not be to its interest. Dr. Simons’s 
words stirred up a storm of protest on 
the part of the Junker element, but he 
was supported by the Majority Socialists 
and the moderates in general. Even the 
Independent organ, Freiheit, praised his 
honesty and desire to be just to all. His 
subsequent modifications detracted some- 
what from the original good effect of the 
speech. 

Another step toward carrying out the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
was taken on July 31, when the Reichs- 
tag passed a bill abolishing compulsory 
military service. The bill passed amid 
great excitement caused by a defense of 
the old Junker system by General von 
Gallwitz and the heaping of curses upon 
his head by Deputies Ledebour and 
Adolf Hoffmann, Independent Socialists. 
Opposition by the Extreme Left held up 
the passage of a bill calling for the dis- 
arming of the civilian population. The 
Cabinet approved this bill, but the In- 
dependent Socialists and the Communists 
insisted it was merely designed to make 
the working people helpless in case of 
another reactionary coup d’état, and that 
there would be no serious effort made to 
enforce it so far as the Junkers were 
concerned. The trade unions lined up 
with the Extreme Left against the bill. 

On Aug. 2 a bill granting amnesty to 
all persons mixed up in the Kapp re- 
actionary revolt of last March, with the 
exception of some leaders and ordinary 
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VILLA LA FRAINEUSE, WHERE THE SPA CONFERENCE WAS HELD 


criminals, was put through the Reichstag 
after a lively debate. 

Dr. Hans Dorten, the _ separatist 
leader in the Rhineland, was seized by 
three armed men while standing in front 
of his house in Wiesbaden, in occupied 
Germany, on July 23, and taken in an 
automobile to Leipsic on a warrant is- 
sued by the German Supreme Court 
charging him with a political offense. 
Following a prompt protest by the Allies 
at this violation of the Rhineland agree- 
ment, Dr. Dorten was released on 
July 26. 

Agents of the French Government 
charged on Aug. 8 that a general strike 
in the Sarre Basin, which tied up coal 
deliveries to France, had been instigated 
by the German Government to hamper 
the League of Nations in its administra- 
tion of the district. Herr Olmert, a for- 
mer Deputy arrested at Strasbourg, was 
said to have been in possession of evi- 
dence proving the French charges. On 
Aug. 10 Paris cheered the flight over the 
city of Zeppelin L-72, turned over to 
France by Germany in execution of the 
Peace Treaty. On the same day Dr. 
Goepert, head of the German delegation 
in Paris, started for home following the 
dissolution of that body. On July 22 


the L-64, a huge German airship, was 
delivered to Great Britain. 

The food situation did not appear to 
be quite so difficult as during the pre- 
vious period, as there were but few re- 
ports of demonstrations or outbreaks. 
The delivery of grain by the agrarians 
was accelerated by the National Food 
Ministry’s adoption of a scale of prices 
running about 150 per cent. above those 
of last year. The basic price for rye to 
the farmer was fixed at 1,400 marks per 
metric ton (about $1 a bushel at present 
exchange rates); 1,540 for wheat and 
1,350 for barley and oats. Premiums 
for speedy deliveries add a few hundred 
more marks to the ton. 

Dr. Simons declared in the Reichstag 
on Aug. 4 that East Prussia was filled 
with reactionary troops ready at any 
moment to take advantage of any op- 
portunity to attempt re-establishment of 
the Junkertum, but up to Aug. 15 noth- 
ing happened. 

The repercussion of the Soviet Russian 
drive on Warsaw made itself manifest in 
Germany in numerous ways. Both the 
reactionary press and the social revolu- 
tionists insisted upon observance of 
strict neutrality by Germany. This de- 
sire was repeatedly emphasized by Dr. 
Simons, particularly on Aug. 5, when he 
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stated in the Reichstag that Germany 
would resist, by force if necessary, at- 
tempts by the Entente to send troops or 
munitions to Poland across German ter- 
ritory. On Aug. 8 this declaration was 
backed up by a call issued by the four 
leading Socialist organizations, i. e., the 
General Federation of Labor, the Ma- 
jority Socialist Party, the Independent 
Socialists and the Spartacus League, 
urging the German workers to refuse to 
transport military supplies to Poland. 
The exception to the general stand for 
neutrality was furnished by General 
Ludendorff, who issued several long 
warnings as to the terrible fate men- 
acing the whole civilized world if the 
Bolsheviki should destroy Poland, and 
practically offered to take charge of 
building a dam against the spread of the 
Red flood, part of such dam to be com- 
posed of German soldiers. Up to Aug. 


15 no one had accepted Ludendorff’s 
offer. 

On July 25 a Polish supply train, evi- 
dently sent out from the Americari zone 
of the occupied German territory through 


a misunderstanding, was held up by 
German police and civilians at Marburg, 
sixty miles east of Coblenz, and looted. 
The Polish escort was forced to return to 
Coblenz. When the Bolshevist forces got 
close to the frontier of Germany in their 
pursuit of the Poles late in July the 
German Government asked permission 
from the Allies to rush extra troops to 
the eastern border to enforce neutrality. 
Receiving no answer up to Aug. 2, on 
that date the German Government noti- 
fied Premier Millerand that, owing to 
the arrival of Russian troops on the 
border near Allenstein, it had decided to 
send reinforcements to that district. The 
frontier there was unprotected owing to 
the withdrawal of Italian troops after 
the plebiscite. Victor Kopp, the Soviet 
envoy in Berlin, repeatedly assured the 
Germans that the Soviet forces would 
not be allowed to cross the border, but 
Dr. Simons evidently was not taking 
chances. 

It was asserted in connection with the 
publication of the results of the July 
plebiscite in the East and West Prussian 
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districts, surrounding Allenstein and 
Marienwerder, that the advance of the 
Soviet forces helped to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the supporters of Poland 
and to roll up the huge majorities in 
favor of remaining with Germany. The 


DR. WALTER SIMONS 
New German Foreign Minister 
(Times Wide World Photos) 


vote in West Prussia was 96,889 for 
Germany and 7,271 for Poland; in East 
Prussia it was 353,655 for Germany and 
7,408 for Poland. This result was large- 
ly due also to the wholesale return to the 
plebiscite districts of Germans entitled 
to vote. Their number was put at about 
150,000 by the German Protective 
League. 

In sharp contrast with the German 
spirit of six years before was a demon- 
stration by 25,000 persons in the Lust- 
garten in Berlin on Aug. 1. The anni- 
versary of the declaration of war on 
Russia was there observed by pacifist 
speeches and vows of “never again.” 
Hundreds of war cripples took part in 
the pacifist demonstration. 











Hungary and Her Neighbors 


Austria’s Makeshift Laws 


HUNGARY 
E Governmental crisis precipitated 
by the announcement of the inter- 
national labor blockade lasted 
throughout June and July. Unable to 
cope with the terrorism of the White of- 
ficers, the Simonyi-Semadam Cabinet 
resigned on June 9, then withdrew its 
resignation, but resigned again. Regen* 
Horthy negotiated with several leaders 
of the Christian National Union and the 
Small Landholders’ Party, the two lead- 
ing groups of the National Assembly. 
For a while it seemed that Count 
Stephen Bethlen, a Transylvanian noble- 
man known for his reactionary sym- 
pathies, would be named Premier. 

At last, on July 20, another Transyl- 
vanian magnate, the former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Paul Teleki, was 
appointed Premier. The new Govern- 
ment assumed office with the indorse- 
ment of both the Christian Nationalists 
and the Small Landholders, as well as 
the so-called “dissident” group. Al- 
though the Small Landholders’ Party 
has a plurality in the Assembly, the pol- 
icy of the new administration is likely 
to be colored by the general attitude of 
the Christian Nationalists. 

The most important problem facing 
the new administration is the curbing of 
the White Terror. Count Teleki’s prede- 
cessor failed because he proved weak in 
the face of the mafia led by Lieutenant 
Hejjas, Major Pronay, Captain Osten- 
burg and the rest of the military lead- 
ers. It is pointed out, however, in the 
Vienna press that Count Teleki, instead 
of tackling the dissolution of the terror- 
ist gangs first, engaged in an adven- 
turous foreign policy by uttering high- 
sounding promises to help the Allies, 
above all France, against Red Russia. 
The Premier’s purpose, it is said, is to 
keep the National Army intact and to 
strengthen it, if possible, although the 
country’s most crying need is to get rid 
of what the émigré press of Vienna calls 
the “vampire army,” the oversize mili- 


tary establishment that is sucking the 
lifeblood of the nation. 


The real aims of the officers’ junta 
are revealed by reports published in the 
Vienna newspapers concerning a meet- 
ing held in the War Office at Budapest. 
The meeting was attended by the Minis- 
ter of War, General Soos, the Generals 
Berzeviczy and Dani, the Aide de Camp 
to the Regent, Magashazy; further, a 
number of staff officers, and by the 
commanders of the notorious terror de- 
tachments, Baron Pronay, Count Osten- 
burg, Lieutenant Hejjas and the Presi- 
dent of the Defense Union, Captain 
Gémbés. A _ resolution, submitted by 
Count Ostenburg, called for the estab- 
lishment of a military dictatorship, and 
recommended, as preliminary measures, 
the seizure of the railroad terminals, 
post and telegraph offices and telephone 
exchanges, disarmament of the police, 
confiscation of all property owned by 
Jews, destruction of the plants of liberal 
and Jew-owned newspapers, and general 
massacre of all radicals, socialists and 
Jews. The comment of the Vienna news- 
papers is to the effect that the terrorist 
officers feel the days of their rule are 
numbered and are attempting to antici- 
pate events. 


The labor blockade imposed by the 
International Trade Union Congress 
continues in force, as negotiations be- 
tween the Hungarian Government and 
the labor executive did not lead to satis- 
factory results. Strangely enough, one 
of the first effects of the blockade felt 
by the Hungarian city populations was 
a considerable reduction in the cost of 
living. As a consequence of the em- 
bargo the farmers of the great Magyar 
plain were prevented from exporting 
their wheat, fruit, vegetables, milk and 
meat to the neighboring countries, and 
were forced to sell in the home market 
at reduced prices. Now, in so far as the 
terrorist officers could at all reckon on 
popular support, it was to come from 
the wealthy peasants opposed to both 
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the Karolyi land reform and the social- 
ization attempted by the Bolsheviki. 
These peasants now see their fruit and 
vegetables rotting on their hands on ac- 
count of the blockade. The net result 
is a very marked turn in their political 
outlook. 

Although the new Government of 
Count Paul Teleki promises to bridic 
the excesses of the White Terror, its 
program continues to be imbued with 
the spirit of anti-Semitism, of racial and 
class intolerance which marks counter- 
revolutionary Hungary. 


AUSTRIA 


The appointment of the new Cabinet, 
supplanting that of the first Chancellor 
of the Austrian Republic, Dr. Renner, 
marks a novel departure in the history 
of parliamentary governments, inas- 
much as the Ministers are not named 
by the Chief of State, President Seitz, 
but elected by their respective parties on 
the basis of proportional representation. 

The Cabinet is headed by a Tyrolese 
rrefessor, the Christian Socialist, Dr. 
Mayr, who, however, does not assume 
the title of Chancellor. He retains the 
portfolio of Constitutional Reform. Fo!- 
lowing is the list of Secretaries of State: 

Interior — Walter Kreisky, Christian 


Socialist. 
Commerce — Deputy Heinl, Christian 
Socialist. 
Agriculture — Deputy Hausis, Christian 
Socialist. 


Religion—Deputy Miklas, Christian Social- 
ist. 

Foreign Affairs—Dr. Renner, Social 
Democrat. 

National Defense — Dr. Deutsch, Social 
Democrat. 

Social Affairs—Deputy Hanusch, Social 
Democrat. 

Education—Deputy Glockel, Social Demo- 
crat,. 

Chairman of Committe for Socialization, 
Dr. Ellenbogen, Social Democrat. 

Justice—Dr. Roller, Pan-Germanist. 

Finance—Dr. Reisch (old.) 

Food—Lowenfeld-Russ (old.) 


Another novelty about the new Gov- 
ernment is a provision of the inter- 
party agreement, on the basis of which 
the Cabinet was formed, to the effect 
that each Minister holds his portfolio on 
the strength of the confidence of his own 


party only. In other words, each of the 
three parties represented in the coali- 
tion—the Christian Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Pan-Germans—is a Gov- 
ernmental party as far as its own mem- 
bers in the Cabinet are concerned, but 
each is at the same time in the opposi- 
tion, too, so far as Ministers chosen 
from the other two parties are con- 
cerned. 

This arrangement is ridiculed in the 
Berlin press as a typically Austrian 
makeshift, devised to evade a difficulty 
rather than solve it. Considering the 
fundamental differences separating the 
platforms and general outlook of the 
three parties, the Berlin newspapers 
say, the practical impossibility of the 
compromise will soon be apparent. 

The Berlin newspapers also deplore 
the retention of the foreign portfolio by 
Chancellor Renner, whom they scorn as 
the tool and dupe of French influence. 

One of the most important measures 
discussed in the Austrian Parliament, 
the bill for a capital levy, was passed 
after it underwent various amendments 
to conform to the attitude of the Chris- 
tiun Socialists, opponents of the bill in 
its original form. The bill provides for 
an exemption from the tax of all per- 
sonal property up to 30,000 kronen. The 
tax on real estate is to be paid in 
twenty-two annual installments, the first 
two totaling 20 per cent. of the entire 
tax. The remaining 80 per cent. will be 
spread over twenty years. Factories 
and buildings will be assessed at their 
original cost and not at their present 
value, as demanded at first by the So- 
cial Democrats. The latter claim that 
the alleviations introduced by the Chris- 
tian Socialists will mean a loss of 25 to 
30 per cent. to the Treasury. 

The Interallied Reparation Commis- 
sion notified the Austrian Government 
that it insists on the priority of its 
claims on the proceeds of the capital 
levy. 

A treaty has been concluded between 
the Republic of German Austria and So- 
viet Russia. The document pledges 
Austria to neutrality in all wars against 
Russia. It provides for the exchange of 
prisoners of war. Under this provision 
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the Austrian Government ordered Bela 
Kun, the Hungarian Communist leader, 
and his associates, interned at Karlstein 
since last September, be transported to 
Russia via Stettin. 


A force of 800 Hungarian soldiers, 
fully armed and uniformed, crossed the 
Austrian frontier on July 30 and raided 
the arsenal of Fiirstenfeld. Two thou- 
sand rifles, as many uniforms, and 
twenty-one machine guns were carried 
away by the looters. Other reports in- 
sist that the Hungarians obtained 4,000 
rifles. The Austrian Government pro- 
tested against this outrage both to the 
Hungarian Government and the Entente 
missions, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


After a delay of almost a year and a 
half the boundary question of Teschen, 
which in several instances threatened to 
cause war between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, has been settled by the Council 
of Ambassadors at Paris. The original 
proposal to submit the decision to a ple- 
biscite was abandoned by mutual con- 
sent. The arrangement practically di- 
vides the Duchy of Teschen in two, 
The western section, containing the 
Karwin district, most of the coveted 
coal mines and the important railroads, 
goes to Czechoslovakia, while the city of 


Teschen with surroundings is awarded 
to Poland. Private property rights of 
both nationalities are guaranteed in 
either section. The Poles are also ‘guar- 
anteed to receive a yearly allotment of 
the coal output. 

Interviewed by the correspondent of 
Ungvari Kozlony, a Magyar newspaper 
published in Slovakia, President Masa- 
ryk of the Czechoslovak Republic de- 
clared that Czechoslovakia wishes to live 
in peace with all the world, including 
Soviet Russia. Negotiations for a final 
peace treaty with Moscow will soon be- 
gin, the President said, and continued: 
“In our country one cannot speak of 
the danger of Bolshevism. The premises 
of establishing a Soviet régime are ab- 
sent. The best method of fighting the 
spread of Bolshevism is through social 
reforms and through a real democracy 
that allows the proletariat the fullness 
of political rights. * * * The victory 
of Bolshevism would destroy all that 
which we have acquired through long 
and patient toil.” 

The President also declared that 
Czechoslovakia wished to reach an agree- 
ment with Hungary and to co-operate 
peaceably with that State, but that this 
could not be until the Magyar Gov- 
ernment stops its irredentist propaganda 
in Slovakia and withdraws its agents 
fomenting Bolshevism there. 


Progress in Scandinavian Countries 


DENMARK 


ANISH educators are planning to 

open this Fall a novel institution to 

be known as the International 
People’s College, or Folk High School 
(Mellemfolkelig Folkehdiskole). With the 
Danes the term “high school” includes 
not only the usual high school giades, 
but also approximately the first two 
years of college in America, and even 
some courses still more advanced. The 
curriculum is so different from ours that 
it is impossible to make a comparison 
by grades. The training is not only in- 
tellectual and technical, but also com- 
prises ethical culture. Like the Univer- 


sity of Paris in the Middle Ages, the 
new institution is international, but, un- 
like the mediaeval one at Paris, its pur- 
pose is to educate the agricultural and 
other working classes rather than the 
sons of the nobility. 


The students are to be housed on a 
farm in the neighborhood of Copen- 
hagen until they can build suitable 
school structures with their own hands. 
The soil they will use for agriculture 
and horticulture, both as a means of 
agricultural training and to raise vege- 
tables, fruit, poultry and other produce 
to supply their commons. Thus far the 
institution has two buildings and an en- 
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dowment fund of over 50,000 kroner 


(normally about $10,000), and can ac- 
commodate fifty students at the begin- 


ning. For special agricultural instruc- 
tion it has the co-operation of the State 
Experiment Station at Lyngby, near 
Copenhagen, and the Agricultural High 
School at the same place. About 600,000 
kroner ($120,000) is needed to erect 
the school, besides a reserve endowment 
fund of $100,000. 

As soon as possible living for the 
students will be arranged by the house 
system, twenty students to a house, un- 
der the direction of a housemaster. Part 
of their time will be required for pro- 
ductive work, mostly agricultural, to- 
ward the maintenance of themselves 
and the institution. The school year is 
to be ten months long, and the board, 
lodging and tuition of each student are to 
be about $250 a year. The student body 
is to comprise members from as many 
countries as possible, in order to pro- 
mote international understanding and 
good feeling. To the Danish Faculty an 
English and a German teacher have been 
added. Dr. Peter Manniche, a member 
of the School Committee, after traveling 
through Germany, France, the United 
States and other countries in behalf of 


the institution, is quoted to the effect 
that English may become the principal 
language of instruction. 

The idea is an evolution from the folk 
high schools of Denmark, which were 
founded for training in good citizenship 
soon after the war with Prussia, some 
fifty years ago. These folk high schools 
have taught a system of co-operative 
farming which has made Denmark the 
“larder of Europe,” and enabled her to 
export much-needed butter and potatoes 
to England and Americs. The farmers 
continue to make their homes on their 
small freeholds, but band together to 
their common advantage in carrying on 
intensified agriculture. The butter and 
bacon industries, two of the largest in 
Denmark, are thus co-operative. With 
such economic advantage there has de- 
veloped an interesting social life, which 
largely solves the problem of “ keeping 
the boys and girls on the farm.” 

The Danish explorer, Lauge Koch, left 
Copenhagen in the middle of July at the 
head of a Government expedition to map 
the northern quarter of Greenland, no 
map having yet been made of that por- 
tion of Danish America, and little of it 
explored; though all the rest of Green- 
land has been explored. Mr. Koch stated 
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before his departure that this enterprise 
is in the nature of a jubilee expedition in 
honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
arrival in Greenland of the Danish mis- 
sionary, Hans Egedes. He added that it 
was necessary to put Northern Green- 
land on the map, so that Denmark would 
not have to apply sovereignty to regions 
that white men have not yet beheld. 

He has proved to the satisfaction of 
American and British scientists the ex- 
istence of a mountain range in Northern 
Greenland as extensive as the Caucasus 
and 2,000 feet high. He goes directly to 
Inglefield Gold, whence he will pene- 
trate the interior of Pearyland, crossing 
the inland ice on a motor tractor. Ex- 
periments in the last few months have 
demonstrated that such a tractor can 
make as much speed as a dogsled, about 
four miles an hour. He will establish a 
depot at Warmingland and, besides mak- 
ing his map, he expects to bring back a 
very interesting geological collection. 
The expedition will be gone three years. 


NORWAY 


A viking ship was discovered in July, in 


the Bay of South Alesund, Romsdal 
Province, Norway, which experts de- 
clare to be as valuable as the “ iceberg 
ship ” or the more famous Gokstad ship. 
Some Iceland fishermen found the for- 
mer some years ago imbedded in ice off 
the Greenland coast. The latter was 
found in 1880 in a burial mound at Gok- 
stad, Norway. A model of this was 
built in Norway and navigated across 
the Atlantic, and, by way of the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, to demon- 
strate the feasibility and credibility of 
the discovery of America by the Norse- 
men 500 years before Columbus. 


SWEDEN 

Although Sweden took no part in the 
World War, the Swedish Nation is very 
proud of a heroine, Miss Elso Braend- 
stroem, daughter of General Braend- 
stroem, the former Swedish Minister to 
Petrograd, who cared for prisoners in 
Siberia throughout the war as a Red 
Cross nurse. Her nation was up in arms 
during the first fortnight of July and 
threatening reprisa's because of the re- 
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port that she had been arrested by the 
Bolsheviki, Her return to Stockholm in 
July, after making her escape from Si- 
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beria by her own efforts, was made an 
occasion of great public rejoicing and 
ceremony in her honor. 


The Caucasus Republics 


Soviet Russia’s Seizure of Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia 


AZERBAIJAN 


ETAILS of the Bolshevist coup at 

Baku (April 28), which have now 

come to hand,* show that the fall 
of the Mussavat Cabinet was due in part 
to the hard economic situation and in 
part to the Azerbaijan Government’s 
weak policy following the Armenian- 
Tartar clashes in the border region of 
Karabagh and Zenghezur, and in the 
Armenian Republic of Erivan. It was 
officially alleged by the Azerbaijani 
that thousands of the Mussulman in-’ 
habitants and soldiery of these districts 
were massacred by the Armenians. 


The Azerbaijan Government’s hesita- 
tion in sending reinforcements to Kara- 
bagh gave the Bolshevist extremists an 
opportunity to attack the Cabinet on the 
ground of subservience to the Allies, At 
the same time the Erivan troops began 
to concentrate on the Azerbaijan fron- 
tier, compelling the Azerbaijan Govern- 
ment to send its armed forces to Kara- 
bagh and Kosakh. Baku was thus left 
practically defenseless. The Bolsheviki 
of Petrovsk, who had seized the Caspian 
ships formerly belonging to Denikin, 
availed themselves of this weakness to 
send an ultimatum to the Baku Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet, deprived of troops 
and unsuccessful in its appeal to 
Georgia for aid, encountered further 
difficulties in a skillful pro-Bolshevist 
propaganda conducted through the 


Turkish Nationalists; faced also with a - 


violent agitation begun by the Bolshe- 
vist workmen in the Baku oil fields, the 
Cabinet was finally compelled to with- 
draw on April 28 in favor of a Revo- 


*This article is based in part on articles 
which apeared in two Tiflis papers—the Geor- 
gian Mail of April 21, May 5, 12 and 19, and 
the République Georgienne of April 25, May 
2 and May 16, 1920. 


lutionary Committee. The Ministers left 
the city hurriedly; their apartments 
were confiscated by the Reds the next 
morning, and a decree of arrest was 
issued against them. 

The Revolutionary Committee, which 
was made up largely of Mussulmans, at 
once established its power and accepted 
the terms of the Russian ultimatum. 
This step was not taken, however, be- 
fore receiving assurance from Moscow 
that Soviet Russia would recognize 
Azerbaijan’s independence. The mili- 
tary Governor of Baku, the former 
Prefect, several eminent persons, with 
the British Consul and other members 
of British missions, were thrown into 
prison. The Red forces occupied the city 
the following day. But great was the 
surprise and disillusion of the new 
Baku Government when, instead of the 
Mussulman Bolsheviki who had prom- 
ised to “ aid their Mussulman brothers,” 
there entered forces made up wholly of 
Russians, who declared that “they had 
come in order to restore Great Russia.” 
They were accompanied by Armenian 
Bolsheviki and others who had been ex- 
pelled by the former Government. Their 
first step was to arrest all the foreign 
missions, with the exception of the Per- 
sian and Italian missions. The British 
Consul and a British Major were cast 
into dark cells and subjected to brutal 
treatment. Subsequently other Bolshe- 
vist troops arrived and began to plun- 
der. Large quantities of food were 
loaded on railway trucks and sent north 
on trains bearing inscriptions such as 
“Gift of the Tartar Proletariat,” “A 
Present for Comrade Lenin,” &c. The 
Azerbaijan militia was disbanded, and 
replaced by Russian workmen. Profit- 
ing by the incessant attacks of the Ar- 
menians on the Azerbaijan frontier, the 
Reds sent armed units to seize other 
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parts of the country. The Extraordi- 
nary Commission began to work. 


Meanwhile at Elizabetpol (Ganja) 
troubles began through the Bolshevist 
attempt to disarm the local police. 
Fighting ensued, and the Red troops 
were driven out. Levandosky, the com- 
mander of the Red troops, thereupon 
recalled two divisions engaged in fight- 
ing against the Georgians, subjected the 
town to a heavy bombardment, and 
forced an entrance. A carnival of mur- 
der, rape, plunder and incendiarism fol- 
lowed. It was said that thousands of 
Moslems were slain. As a result of this 
the Tartars in many places rose against 
the Reds. The leaders of the opposition 
were arrested and delivered over to the 
Extraordinary Commission. These bru- 
tal and high-handed actions, as well as 
the ousting of Tartar elements from the 
new Government, stirred Azerbaijan 
sentiment deeply, and this resentment 
has steadily grown. 

Reports of June 20 stated that the 
Bolsheviki had nationalized and requisi- 
tioned everything, had evicted the 
“bourgeois ” from their houses, and had 
dispatched great quantities of oil to Rus- 
sia from the Baku oil fields without pay- 
ment to the producers. The British, in- 
cluding civilians, were being kept in 
strict confinement on an island in the 
Caspian Sea. British officers were 
forced to sweep the streets. Certain re- 
sponsible Tartar elements were trying 
to organize resistance to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Advices received by _ the 
French Foreign Office on July 22 stated 
that the Mussulmans of the Caucasus 
region turned against the Bolsheviki and 
had reached an agreement with the Cos- 
sacks to drive out the Bolsheviki. 

The hostilities of the former Baku 
Government against the Armenians, 
whose forces were attacking on the bor- 
der, in the provinces of Karabagh and 
Zangezur, as well as against the Geor- 
gians, were taken over by the Russians 
after their occupation of Baku. An ul- 
timatum was sent to Armenia summon- 
ing her to evacuate Karabagh. At the 
same time Russian units were sent to 
the Georgian frontier. Both Karabaigh 
and Zangezur, according to reports re- 


ceived on July 29, established a Soviet 
form of Government on July 20, on lines 
similar to those of the Baku Govern- 
ment. 


GEORGIA 


Events in Georgia during the period 
under consideration show a curve of re- 
action following the Bolshevist coup at 
Baku ranging from apprehension to de- 
termination to resist Bolshevist inroads 
into Georgia from Baku. Bolshevist in- 
trigue and underground propaganda had 
already been going on in Georgia for 
some time before the occupation of 
Baku, but the Government had constant- 
ly given evidence of its intention to 
maintain the independence of the coun- 
try at all costs. Bolshevist spies had 
been arrested in Tiflis, and all incrimi- 
nating documents showing Bolshevist 


designs to Sovietize Georgia were seized. 
With regard to the incessant activities 
of the Reds at Batum, the Georgian 
Government, owing to the Entente oc- 
cupation, could do nothing; but it looked 
upon these activities with extreme dis- 
favor, awaiting an opportunisy to take 


effective action when its claim to Batum 
was recognized, and when this important 
oil city on the Black Sea was handed 
over to Georgia. 

The news of the Bolshevist occupation 
of Baku on the Caspian—one of the most 
important oil reservoirs of the world— 
created intense excitement in the coun- 
tries adjacent to Azerbaijan, and espe- 
cially in Georgia. The appeal of the 
Mussavat Government before its fall did 
not fall on deaf ears, but the Georgian 
leaders of State, after full consideration, 
decided that such aid as was requested 
did not fall within the bounds of the 
treaty concluded between the two Gov- 
ernments, binding each to defend the 
other from military aggression from 
without. In the note dispatched to the 
Mussavat Government on April 27, the 
Georgian Foreign Minister stated that 
inasmuch as it was clear that the Azer- 
baijani themselves were permitting the 
Bolshevist penetration within their bor- 
ders, Georgia had no obligation under 
the treaty to lend military assistance. 
The Mussavat Ministry fell. The imme- 
diate effect on Georgia was to strengthen 
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the national resolution to maintain 
Georgia’s steadfast opposition to Bol- 
shevist penetration. This was set forth 
in an eloquent speech made by M. Jor- 
dani, President of the Georgian Repub- 
lic, before the Assembly on April 30. 
“A glorious death,” he declared, “is 
preferable to a shameful life.” A proc- 
lamation was issued, calling for imme- 
diate mobilization, a measure justified 
by subsequent attacks made by the Tar- 
tar-Bolshevist forces on Georgian soil. 
A Council of Defense was created, and 
martial law proclaimed. 

Despite these warlike steps, correspon- 
dence between the Georgian Government 
and Moscow continued, and Georgia’s 
policy of maintaining her full military 
and political rights while protesting 
against repeated instances of Soviet ag- 
gression and reiterating her readiness 
to make peace with Mostow as an inde- 
pendent and autonomous State, was va- 
riously expressed in notes of April 
14, 21 and 29. In the last-men- 
tioned note Georgia laid down the boun- 
daries on which she would insist, and 
pledged herself to prevent her- territory 
from being used as a base for anti-Bol- 
shevist attacks. In an answer sent by 
Moscow, on May 8, the demands of 
Georgia were fully grantéd, and the way 
to a signing of peace was paved. 

This peace was signed by the Georgian 
representatives at Moscow in the night 
of May 7-8, and ratified on June 12. 
The main terms were as follows: The 
independence and sovereignty of Georgia 
were unconditionally recognized. Russia 
renounced all interference in the inner 
affairs of Batum, and admitted that the 
Batum region fell within the national 
boundaries of Georgia. Further frontier 
questions were settled favorably to 
Georgia. Each nation bound itself to 
strict neutrality in cases where the other 
was threatened, and pledged itself not to 
allow its territory to be used for the or- 
ganization of attacks. The principles of 
a renewal of economic and commercial 
relations were laid down. 

M. Jordani, as President of the 
Georgian Government, sent to M. Ura- 
tadze, the Georgian representative at 
Moscow, a telegram of congratulation 
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and good augury for the future. Tiflis 
was decorated with national flags, and 
salvoes were fired from the arsenal. A 
jubilant speech was made by M. Gegetch- 
kori, the Foreign Minister, before the 
Constituent Assembly, in which the So- 
viet recognition of Georgia’s indepen- 
dence and her claims to Batum were 
stressed. M. Gegetchkori, however, made 
no bones of declaring Georgia’s resolve 
to see that the Soviet words should be 
translated into deeds, and said: 

We know the value of treaties; good as 
this one is, it may be transformed into a 
scrap of paper if a watchful guard is not 
kept over it with arms in hand, ready at 
every moment to secure the rights which 
we have gained by this treaty. All our 
policy must be directed to this. You are 
well aware that with a weak party no 
agreement is concluded. Regarding it, 
they act as they have acted regarding 
Azerbaijan. And if we do not wish in 
future to share the fate of Azerbaijan we 
must increase our energy and reinforce 


the inner and outer front. 

The premonitions of future Red ag- 
gression expressed in this speech were 
soon fulfilled. The Georgians on June 
7 were reported to be much disappointed 


by the meagre results of the treaty. 
Though peace was restored in theory, 
Bolshevist troops, mostly Russians, con- 
tinued to threaten the Georgian borders. 
Parts of two Azerbaijan divisions were 
identified on the border front. The Bol- 
shevist pressure continued through July, 
and Georgia maintained her position by 
force of arms and otherwise. The large 
Bolshevist mission under Kirov which 
arrived in Tiflis toward the middle of 
July was forced to depart owing to the 
discovery that, in spite of the official 
assurances of Moscow, they had already 
begun subversive propaganda. 

In Batum, also, the Azerbaijani were 
at last given a free hand to check Bol- 
shevist activities. After long delay the 
Georgian claim to this district was final- 
ly allowed by the Entente, and the evacu- 
ation of the Entente troops was com- 
pleted. Despite the protests of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, the Georgian 
forces had occupied part of this district, 
and rested on their arms pending the 
anticipated evacuation. This had been 
decided by the allied Premiers at the 
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San Remo conference, but subsequently 
deferred. At last, however, the aspira- 
tions of Georgia were fully recognized, 
and on July 8 the British and French 
turned the city and province of Batum 
over to the Georgian Republic, com- 
pletely surrendering possession. All the 
British and French warships saluted the 
Georgian flag. The day was celebrated 
in Batum as a great holiday, and the 
streets were gayly decorated for the oc- 
casion. Batum was left in the hands 
of the Georgian troops, who had entered 
the city several days before. It was 
stated on July 17 that the Georgians 
had arrested a number of. pro-Turks and 
Bolsheviki. Georgia’s relations with the 
Armenians at this date were improving. 


ARMENIA 


The Armenian Republic of the Cau- 
casus, meantime, had its own troubles 
with the Russian Reds. Through the 
Georgian peace representative at Moscow 
the Bolshevist Government invited an 
Armenian peace mission to come to 
Vladikavkaz. Its members were there 
directed to proceed to Moscow. On its 
arrival the whole mission was impris- 
oned on the ground of hostile Armenian 
action against the Bolsheviki. Up to the 
middle of June they had not been re- 
leased. Armenia, as well as Georgia, was 
greatly upset by the occupation of Baku. 
The great need of munitions and arms 
was considered a serious danger. The 
Armenian Government, strongly repre- 
sentative Labor and anti-Bolshevist in 
tendency, maintained its popularity, and 
its efforts to suppress Bolshevism were 
unremitting. Armenia refused to obey 
the Soviet ultimatum dispatched after 
the fall of Baku, and the Russian troops 
subsequently advanced and occupied the 
province of Karabagh. A Soviet Uov- 
ernment was ultimately established in 
Karabagh and Zangezur. 

Armenia, nevertheless, like Georgia, 
continued to seek peace. The peace mis- 
sion in Moscow, apparently released 
early in July, was for a time thought 
to be close to an agreement; Bolshevist 
representatives also had been sent to 
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Erivan, whence the British mission had 
departed on June 29. A Constantinople 
dispatch of Aug. 4, however, stated that 
the relations between the Moscow and 
Erivan Governments were near the 
breaking point, and that an Armenian 
delegation which had been on its way to 
Moscow to sign the treaty was return- 
ing to Erivan. Foreign Minister Khatis- 
sian was quoted as declaring: “The 
Bolsheviki apparently are planning to 
walk over Armenia’s dead body to join 
Mustapha Kemal.” Meanwhile General 
Dro was still standing guard in the 
mountains between Armenia and Azer- 
baijan. 

The Armenians across the old Russian 
boundary, in former Turkish territory, 
are still fighting for possession of that 
portion of their proposed State. The 
Armenian Bureau in London stated on 
July 20 that the town of Olti, about 
fifty miles northeast of Erzerum, had 
been captured by an Armenian detach- 
ment, driving back the Turkish force of 
6,000 toward Erzerum in great disorder. 
On the same authority it was stated 
that the Turkish commander at that 
point, Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, had 
ambitions of his own and had recently 
disobeyed Mustapha Kemal’s order to 
throw his forces against the Greek 
army. 

General Antranik, Armenia’s most 
famous soldier, who came to the United 
States some months ago as a member 
of the Armenian Military Mission, with 
the object of enlisting the support of 
our Government on behalf of Armenia, 
sailed for England on June 25. On 
leaving he said: 


Armenia is very grateful for America’s 
disinterested solicitude for her welfare 
and independence. I hope that with its 
moral and idealistic leadership the United 
States will assist the associated powers 
to supply the needs of the Armenian 
forces now battling the Turks in Cilicia 
and in the other parts of Armenia. We 
do not request the United States Govern- 
ment to send an American army of occu- 
pation to Armenia. The Armenians can 
raise a fighting force of 100,000 men pre- 
vided the American and English Govern- 
ments are willing to supply the Armenians 
with munitions. Peace cannot be estab- 
lished until Armenia is free. 








Signing of the Turkish Peace Treaty 


Greek Conquest of Eastern Thrace 


TURKEY 


URKEY, the last of the enemy na- 
T tions to remain at war, signed the 

treaty of peace on Aug. 10 in the 
famous French national china factory 
at Sévres. The Turks found little en- 
couragement in the fact that Serbia 
and Hedjaz declined to sign, the for- 
mer on account of her being obliged 
to pay a quota of the Turkish debt 
pertaining to the territory which was 
given her not by the Turkish Treaty, 
but by the Treaty of Bucharest in 
1913, and the latter on account of the 
development of the French mandate over 
Syria. Nor were the Turks able to make 
political capital over the hesitation of 
the Greeks to put their signature to the 
treaty until they had received guaran- 
tees from Italy that the Dodecanese Isl- 
ands, which the treaty, in conformity 
with the Treaty of London of April 26, 
1915 (under the terms of which Italy 
entered the war), should with certain 
reservations be assigned to the Athens 
Government. (See Italy.) 

Public conveyances and the press of 
Constantinople observed Aug. 12 as a 
day of mourning on account of the un- 
favorable character of the Peace Treaty. 
The press censorship was strict, but the 
journals were allowed to state their dis- 
satisfaction without detailing the rea- 
sons. 

The Turkish objections to the treaty 
had led the Allies to give a drastic reply 
to the Turkish delegates on July 17. This 
caused the Government in Constantino- 
ple hastily to reconstruct both the Cab- 
inet and the Peace Delegation in a 
manner to meet, at least technically, the 
demands of the ultimatum of the Allies. 
The treaty, however, was not signed 
without a strong protest on the part of 
the Nationalists, which was to be ex- 
pected, but also on the part of the new 
delegates themselves. 

The delivery of the ultimatum instant- 
ly brought about the resignation of Dje- 
mal Pasha, Minister of Public Works, 





and of Fahreddine Bey, Minister of Edu- 
cation, both members of the Peace Dele- 
gation; also of Durri Zada Abdullah Ef- 
fendi, the Sheik-ul-Islam, or Minister of 
Religion. By July 31 the Cabinet, still 
under Damad Ferid Pasha as Grand Vi- 
zier, had been reconstructed as follows: 

Durri Zada Abdullah, Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Said Molla, Justice. 

Muhatar Bey, Public Works. 

Muntaz Pasha, Interior. 

Ehen Ali Bey, Finance. 

All were known for their British pro- 
clivities. Said Molla was head of the 
Friends of England Society. Meanwhile 
the decision to sign had been reached on 
July 21 by the Dynastic Council attended 
by the Sultan and many imperial Princes, 
so it only became necessary to have a 
Cabinet which should select a delegation 
that would attach the signature. This 
delegation, with the exception of the 
Chairman, Rechid Bey, former Minister 
of the Interior, who was already in 
Paris, was dispatched immediately after 
the meeting of the Dynastic Council, and 
consisted of Reza Tewfik Bey, formerly 
Minister of Education; Hadi Pasha, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and Rechad Halias 
Bey, the Minister to Switzerland. 

When the news of the decision of the 
Dynastic Council reached Angora, the 
headquarters of the Nationalists and the 
Government of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
the Nationalist Congress there adopted 
a resolution on July 25 denouncing the 
peace terms, and declaring that the Na- 
tionalists would oppose them by military 
force to the bitter end. This and the 
fact that the Soviet General Kuropatkin, 
at the head of the Bolshevist Army in- 
vading Persia, had issued a proclama- 
tion to Moslems demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of Soviet administration, caused 
the Grand Vizier on Aug. 7 to issue a 
proclamation to the Nationalist rebels 
pointing out that Moslems could not co- 
operate with the Bolsheviki without 
abandoning their religion. While offer- 
ing amnesty to all Nationalists except 
the leaders if they ceased fighting im- 
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mediately the proclamation stated that 
continued resistance by them might force 
a further dismemberment of the empire. 


The attitude of the new Turkish Gov- 
ernment in regard to the Peace Treaty 
is reflected by a statement made by Re- 
chid Bey, Chairman of the delegation, 
just before the signing: 

What has to be remembered above all 
about the present Government in Turkey 
is that it was not responsible for making 
war. On the contrary, I myself and cer- 
tain of my colleagues were actually un- 
der sentence of death from the old régime. 
We have today been called into power to 
save what we can of the wreck. There 
is nothing that we would prefer more 
than a close agreement between England 
and Turkey. To secure British support 
we recognize fully that it will be neces- 
sary for us to give guarantees, and this 
we are prepared to do in full measure. 
As a Government we find ourselves in a 
position of extreme difficulty. It is not 
possible for us to be responsible for peace 
that destroys the very existence of Tur- 
key. Supposing we were to go out of pow- 
er, as we shall be forced to do rather than 
sign the treaty as submitted to us, and 
that aGovernmentof similar complexion to 
our own does not come into power, there 
is only one alternative that I can foresee 
—namely, the establishment of a Bolshe- 
vist Government that will refuse to give 
any guarantees. 

The so-called National Party argues that 
the proper policy is to continue stirring 
up local revolts and rebellions. The an- 
swer of the Allies to our policy has been 
Yreece. That fact is being exploited by 
the Nationalists, who are chiefly in the 
hands of Russian Bolshevists. It will be 
the Greek peril that will force Anatolia 
to go Nationalist. The handing over of 
Smyrna to Greece was the beginning of all 
the trouble. 

From the juridical standpoint the treaty 
is an attempt to throw responsibility on 
Turkey without leaving to her any liberty 
of action. If the treaty really means a 
death sentence it seems illogical to ask 
the representatives of the nation that is 
condemned to death to sign it. We admit 
the principles on which the treaty is 
based, principles such as self-  ermina- 
tion, and have not a word to say against 
the removal of Mesopotamia and other 
non-Turkish areas. We accept, for in- 
stance, Kurd and Armenian independence, 
but we do plead for the same*“principle 
to be applied to Turkey proper. Turkey 
is a proud country, and will never perma- 
nently consent to be under the yoke of 
yreeks. Such a fate will inevitably turn 
Anatolia into a focus of anarchy and dis- 
affection. 


Meanwhile, throughout the month the 
Greek forces in Thrace and in Anatolia 
continued successful operations, aided by 
British warships along the Marmora lit- 
toral. On Aug. 7 Kemal Pasha an- 
nounced from Angora that he had com- 
pleted the reorganization of his forces 
into two primary units called the Brusa 
and Ruyanti armies, with general head- 
quarters at Eskishehr, where his staff 
would henceforth direct operations in 
conjunction with the Bolsheviki. 


EASTERN THRACE 


The Greek armies in Thrace, accord- 
ing to the distribution indicated in the 
August CURRENT History, were taken 
over by General Zimbrakakis, and, on 
July 20, began an active campaign 
against Tjafer Tayar in order to clear 
the country of the enemy between the 


SCENE OF THE FIVE DAYS’ CAMPAIGN 
WHICH GAVE EASTERN THRACE TO THE 
GREEKS 


Aegean and Black Seas, east and west, 
and the Bulgarian frontier and the 
Tchatalja line of Constantinople, north 
and south. King Alexander, meanwhile, 
had landed at Rodosto, Sea of Marmora, 
and followed the southern victorious 


army on its way to Adrianople. The 
campaign in its intensified form lasted 
five days. 

On the 19th the Turks destroyed the 
bridge over the Maritza River, near the 
junction of the Constantinople line with 
the Saloniki railway and intrenched 
themselves along the former between the 
Maritza and Tchatalja. The civil popu- 
lation began to evacuate Adrianople, 
fleeing to Kirk Kilisse or into Bulgaria. 
The Turkish batteries at Sultankeus and 
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Eregli opened fire on the Greek and 
British warships which, after a few 
rounds, put them hors de combat. The 
next day Greek troops landed, and, ad- 
vancing northward from Rodosto and 
other Marmora ports, occupied Chorlu 
and Muradli on the 21st. They then 
turned eastward along the Constanti- 
nople Railway to Cherkisskey, while 
their artillery prevented the enemy from 
destroying the bridges at Lule Burgas. 
The Turks attempted to bombard Kara- 
gach, which was still occupied by a 
French force. Here the enemy’s artil- 
lery was silenced by heavy Greek guns. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish Grand Vizier 
had sent a message to Tjafer Tayar ask- 
ing him to surrender and so prevent 
further bloodshed. On July 24 the 
Greeks occupied the line Cherepolis- 


Airobol-Babaeski and prepared to take 
Adrianople by assault. 

It was not necessary. On July 25 the 
city surrendered, to the great relief of 
the civil population. Tjafer Tayar had 
decamped the day before for 
Kilisse with 5,000 followers, 


Kirk 
half of 
whom were said to have been Bulgar 
irregulars. His main forces marched 
north and surrendered their arms to the 
Bulgarian authorities and were interned 
by them. The number of men thus sur- 
rendering numbered 15,000. On July 26 
King Alexander entered Adrianople amid 
a great demonstration indulged in by 
Greeks and Turks alike. 

Adrianople, the capital ef the former 
Turkish vilayet of the same name, is 137 
miles, by rail, northwest of Constanti- 
nople, with a population of 100,000, half 
of whom were Turks and the other half 
Jews, Greeks, Bulgars and Armenians. 
Its social life is almost entirely Greek. 
Formerly known as Uskadama, it was 
renamed after the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. It was the residence of the 
Turkish Sultans from their occupation 
of Thrace in 1361 until the capture of 
Constantinople in 1458, when the latter 
became the capital of the Ottomans. It 
was occupied by the Goths in 378, and by 
the Russians in 1829 and 1878, but is 
chiefly noted in modern times for the 
long siege it withstood from the Bulgars 
during the first Balkan war of 1912-13. 

Tjafer Tayar was captured July 28 by 
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being betrayed by a farmer at Halsa, 
five miles southwest of Adrianople. He 
was at once taken to the latter place, 
where, after being entertained by Gen- 
eral Zimbrakakis on Aug. 4, he was 
sent a prisoner to Athens. 


SMYRNA AND BEYOND 


By the third week in July the Greek 
advance in Anatolia had reached the 
Sea of Marmora, isolating the National- 
ist forces in the vicinity of Mount Ida, 
and covering a line nearly 300 miles 
long, extending from the Mendere River 
to Ismid, where the British had cut the 
railway extending southeast from 
Skutari, opposite Constantinople, to its 
junction with the Bagdad Railway. On 
July 28 the Greek Commander in Chief, 
General Paraskevopoulos, having over- 
seen the completion of the successful 
campaign carried on in Eastern Thrace, 
reached Smyrna from Panderma and 
was brilliantly received by the High 
Commissioner, M. Steriades; the Mili- 
tary Commander, General Vlahopoulos, 
the Archbishop and other Greek 
notables. 

At that time Kemal Pasha was en- 
deavoring by an energetic propaganda 
to rally the Anatolian population, to 
whom he promised early Bolshevist aid 
and an equally early breakdown of the 
Entente’s Turkish policy in consequence 
of differences of opinion between France 
and Italy on the one hand and Great 
Britain on the other. False stories of 
Hellenic atrocities at Panderma and of 
oppression of Moslems elsewhere were 
retailed in order to arouse religious 
fanaticism. 

On the other hand, in the City of 
Smyrna the anti-Nationalist movement 
was reported to have gained ground. 
At Yozgad, between Angora and Sivas, 
a local notable, Iban Zade Arif Bey, fol- 
lowed by a mounted force 2,000 strong, 
drove the Nationalists from the neigh- 
borhood and established an anti-National- 
ist Government in the town. At Tchorum, 
further north, the Nationalist military 
commander was hanged by order of Arif 
Bey in retaliation for various executions 
perpetrated by the Nationalists with a 
view to intimidating the peasantry. It 
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was reported that these anti-Nationalist 
forces at Yozgad and Tchorum were pre- 
paring to march on Sivas, in the east, 
and on Angora, in the west. 


An order was given by Kemal Pasha 
to his Lieutenant, Kiazim Karabekir, in 
command at Erzerum, to march on Ar- 
menia, but it is said that he paid no 
attention to it, as he lacked transpor- 
tation for supplies, and the country had 
been bled white. 


Ever since the Greeks took the field, 
from Smyrna there had been a general 
exodus of the Turkish civilians to the 
coast. The refugees were principally 
farmers, who fled on account of the 
tales circulated of Greek atrocities, and 
left their crops to spoil. A British mis- 
sion was sent and succeeded in inducing 
many to return home and go to work 
on the promise that their product would 
be well paid for. 

Save for an attempted counteroffen- 
sive by Kemal Pasha northeast of Brusa, 
which gave him Demerdji on Aug. 5 
only to deprive him of it two days later, 
there was little movement along the en- 
tire Greek front, the Greeks awaiting 
the effect of their campaign in Eastern 
Thrace and the signing of the Turkish 
Treaty at Sévres. On July 26 General 
Paraskevopoulos, the Greek Commander 
in Chief, sent the following history of 
the campaign in Asia Minor, which be- 
gan June 22, to Athens: 

Mustapha Kemal’s ambitious plan for 
driving out the Allies has now been in 
operation for a year. He planted bat- 
teries, sealed the Dardanelles, and at- 
tacked the British at Ismid, at first suc- 
ceeding there. He then attempted ‘to 
bombard Constantinople. 

Mustapha Kemal planned, if suecessful 
against the British, to drive the Greeks 
from Smyrna later. It was at this crit- 
ical moment that Premier Venizelos 
asked the Supreme Council of the Allies 
that the Greeks be permitted to take 
charge of the military operations against 
Mustapha Kemal, promising to destroy 
his forces in fifteen days. The success 
of the Greeks was due partly to their 
intimate knowledge of the territory and 
partly to the strategy they carried out 
rapidly. 

First the Greeks cut the Turkish forces 
in twain. Then a Greek column marched 


swiftly to Philadelphia (Alashehr, eighty- 
five miles east of Smyrna), surrounded 
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the Turkish headquarters, and took 3,000 
prisoners by a cavalry action. With the 
Greek successes the morale of our troops 
increased and that of the Turks dimin- 
ished. 

In the second place, our troops went 
north on the line Sema-Panderma and 
attacked the Turks at Balikesri. Other 
Greek troops debarking at Panderma 
caught the Turks between two fires. 

The march to Brusa was not on our 
program, but in view of the weakening 
of the Turks and also the excited con- 
dition of our men, we pushed there with 
cavalry, which took the city (See Cur- 
RENT History for August) almost with- 
out resistance. In two days, on a front 
of 413 kilometers, we inflicted irreparable 
losses on Mustapha Kemal, many of his 
divisions falling into our hands. 


SYRIA 


The terms of the ultimatum which 
General Gouraud sent “ King ” Feisal at 
Damascus on July 15 became known in 
detail. They were as follows: 

1. French control of the railway from 

Risk to Aleppo. 

2. French occupation of the Homs and 


Hama Railway stations and the town 
of Aleppo. 


3. The acceptance of French and Syrian 
currency. 


4. The acceptance of the French man- 
date over Syria. 

5. The punishment of 
criminals. 

6. The acceptance of the foregoing con- 
ditions within four days, otherwise they 
will be enforced by military measures. 

As no reply was received by the 
French Commander in Chief within the 
specified time, although later Feisal ex- 
plained that he had sent one, military 
operations began, which had interesting 
repercussions in Paris and London and 
in Hedjaz, the kingdom of Feisal’s father. 

Justification for the ultimatum was 
imparted by General Gouraud to his Gov- 
ernment, with the following specifica- 
tions: 

1. Marks of official hostility. 

2. Co-operation with the Turkish Na- 

tionalists. 

8. Aggressions and offenses, 

4. Preparations for war. 


revolutionary 


As to the first, it was pointed out that 
Djaffar Pasha, the moderate Governor 
of Aleppo, had been brusquely replaced 
by General Buchidi Bey, who in January 
closed the railway necessary to France 
for the transport of military reinforce: 
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ments to the north (Cilicia). In the 
second category it was declared that 
Sherifian agents had since January last 
worked in concert with the Turkish Na- 
tionalists, and the complaint was made 
that the Syrian authorities had continu- 
ally sought to prevent the French from 
sending reinforcements and provisions 
to Cilicia. As to “aggressions and of- 
fenses,” there were enumerated the at- 
tack on a French post at El Rammam 
by a band commanded by Sherifian of- 
ficers and the attacks on Barim and 
Antioch by Arab bands in March. More- 
over, in regard to “preparations for 
war,” it was recalled that Emir Feisal 
had instituted conscription from Dec. 21 
last, had increased his army and arma- 
ments, incorporated into the army popu- 
lations which had refused to serve in it, 
and had broken off economic and finan- 
cial relations with the French zone of 
the littoral, thus aggravating the diffi- 
culties of feeding Syria. 

There were in the troubled area eighty 
battalions of French troops—white, Mo- 
rocean and Senegalese—or about 60,000 
men. General Gouraud did not at first 
intend to occupy Damascus and thus in- 
vite further political complications and 
possibly more extended military action. 
But he wished to make the railways run- 
ning north, via Damascus and Aleppo, 
which fed the French troops in Cilicia 
from the French base at Beirut, open be- 
yond dispute, by concentrating at 
Aleppo, Hama, Homs, and Ryak. Cir- 
cumstances, however, forced him to oc- 
cupy Damascus. 


The circumstances were these: When 
he had been three days on the march 
Feisal’s message accepting the terms of 
the ultimatum reached him on the Zahle 
Road. In it Feisal declared that the re- 
ply had been sent in good time, but had 
been delayed by an accident; he there- 
fore asked the French commander to 
stop his advance on Damascus. This 
was acceded to, when on that very day 
a small column guarding the pass be- 
tween Homs and Tripolis, a little east 
of the post of Tel Kalah, was attacked 
by Sherifian regulars. In consequence 
of this aggression and in order to pre- 
vent another attack which was thréat- 
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ened on the Damascus-Beirut road, the 
French southern column, commanded by 
General Goybet, which was covering the 
occupation of the railway against attack 
from the direction of Damascus, drove 
out the Sherifian forces, whose head- 


GENERAL GOURAUD 
Commander of French forces in control 
of Syria 
(Wide World Photos) 


quarters were at Khan Meizelun, in the 
mountain region separating the plain of 


Bekka from that of Damascus. After a 
prolonged fight the Sherifians were put 
to flight, leaving nine field pieces and 
twenty-five machine guns on the field. 


Thereupon the Syrian authorities of 
Damascus sent messages to the French, 
declaring that if they came no resistance 
would be offered, and that the town 
would provision the column until the 
railway, which had been cut by the She- 
rifians, could be restored. 

So on July 25 Gouraud’s troops entered 
Damascus, and General Goybet issued a 
proclamation dethroning “ King ” Feisal. 
The Congress, declining to support Fei- 
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sal, had already reorganized the Syrian 
Ministry as follows: 


Aladdin Droubi, Prime Minister. 

Abdur Raham Yusuf, President of the 
State Council. 

Gamil Elshi, Minister of War. 

Atta Alayyoubi, Interior. 

Faris Khuri, Finance. 

Badi Moyyad, Instruction. 

Jallal, Justice. 

Yusuf Hakkim, Public Works. 


General Goybet received the new Gov- 
ernment, and in the name of General 
Gouraud made the following declaration, 
the demands of which were accepted 
by it: 

The Emir Feisal, who has brought the 
country to the brink of ruin, has ceased to 
reign. A war contribution of ten millions 
as reparation for the damage caused 
by the guerrilla warfare in the western 
zone will be exacted. General disarma- 
ment will commence immediately. The 
army, transformed into a police force, 
will be reduced. War material will be 
handed over to the French. ‘The prin- 
cipal guilty parties will be brought before 
military tribunals. 


Meanwhile, Feisal, just before he had 
left Damascus for his father’s kingdom, 
had addressed a dispatch to the allied 
powers to this effect: 


Although we have accepted the condi- 
tions imposed by General Gouraud, have 
withdrawn our troops from the frontiers, 
have demobilized the remainder of our 
forces which were at Damascus, and have 
exerted a strong pressure on the people 
who were led to rebel against the Gov- 
ernment, General Gouraud has acted con- 
trary to the engagements entered into by 
his Government, and also contrary to the 
personal agreements made by him. He 
has crossed the frontier and marched 
against Damascus, although the entire 
Arab Nation was becoming tranquilized 
in recognition of a formal and reasonable 
promise. By that act he has committed 
a crime and a grave betrayal, which must 
lead to the death of innocent persons and 
the useless shedding of blood. I therefore 
appeal to the civilized world, demanding 
justice, protection and succor for a peo- 
ple so unjustly betrayed. 


On the night of July 19, in the British 
House of Commons, the Government was 
severely arraigned for permitting France 
to take such a “ high-handed ” course in 
Syria and thus jeopardize the friendly 
relations between Great Britain and 
Hedjaz, to which the British Govern- 
ment had given solemn promises for its 
political and territorial integrity. Bonar 
Law replied for the Government as fol- 
lows: 
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The real question before the House was 
whether or not the French ultimatum 
was so outrageous that we had a right 
to interfere with a nation which had 
been duly appointed as mandatary for 
the territory in question. It had been 
suggested that the case of the Emir 
Feisal was not properly placed before 
the Supreme Council. No mistake could 
be greater. There were endless nego- 
tiations with the Emir in Paris, bcth by 
M. Clemenceau and by Lloyd George. 
Did the House realize what had hap- 
pened? He submitted an analagous 
ease. British troops were in occupation 
of these territories. The British Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it was 
not fair to expect us to bear the burden 
of countries in which we should have no 
ultimate interest. So the Supreme Coun- 
cil gave the mandate definitely to the 
French, and he thought he was right in 
saying that the Emir while in Paris defi- 
nitely accepted it. * * * 

Just as we should resent interference 
from France, so we ought not to inter- 
fere with France, for her action was no 
business of ours, unless we thought it 
contravened the purpose of the League 
of Nations. 

The Government had been in communi- 
cation with the French Government, and 
a reply had been received to the effect 
that the French Government had no in- 
tention of permanent military occupa- 
tion. As soon as the mandate had been 
accepted and order had been restored 
the troops would be withdrawn. * * * 
To reflect on the action of the French 
Government in this matter was a serious 
thing, and a serious danger for the 
future. 


The French press showed an inclina- 
tion to resent even this degree of Brit- 
ish discussion of the subject. 


On July 28, King Hussein of the Hed- 
jaz recalled his representative at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, Rusten Bey 
Haidar, in consequence of the develop- 
ments in Syria, and at the same time 
addressed to Lloyd George, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, a protest against 
the action of General Gouraud, for it 
was with King Hussein that the British 
Government, acting through Sir Henry 
McMahon, then High Commissioner in 
Egypt, came to an understanding re- 
garding the independence of the Arab 
provinces in the event of the Arabs join- 
ing the Entente for the overthrow of 
the Turks in the World War. 


It should be remembered that King 
Hussein, in his capacity as Sherif of 


Mecca and rival of the Turkish Sultan 
for the title of Caliph of Islam, holds a 
position of unusual sanctity, not only 
among the Arabs of Syria, but also 
among those under British rule in Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

In French official quarters it was be- 
lieved that the action of General Gou- 
raud came none too soon, for by July 
27 the Turkish Nationals, taking advan- 
tage of the obstructions placed to the 
movements of the French along the 
coastal railway, had completely isolated 
the City of Adana, Cilicia, with a popu- 
lation of 70,000 Christians and 10,000 
Moslems, in an attempt to starve it out. 
It was later relieved by a French con- 
voy. The situation in Cilicia and the 
effect of military action in Syria to the 
south was thus explained by the French 
Foreign Office on Aug. 3: 


The situation in ‘Cilicia is much better. 
French troops moving from Adana have 
won a victory at Yenidje over large Ke- 
malist forces. The Turks, who were 
stirred up by the Pasha, possessed can- 
non and machine guns and fought stub- 
bornly. The French battalion made six 
bayonet attacks. The enemy left on the 
field more than 400 dead, 800 rifles, 4 
machine guns and 250 prisoners, one of 
whom was a German officer. The column 
of Gracy arrived at Mersina July 31. 

The situation is excellent in Syria. 
After Aleppo, where they were received 
with great joy by the population, the 
French troops have occupied Homs and 
Hamaha. All of the railroad is, there- 
fore, in our favor. Calm reigns at Da- 
mascus. From all sides native leaders 
ask the privilege of surrendering. 


ZIONISTS IN PALESTINE 


Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High 
Commissioner of Palestine, announced on 
July 21 the abolition of the censorship, 
which had remained unrelaxed since the 
Jerusalem riots last April. He also re- 
formed the postal service. For the first 
time in the history of the Holy Land the 
postage stamps issued bore an impriat 
in English, Hebrew and Arabic as sym- 
bolical of the three races most interested 
in the development of the country. 

In London the World Zionist Confer- 
ence, which opened July 5, came to an 
end on July 23. It concluded with the 
election of United States Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis as Honorary 
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President, Professor Chayim Weizmann, 
President, and Nahum Sokolow, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. These 
three will form the Executive Commit- 
tee, which will have charge of the ap- 
pointments of the various heads of de- 
partments with the approval of the 
Greater Actions Committee, which has no 
fewer than eighty-eight members, includ- 
ing such well-known Jewish leaders as 
Dr. Max Nordau, Nathan Straus, Judge 
Julian M. Mack, Professor Felix Frank- 
furter and Sir Stuart Samuel, who 
recently made a report on the ill-treat- 
ment of Jews in Poland for the British 
Government—a report that was submit- 
ted to the League of Nations. Other 
members, Jacob De Haas, Louis Lipsky 
and Bernard Rosenbatt, will be connected 
with the Zionist administration in Amer- 
ica. 

Socialist members forced the confer- 
ence on July 20 to adopt an amend:nent 
to the report of the Colonization Com- 
mission declaring that all settlers in Pal- 
estine, with or without capital, must 
cultivate their lands themselves. With 
this amendment the report adopted was 
as follows: 

I. LAND Poticy—1. The fundamental 
principle of Zionist land policy is that 
all land on which Jewish colonization 
takes place should eventually become the 
common property of the Jewish people. 
The Executive is called upon to do all in 
its power to carry this principle into ef- 
fect. 

2. The organ for carrying out Jewish 
land policy in town and country is the 
Jewish National Fund. The objects of 
this body are: To expend the voluntary 
contributions received from the Jewish 
people in making the land of Palestine 
the common property of the Jewish peo- 
ple; to give out the land exclusively on 
hereditary leasehold and copyhold; to as- 
sist the settlement on their own farms of 
Jewish agricultural workers’ without 
means; to see that the ground is worked, 
and to combat speculation to safeguard 
Jewish labor. 

3. The credit resources of the Zionist 
Organization are to be placed in the first 
instance at the service of such settlers 
‘as undertake to comply with the princi- 
ples of the Jewish National Fund. 

4. In order to give the J. N. F. a dom- 
inating position in the purchase of land, 
adequate means must always be placed 
at its disposal. 

In order to enlarge its sphere of opera- 
tion the J. N. F. shall raise loans of 
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which the interest and sinking fund are 
to be paid off through its leasehold 
rentals. The J. N. F. shall be entitled, 
even in disregard of the obligation it has 
hitherto been under to set aside certain 
sums for reserve, to invest the whole of 
its funds, without any restrictions, in 
Palestine. 

The land policy of the J. N. F. must be 
encouraged by means of credit institutes 
for agricultural and urban property. 

5. Land purchase in Palestine shall be 
centralized in the hands of an officially 
recognized institution under the control 
of the Zionist Organization. 

6. In order to bring large portions of 
the land of Palestine into Jewish pos- 
session as rapidly as possible, the J. N. 
F. shall devise means by which, along- 
side of the capital of the J. N. F. itself, 
private capital can also be utilized for 
the purchase of land, under conditions 
which will assure the subsequent trans- 
ference of land so bought into the na- 
tional possession. 

II. COLONIZATION—1. The aim of national 
colonization is the settlement of Jewish 
workers. 

2. Only workers who have been success- 
fully tested by long experience, and Jews 
who were working farmers in the Galuth, 
should be assisted to settle. Workers 
who have acquired agricultural knowl- 
edge in the Galuth should gain adequate 
working experience in the country before 
they are assisted to settle. 

Special attention should be given to the 
wife’s suitability for settlement. 

3. For the purpose of settlements and 
the preparation of settlements, large con- 
tiguous areas should, as far as possible, 
be secured by the Zionist Organization, 
even if improvement and sanitation are 
required. 

4. The settlement of candidates possess- 
ing capital of their own is of great im- 
portance and should be emphatically en- 
couraged, in so far as these settlers ac- 
cept the principles of national coloniza- 
tion. 

5. In view of the importance of proceed- 
ing quickly to the intensive exploitation 
of the country, some settlements should 
be established with all possible speed, 
both on irrigated and non-irrigated soil, 
according to the methods of the most in- 
tensive utilization of the soil. The nec- 
essary means for this purpose must be 
placed at our disposal, and a commission 
of experts is to be intrusted with the 
preparation of these settlements as well 
as the training of the workers required. 

6. Public works may not be carried out 
by the Zionist Organization except with 
a view to public utility and national 
benefit. 


On the eve of adjournment the confer- 
ence decided to convene another world 
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Jewish congress “ constituted on a dem- 
ocratic basis.” To this an amendment 
was added providing that “in order that 
all representatives may co-operate fruit- 
fully, the impending congress is only to 
consider questions of a non-controversial 
nature.” The purpose of this amendment 
was to have the future congress eschew 
all questions of politics and religion and 
have it concentrate on the reconstruc- 
tion of Palestine as a Jewish homeland. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Soon after the armistice France and 
Great Britain began negotiations in re- 
gard to their mutual oil interests in 
various countries affected by the war. 
These negotiations, pertaining to Ru- 
mania, ‘Anatolia, Galicia and Mesopo- 
tamia, were concluded in April last, and 
the results incorporated in a White 
Paper published by the British Govern- 
ment on July 23. The greatest interest, 
on account of recent disturbing ex- 
changes between the London and Paris 
press, lay in the Mesopotamian clauses, 
which provided for the participation of 
the native Government of Mesopotamia 
on a basis of one-fifth share, while 
France and Great Britain had shares of 
18 per cent. and 62 per’cent., respective- 
ly. The Mesopotamian ‘share was the re- 
sult of the voluntary surrender, by the 
other two, partners, of a proportion of 
the rights enjoyed by them under the 
original Turkish concessions. 

The British lines of communication 
between Bagdad and Basra were several 
times threatened by Arab tribesmen, in 
spite of the elaborate system of patrols, 
employing cavalry, camel infantry and 
aviators. Although the Tigris routes 
were made comparatively safe, those on 
the Euphrates were less secure, and 
after Rumeitha had been relieved the 
garrison withdrew on July 21. On July 
25 a column sent against the fortified 
town of Kifi (the railway between which 
and Hilla had been cut by raiders) was 
obliged to retreat to Hilla, as it encoun- 
tered superior force. In the first week 
in August it made another attempt, was 
surrounded, but managed to cut its way 
through with the loss of 300 men, one 
gun, and twelve machine guns. 
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In the Mesopotamian region the British 
had 80,000 white and Indian troops, who 
were kept busy merely doing police duty, 
following up raids, and attacking distant 
Arab strongholds to which the raiders 
had retired. 


PERSIA 


Concerning the advance of the Bolshe- 
viki under General Kuropatkin from 
Baku on Tabriz and Teheran, no advices 
arrived later than the dispatch from the 
American Minister to Persia, John L. 
Caldwell, which Washington made public 
on Aug. 6. Mr. Caldwell spoke of the 
official confidence in the British and 
French forces sent to oppose them, but 
said that there was no popular confidence 
in them, and that the Shah’s Governmert 
and the foreign legations were contem- 
plating a movement southward. Kuro- 
patkin’s reply to a Persian message aske 
ing him to leave the country was said tc 
have been: “Russia will quit Persia 
when the British do, and not before.” 

The Bolsheviki distributed tracts which 
contained what purported to be seven 
secret clauses in the Anglo-Persian 
treaty signed a year ago—clauses alleged 
to illustrate England’s actual dominance 
over Persia, unknown to the League of 
Nations. On July 19 Mushaver-el-Mame- 
lik, Persian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, who was formerly Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Petrograd and speaks Russian, 
was ordered to proceed to Moscow. He 
was said never to have forgiven the fact 
that, although he was Foreign Minister, 
the Anglo-Persian treaty was negotiated 
behind his back. The treaty has not 
yet been ratified by the Meiliss, or Par- 
liament. 

The defenses prepared for Teheran 
were as follows: A British force of 2,000 
at Kasvin, ready to attack Resht and 
Enzeli, and the Cossack anti-Bolshevist 
division of Colonel Starosselsky at Ma- 
zandaran. On the other hand, it was re- 
ported on July 27 to the British Waz 
Office that the enemy deployed between 
Resht and Meshed-Isar, a distance of 180 
miles, consisted of only 400 Muscovites, 
the same number of Tartars and Persia1s 
from Baku and about 400 Persian Jaz- 
alis. : 





States of the Balkan Peninsula 
Bulgarian Peace Treaty Ratified 


ALBANIA—On Aug. 11 Spiro Kolexa, 
the new Albanian Minister at Rome, ar- 
rived at Avlona to arrange for the de- 
tails of the evacuation of Albania by Ital- 
ian troops in accordance with the proto- 
col. (See Italy.) 


BULGARIA—The Peace Treaty with 
Bulgaria was made formally effective 
on Aug. 9 by the exchange of ratifica- 
tions among the signatories. This is the 
Treaty of Neuilly, signed Nov. 27, 1919, 
and ratified by the Bulgarian Sobranje 
Jan. 12, 1920. The requisite number of 
ratifications on the part of the Allies 
was achieved by the ratification of the 
French Senate on July 31. 

It is expected that a port on the Ae- 
gean will at once be assigned by the 
Council of the Peace Conference to Bul- 
garia. Lacking this port she has since 
the armistice been obliged to use the 
Danubian ports. Thus handicapped she 
is said to have performed wonders, par- 
ticularly in the production and export 
of cereals. The official statistics show 
that the yield of cereals in 1919 for the 
whole of Bulgaria was 2,527,614 tons, of 
which 1,800,000 tons were required for 
consumption and for sowing, leaving 
727,614 tons free for export. Of the total 
yield wheat provided 926,112 tons, rye 
164,860, barley 228,809, oats 107,226 and 
maize 985,296. Information furnished by 
the Director General of the Bulgarian 
statistics and b) the Mini:try of Agricul- 
ture indicates an increase of at least 2C 
per cent. on the above figures for the 
1920 yield. 

The export of cereals is entirely in the 
hands of a consortium composed of State 
banks, who are under the close super- 
vision of the Government through the 
National Bank of Bulgaria, Sofia. This 
consortium has organizations and depots 
in all parts of the country, and no one 
else can buy cereals either for interior 
consumption or for export. 

GREECE—The return of King Alex- 
ander to Athens with Mme. Aspasie Ma- 
no, whom he legally but secretly married 


a year ago, gave rise to much curiosity 
as to the future developments of the 
royal romance. The popular press cast 
aside prejudice, and was asking the Gov- 


MILENKO R. VESNITCH 
Premier of Jugoslavia and former head 
of Serbian Peace Mission 
(© Harris € Ewing) 


ernment to recognize the woman as the 
consort of the King and their possible 
children as royal Princes with all due 
prerogatives. On the other hand, the 
press, which reflects the military spirit, 
was determined not to recognize her. The 
National Assembly will presently be 
asked to define her status. (See Thrace 
and Smyrna.) 

JUGOSLAVIA—On July 20 the Ves- 
nitch Cabinet resigned, owing to a dif- 
ference on the school question, and on 
July 23 the former Premier, Dr. Milenko 
Vesnitch, was asked to reconstruct his 
old Ministry. For the future Constituent 
Assembly, which will determine the Con- 
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stitution of Jugoslavia, the members will 
number 414 thus distributed: Serbia, 
157; Montenegro, 8; Batchka, 25; Bosnia 


JAPAN 


vostok and the Maritime Provinces 

continued during the month under 
review, and was extended to the Russian 
portion of the Island of Saghalin. Early 
in July Tokio announced officially that 
the Japanese forces would be withdrawn 
from the Trans-Baikal region, as the 
necessity for maintaining order there 
and protecting the Czechoslovaks had 
ended with the Czechs’ repatriation. The 
decision to maintain the occupation of 
the Maritime Provinces was explained in 
this statement: 

The situation in the Maritime Provinces 
is different. Here, recently, the Japanese 
Consul. and about 700 Japanese subjects 
were slaughtered by the Reds, who are 
also menacing all points in the Maritime 
Provinces from Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, 
Nikolsk and Nikolaevsk (Saghalin), where 
there are a number of Japanese residents. 
The Japanese Government desires to with- 
draw all its troops, but at present there is 
no Government established with which the 
Japanese Government may negotiate, or 
upon which it can depend, while the situa- 
tion along the northern border of Korea 
constitutes a serious menace. For these 
reasons the Japanese garrisons must be 
maintained at strategic points, pending the 
establishment of a Russian Government in 
Siberia. 

The inference from this statement that 
Japan did not view the newly created 
Far Eastern Republic established at Ver- 
khne-Udinsk as a responsible and repre- 
sentative Government was confirmed by 
Viscount Uchida, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, in a speech delivered in the 
Diet on July 7. Viscount Uchida de- 
clared that the Government had no pres- 
ent intention of securing the establish- 
ment of a “ buffer State ” by negotiating 
either with the Vladivostok or the Ver- 
khne-Udinsk Government. This meant 
a change in Japanese policy in Siberia, 


a Japanese occupation of Vladi- 


Japanese Occupation of Saghalin 


Protest of United States 
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and Herzegovina, 63; Dalmatia, 11 : 
Croatia and Slavonia, 92, and Slovenia, 
38. 





inasmuch as the creation of a “ buffer 
State” had been a favorite Japanese 
idea. 

Peace negotiations with the represen- 
tatives of the Verkhne-Udinsk Govern- 
ment had been resumed after being 
broken off in June without an agree- 
ment, and a suspension of hostilities was 
signed on July 15 by the Japanese Arm- 
istice Committee and representatives of 
the Verkhne-Udinsk Government. Fur- 
ther discussions by the Russo-Japanese 
committees were continuing at that time. 
The Japanese were not attempting to 
oppose the new republic, but were striv- 
ing to establish boundary lines which 
would prevent clashes between the two 
peoples. 

The Japanese Government decided, on 
July 4, to occupy such parts of the Prov- 
ince of Saghalin as it deemed necessary, 
pending the establishment of a legitimate 
Government and a satisfactory settle- 
ment for the massacres of Nikolaevsk. 


The occupation of the Russian half of 
Saghalin Island followed. Government 
appropriations sufficient for a military 
and naval administration of six months 
were passed by the Diet. The Japanese 
Government, on July 28, received from 
the United States an inquiry regarding 
this occupation. The Foreign Minister 
submitted the inquiry to the Cabinet, 
which went into special session with the 
Diplomatic Advisory Council to discuss 
the subject. It later developed that the 
American Government had sent this note 
of inquiry after a conference of Mr. 
Colby, Secretary of State, with Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, the British Ambassador at 
Washington; Sir Beilby Alston, British 
Minister to China, who was returning to 
London on leave, and Roland Morris, 
American Ambassador to Tokio, likewise 
on leave of absence. The substance of 
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the note was withheld by Tokio, as well 
as by the Washington Government, but 
it was understood in Japan that the 
note was in the nature of a protest 
against the permanent occupation of 
Saghalin, as well as of the district of 
Khabarovsk, facing the island. 

Pending Japan’s reply, the Govern- 
ment’s action in respect to Saghalin was 
challenged in the Diet. An interpellation 
was made at a session late in July by 
Ichizo Hattori, former Governor of 
Hyogo Province. He asked whether 
Japan intended to occupy Saghalin per- 
manently in case of failure to obtain 
satisfaction for the Nikolaevsk mas- 
sacres from such a Government as might 
eventually be established in Russia. Hat- 
tori declared that nothing caused deeper 
and more sustained resentment than the 
occupation of part of a nation’s territory 
by another nation. Russia, he said, in 
its present confusion, might prove easy 
to deal with, but the fact should not be 
lost sight of that Russia is a country 
of great possibilities. Her strong latent 
power in Siberia, he pointed out, offered 
a field for peaceful and economic ex- 
pansion by the Japanese, whose migra- 
tion there was a possible solution of 
Japan’s over-populated condition; but 
this, he asserted, would meet with a 
serious check if bad blood existed be- 
tween the Russians and the Japanese. 

Premier Hara, in replying, said it 
would be ¢<trimental to Japan’s interests 
to disclose what the Government pro- 
posed to do if no satisfactory settlement 
of the Nikolaevsk massacres was found. 
He shared, he admitted, Hattori’s fear 
of arousing a permanent resentment by 
the occupation, but declared that it was 
impossible for Japan to obtain satisfac- 
tion for an atrocious massacre of hun- 
dreds of Japanese subjects. 

Japanese sentiment, as reflected in the 
Japanese press, indicated * that the 
American note had come as a somewhat 
disagreeable surprise. One section of 
the press commented hostilely; another 
lamented the fact that foreign Govern- 
ments were unable to trust Japanese 
policy, and blamed the actions of the 
Japanese militarists for this. A third 
foresaw many complications. 


Marquis Okuma, former Japanese Pre- 
mier, declared on July 30 that Japan 
must prepare to receive more protests 
from Washington, but, in his opinion, 
they would be only paper ones. In 
Washington, however, it was stated 
semi-officially that not only the United 
States, but Great Britain also, was im- 
pressed by the growing power of the 
Japanese military party, and was deter- 
mined to press a settlement of the ques- 
tions growing out of Japanese expan- 
sion, the United States particularly be- 
ing opposed to any permanent occupa- 
tion of Russian territory. America’s in- 
sistence on this point was made clear by 
the note sent, toward the middle of 
August, by Secretary Colby to the Ital- 
ian Ambassador. 


An abstract of the American note was 
published in Tokio on Aug. 3, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

1. America approves Japan’s decision to 

evacuate Transbaikalia; 

2. As regards continued occupation of 
the Vladivostok region, she reserves ex- 
pression of her view owing to the ab- 
sence of sufficient information on con- 
ditions there upon which to form an 
opinion; 

3. America fails to understand the rea- 
son for Japan’s occupation of Saghalin, 
which has no connection whatever witn 
the Siberian mainland or incidents like 
the Nikolaevsk massacre occurring there. 
Following this publication, the in- 

creased nervousness of Japanese senti- 
ment became apparent, especially in view 
of the reported conferences in Washing- 
ton between the American and British 
diplomats. The press, on the whole, de- 
manded a resolute Government policy, re- 
gardless of protests, and charged that 
much trouble was caused for Japan by 
her timid and vacillating foreign policy. 
A note of reply by Japan to the Ameri- 
can protest—for thus the Japanese inter- 
preted it—was in preparation on Aug. 7. 
Two Tokio papers published advance 
summaries of this reply, according to 
which Japan explained why she con- 
sidered the occupation of Saghalin neces- 
sary, and reaffirmed her intention of 
holding it until the establishment in Rus- 
sia of a responsible Government from 
which to gain satisfaction. The occupa- 
tion of Vladivostok and Khabarovsk was 
also explained; in the first case, some 
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7,000 Chinese residents must be protected 
from Bolshevist inroads; in the second, 
Khabarovsk is a strategic point on the 
route to Nikolaevsk. 

The Japanese Foreign Office on July 
23 published the text of a joint communi- 
cation by Japan and Great Britain 
notifying the League of Nations that 
they would recognize the principle of the 
covenant of the League in connection 
with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, re- 
cently renewed for one year, if it is per- 
maner’'y renewed in 1921. Though this 
alliance is in sympathy with the spirit of 
the League, the note stated, it is not so 
strictly in letter, but would be mae so 
in case of renewal for another ten-year 
period. 

A delegation representing Japanese or- 
ganizations on the Pacific Coast was in 
Tokio at the end of July consulting offi- 
cials regarding the Californian situa- 
tion. M. Ikeda, President of the Jap- 
anese Association of America, said at 
this date that the agitation would prob- 
ably pass with the excitement of the 
Presidential campaign, and urged the 
Japanese to act with moderation. Such 
also was the opinion of Count Okuma. 

A Congressional committee was still 
in California in August investigating the 
charges that the Japanese are gradually 
getting control of great areas of land 
and are undesirable residents. The Cali- 
fornian situation was described at the 
time of the Washington conference as 
acute, and it was stated that the refer- 
endum to be taken in California in the 
Fall would probably lead to bitter feeling 
in Japan, and to strained relations be- 
tween the Japanese and United States 
Governments. 


CHINA 


[SEE ARTICLE ON CHINA, PAGE 992] 


The main events of the month in 
China turned on the civil war precipi- 
tated by the Chinese President’s dis- 
missal of General Hsu Shu-tseng, com- 
mander of the frontier defense troops. 
This war between the protagonists of 
the two military parties of North China, 
the so-called Chih-li Party and the An- 
fuites, was of considerable proportions. 
The cause of this dismissal was the 
strong attitude taken against the cor- 
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ruption of Hsu Shu and other prominent 
Anfu party representatives by General 
Chang Tso-ling, once a successful ban- 
dit leader in Manchuria, but now Gover- 
nor General of the three Manchurian 
provinces. Chang Tso-ling was support- 
ed against Tuan Chih-jui, the Anfu lead- 
er, by General Wu Pei-fu, who had 
left the southern frontier against orders 
to support the Northern Tuchuns (Gov- 
ernors) in their war against Anfuism, 
and by General Tsao-kun, Governor of 
Chih-li province. 

The defeat of Tuan Chih-jui at a point 
not far from Peking threw the Chinese 
capital into a state of panic (July 18): 
the gates were closed, and only such 
traffic allowed as was necessary for the 
maintenance of the city’s life. The city 
was quiet on July 22, though facing 


great scarcity of food supplies. The 
gates still remained closed against 
Tuan’s defeated soldiers, who were 


forced to camp in the fields outside the 
city. The casualties in the fighting were 
estimated at 6,000, chiefly among the 
frontier defense troops. Tuan Chih-jui 
offered his resignation on July 22, and 
two days later the débacle of the Anfu 
forces was said to be complete. 


Fighting had ceased on all fronts in 
obedience to the President’s order. The 
Peking population was regaining confi- 
dence, but the gates were still kept 
closed. The troops of Chang Tso-ling 
were surrounding Peking with the in- 
tention of enforcing the proposed terms 
of surrender. A compromise and agree- 
ment between the two factions was hoped 
for from the arrival of a peace mission 
at Tientsin on July 25. The President 
of the republic issued a mandate on July 
27 restoring their ranks and honors to 
General Tsao-kun and Wu Pei-fu. The 
Anfu Ministers had resigned and taken 
flight. 

In an interview General Chang Tso- 
ling declared that he was forced to take 
arms against the Anfuites because of 
their misdeeds and corruption, and de- 
nied all personal aims. He reiterated his 
intention that Tuan Chih-jui should go 
permanently into retirement and that 
the other Anfu leaders should be severely 
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punished. Ten members of the Anfu 
Club were arrested subsequently for cor- 
ruption and for bringing on the crisis. 

Plans for the organization of the Con- 
sortium project were developing at the 
time these pages went to press. The ap- 
pointment of F. W. Stevens, formerly 
legal adviser to J. P. Morgan & Co., who 
has traveled much in the East, to repre- 
sent the American group in China was 
announced on Aug. 8. 

Announcing that the difficult task of 
forming a new Cabinet had at last been 
accomplished, the Government issued on 
Aug. 11 the names of the men who had 
been chosen to face the many perplexing 
problems, alike political and economical, 
which China must solve in the future. 
It was clear from this list that the new 
Cabinet was of the nature of a coalition 
Government. The War and Interior De- 
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partments had been given to the North- 
ern Military Party, the Departments of 
Justice and Education to the Progressive 
Party, the portfolios of Communications 
and Finance to the old Cabinet group, 
and those of Navy and Foreign Affairs 
to men of no party affiliations. The 
personnel of the new Cabinet was listed 
as follows: 


Premier and Minister of War—General 
CHIN YUN-PENG. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr. W. W. 
YEN. 


Minister of the Navy—Admiral SAH 
CHENG-PING. 
Minister of Communications — YEH 


KUNG-CHAO. 

Minister of the Interior—CHANG CHI- 
TANG. 

Minister of Finance—CHOW TSZCHI. 

Minister of Education—FAN YUAN- 
LIEN. 

Minister of Justice-TUNG KANG. 


Francisco Villa Surrenders to the New Government—Cantu’s Revolt 


MEXICO 
UCCESSFUL revolutions can afford 
S to be generous, it is said, and such 
is the interpretation put on the re- 
lease of General Pablo Gonzalez, Obre- 
gon’s chief rival in Mexico, after his ar- 
rest for treason. He was present, it will 
be recalled, at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent de la Huerta on June 1, occupying a 
seat beside General Obregon in the gal- 
lery of the Chamber of Deputies, in full 
view of the public, and apparently en- 
gaged in friendly conversation. Later 
he was offered a diplomatic mission 
abroad, which he declined, stating that 
he was going to Europe, but preferred to 
go as a private citizen. Instead of doing 
so, he went north, and, with a few fol- 
lowers, started a revolt in Nuevo Leon, 
attacking Monterey, near which city he 
was captured, as related in CURRENT 
History for August. 

He was immediately held for trial in 
Monterey by a court martial on a charge 
of inciting to rebellion, but the court de- 
cided it had no jurisdiction. This de- 





in Lower California 





cision was communicated to General 
Calles, Minister of War, who ordered 
Gonzalez’s release, “since the Govern- 
ment has absolutely no fear that General 
Gonzalez will continue to be a menace to 
the stability of its administration.” On 
July 21 Gonzalez crossed the border into 
the United States, taking with him Ri- 
cardo Gonzalez, a nephew, who had tried 
to co-operate with him by attacking 
Nuevo Laredo. 

General J. M. Guajardo, who was act- 
ing under Gonzalez’s orders when cap- 
tured at Monterey, on July 17, fared 
worse. He was executed the next morn- 
ing after asummary court-martial. With 
2,000 men he had revolted against the de 
la Huerta Government in June, near Tor- 
reon, after taking part in the attack on 
Carranza, when the late President fled 
from Mexico City. Guajardo was re- 
sponsible for the deaths of eighty wo- 
men and children, when his troops 
wrecked one of the last trains of the Car- 
ranza party. Two years ago he killed 
General Zapata. 
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Felix Diaz, a nephew of President Por- 
firio Diaz, who was concerned in a re- 
volt in the State of Vera Cruz, was re- 
ported, on July 24, to be on his way to 
Europe. Most of his forces were dis- 
banded, and the remainder were paid off 
under the War Department’s supervision. 
Colonel Juan Barragan, Carranza’s Chief 
of Staff, who escaped from prison, was 
also said to be leaving the United States 
for Europe to avoid becoming involved 
in plots forming in New York against 
the de la Huerta Government. General 
Leon Martinez, rebel leader in San Luis 
Potosi, surrendered unconditionally on 
July 31. 

Francisco Villa, the notorious bandit, 
whose tentative offer to surrender was 
recorded last month, finally laid down 
his arms after dickering for two weeks 
to obtain the best terms possible. Close- 
ly pressed by Government troops, on the 
morning of July 26, he entered Sabinas, 
where there is a telegraph station, and 
wired to President de la Huerta for per- 
mission to surrender. The War Minis- 
ter replied that the surrender must be 
unconditional. To this Villa agreed, and 
was told to report to General Eugenio 
Martinez, chief of the campaign in Chi- 
huahua. The latter arrived in Sabinas 
on July 27 to receive Villa’s surrender 
and disarm his 600 followers there. 


The Government, it was stated, con- 
sidered it cheaper to accept Villa’s sur- 
render than to continue pursuit, as the 
pursuing army was costing more than 
40,000 pesos daily. It was finally agreed 
that the bandit chief should retire to 
private life in some district designated 
by the Government. After signing an 
agreement, on July 28, he left Sabinas 
for Torreon, where he disbanded his 
troops. Villa received financial guaran- 
tees, and the men to be mustered out, 
numbering about 800, were each to be 
allotted a tract of land for farming. One 
of Villa’s last acts before his surrender 
was to seize an American citizen, Carl 
Haeglin, President of the Sabinas Brew- 
ing Company, and hold him for ransom. 
He was released on Villa’s capitulation. 

There was some question in Washing- 
ton whether Villa’s extradition might 
not be demanded, in view of the fact 
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that he is under indictment in New 
Mexico for first degree murder, as 
one of the principals in the raid on 
the town of Columbus, on March 9, 1916. 
His men murdered seventeen Americans 
there and burned a large part of the 
town. 

It was considered doubtful, however, 
under the provisions of the Extradition 
Treaty, whether Mexico would consent 
to deliver Villa. 


Government officials have decided to 
appropriate the Hacienda de Canutillo, a 
huge estate in Durango, as a home for 
Villa. He will be allowed to keep fifty 
of his most trusted followers, who will 
be paid by the Mexican Government. 
Villa’s surrender, it was estimated, would 
finally cost the Mexican Government 
$2,000,000 in gold. 

Esteban Cantu, Governor of the north- 
ern district of Lower California, on July 
28 declared a revolt against the Federal 
Government. The territory, which pro- 
jects from the border of California into 
the waters of the Pacific for 800 miles 
in a southeasterly direction, is an isolated 
region that long remained unorganized, 
a resort for bandits. Soon after the 
Madero revolution General Cantu was 
sent there to keep order, and was 
made Governor of the northern dis- 
trict. There he has remained for eight 
years, undisturbed by changes in the 
far-away Mexican Government, watching 
the country grow, collecting taxes with- 
out accounting, and growing rich as a 
practical dictator. 

Soon after Adolfo de la Huerta was 
inaugurated President of Mexico, Gen- 
eral Cantu was politely requested to go 
to the capital to give an accounting of 
his administration in Lower California, 
and Baldomero Almada was named Gov- 
ernor in his place. Cantu refused to go, 
and Mexican troops were sent against 
Ensenada, a Pacific Coast town, about 
forty miles south of the American bor- 
der, where he made his headquarters. In 
return Cantu called for volunteers to re- 
sist the invaders, and telegraphed to 
President de la Huerta: 


It is my duty to call your attention, re- 
spectfully but energetically, to the fatal 
consequences that may result from the 
proceeding you have adopted, especially to 








the serious international conflict which 

might come on account of the foreign in- 

terests established here. 

General Cantu was said to have plenty 
of ammunition and three military air- 
planes, though a request to Washington 
late in July for permission to import war 
supplies had been refused. Preparations 
for the expected attack were made and 
recruiting offices opened at Mexicali. 
General Cantu posted 500 of his new 
recruits at San Luis on the. Sonora side 
of the Colorado River to resist any 
Federal forces coming from that di- 
rection. 

Orders stopping all official communi- 
cation with the Federal Government were 
issued by General Cantu on July 30. 
Francisco Fernandez, cashier of the Tia 
Juana Custom House, at once left for 
San Diego, Cal., only thirteen miles north 
of the border, taking with him $100,000 
in American gold and an equal amount 
in commercial paper, which he turned 
over to Ives G. Lelevier, Mexican Fed- 
eral Consular agent in San Diego, for 
safekeeping. All the documents of the 
Custom House at Tia Juana, which is 
on the international line, were also 
brought there and locked up. 

First blood was shed in the new civil 
war on the night of Aug. 3, when the 
Mexican patrol ship Tecate entered the 
harbor of Ensenada. Word of the re- 
bellion had not reached the patrol boat. 
Taking advantage of this, three Cantu 
officials invited Captain Zepeda of the 
Tecate to come ashore and dine with 
them. When he landed they seized him 
and riddled his body with bullets. Next 
day the crew of the Tecate was missing, 
and Cantu soldiers were in possession of 
the boat. David Zarate, former Mayor 
of Ensenada, fearing arrest, hid in a 
water tank aboard an American power 
schooner and escaped to San Diego, Cal. 

The Mexican gunboat Guerrero sank 
in a hurricane on Aug. 5, just as it was 
starting to attack Ensenada. Officers 
and sailors escaped, but arms and food- 
stuffs were lost. A state of blockade 


was proclaimed against Lower California 
on Aug. 6. Three thousand Yaqui In- 
dians left Mazatlan by water on Aug. 10, 
intending to disembark at Puerto Isabel 
and proceed from that city by land along 
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the Colorado River to attack Cantu’s 
forces. The Mexican Embassy at Wash- 
ington announced, on Aug. 12, that the 
Mexican Government was sending 5,000 
soldiers into Lower California to subdue 
Governor Cantu, adding that 3,000 of 
these soldiers had already sailed from 
Mazatlan for Guaymas under the com- 
mand of General Abelardo Rodriguez. 
On the same day the Cantu Government 
gave out that its men, munitions and 
transport service were ready to repel 
any invasion by troops of the Provisional 
Government of Mexico. The fate of the 
attempted revolution remained undecided 
when these pages went to press. 


The Mexican Embassy at Washington 
gave out, Aug. 13, that Adolfo de la 
Huerta would not be a candidate for per- 
manent President against General Obre- 
gon, and that he would not postpone the 
election, which is to be held the first 
Sunday in September. 


Congressional elections were held on: 
Aug. 1 in all the Mexican States. Four 
parties were represented: the Liberal 
Constitutionalist, or Government, Party; 
the National Co-operative, the Mexican 
Labor and the National Republican 
Party. 


The latter represents the re-entry of 
Catholics into Mexican politics, and is 
particularly opposed to Article XXVII. 
of the Constitution of 1917, which vests 
the. soil of Mexico forever in the hands of 
the people of Mexico, as against private 
monopolies of all kinds secretly striving 
for ownership of the land in order to 
control the labor of those who must live 
and work upon it. By its opposition to 
this article the Catholic Party has gained 
the approval of the vast oil and mining 
interests, and of foreigners generally, 
who have invested money in Mexico, as 
well as the Clericals, who would go back 
to the antiquated Constitution of 1857. 

The National Republican Party held a 
convention in Mexico City and, on July 


20, nominated Alfredo Robles Dominguez 
for President by a vote of 210 to 31. He 


- was at one time Carranza’s personal rep- 


resentative in the United States. Carlos 
B. Zetina, one of the founders of the 
Knights of Columbus in Mexico, and 
Dominguez himself made bitter attacks 
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upon Article XXVII. during the Carranza 
régime. The party was formed by Emi- 
lio Pimentel, who was Governor of Oa- 
xaca under Diaz. The revival of the Cath- 
olic movement dates from the visit to 
Mexico of an American priest, who rec- 
onciled the different church factions. 
Regarding restrictions on the oil in- 
dustry, President de la Huerta, on Aug. 
1, issued a statement that Article XXVII. 
of the Constitution, dealing with oil prop- 
erties, as well as all statutes emanating 
from it, would be upheld, despite the ef- 
forts of “some outside interests to the 
contrary.” General Trevino, Secretary 
of Industry, had previously told the oil 
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men plainly that there would be no modi- 
fication of the law. The Supreme Court 
had passed on the question by denying 
twenty-nine petitions for appeal by the 
petroleum operators, and Congress had 
approved the Carranza decrees. This 
was in reply to an offer of the petroleum 
companies to pay to the Government 20,- 
000,000 pesos if the decrees were an- 
nulled. They afterward paid into the 
Treasury more than 3,000,000 pesos as 
export taxes for May and June, a pay- 
ment which had been delayed because the 
oil had been appraised too high. Presi- 
dent de la Huerta agreed to accept a 
price basis fixed on the New York quo- 
tation. 


Other Latin-American Republics 


Vast Railway Scheme for South America---President Acosta of 
Costa Rica Recognized 


SOUTH AMERICA 


VAST system of railway expansion 
for South America is proposed by 
Senor Briano, an engineer of 

Argentina. Sefor Briano proposes to 
strike directly for the interior, crossing 
Colombia diagonally in a southeasterly 
direction to the port of Tabatinga on the 
Amazon, thence to San Antonio on the 
Madeira River, thence due south to 
Matto Grosso and on to Teray on the 
Parana River, which it skirts, afterward 
following the Rio de la Plata to Buenos 
Aires. A branch line would run from a 
junction in Bolivia to Asuncion. Thus the 
Brazilian, Paraguayan, Uruguayan and 
Argentine systems would be connected 
with those of the west coast. Obviously 
the scheme is one that will take many 
years to work out, but the announcement 
calls attention to vast undeveloped re- 
sources of South America that are cry- 
ing to be opened up for the benefit of 
the world. 


ARGENTINA—A severe storm has 
shaken Argentine finances owing to a 
not unfamiliar desire to have one’s cake 
and eat it, too. Having procured enact- 
ment of the law imposing a supertax on 
wheat exports in order to obtain funds 


with which to purchase wheat, the Argen- 
tine Government was confronted with 
difficulty in obtaining wheat. Most of 
the home supply had been contracted for 
by Great Britain, France and Italy. The 
Senate failing to ratify negotiations for 
the cereal loan, President Irigoyen with- 
drew the measure on July 20, and on 
Aug. 2 a decree prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of wheat and sugar went into effect. 
Release of Argentine gold deposits in 
the United States was suspended, and 
exchange rapidly rose against Argentina 
until Buenos Aires was paying more 
than 12 per cent. for drafts on New 
York, completely reversing her position 
of a year ago. 

Bolshevist agitators in Argentina 
meanwhile are seeking pledges in sup- 
port of a general strike from the vari- 
ous labor groups, and many citizens are 
laying in supplies of food against an 
emergency. The basis for their propa- 
ganda is the growing discontent over 
recent sharp increases in the cost of 
necessities and rents. 


BOLIVIA—Following the _ successful 
revolution in Bolivia which deposed and 
deported President Gutierrez Guerra, Dr. 
José Maria Escalier, chief of the Repub- 





lican Party, which brought about the 
overthrow, left Buenos Aires on July 23 
for La Paz, where he was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Relations at the 
head of a governing board. Bautista 
Savedra, who was nominally head of the 
revolt, was made Minister of the In- 
terior, and J. M. Ramrez named Minister 
of War. Orders were sent to all Bolivian 
Ministers abroad to surrender their 
archives to the Secretaries of Legation, 


and a decree was issued calling fora gen-- 


eral election in December. A registra- 
tion of voters was begun and Dr. Carlos 
Victor Aramayo was named confidential 
agent of Bolivia to the United States. 
Peru recognized the new Bolivian Gov- 
ernment on July 17 and Mexico the next 
day, but the United States did not seem 
disposed to recognize it, owing to our 
general principle of opposition to Gov- 
ernments established’ by force. That com- 
plications with Chile may still occur is 
shown by a declaration by José Escalier 
on July 18, saying that Bolivia, having 
ceded Antofagasta under the treaty of 
1905, the Republican Party hopes the 
closing of Bolivia from the Pacific Coast 
by the treaty cannot be definite “ because 
international pacts embodying injustices 
must necessarily suffer equitable modifi- 
cations in consulting justice and the per- 
manent interests of peoples.” The de- 
posed President, Gutierrez Guerra, was 
reported on Aug. 7 aboard a British 
steamer bound for New York. 


BRAZIL—The most complete census 
ever taken in Brazil is now in progress. 
Official statistics estimate the total 
population at 23,000,000, and Rio de 
Janeiro is credited with 900,000, but the 
Director of Statistics says these figures 
are too low. There were 1,015,883 immi- 
grants to Brazil during the twelve years 
ended Dec. 31, 1919. Of these only 2,062 
came from North America. The greatest 
number came from Southern Europe, 
Portugal leading with 386,686; Spain 
second, 212,732, and Italy third, 65,709. 
Russia was fourth with 50,632; Germany 
sent 34,246 and there were 28,293 
Japanese. 


CHILE—A joint session of the Chilean 
Congress was called for Aug. 30 to count 
the electoral vote in the Presidential 
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campaign. Arturo Alessandri, nomineee 
of the Liberal Alliance, had a majority 
of two votes in the electoral college over 
Luis Borgono, Liberal Unionist. 

Chile is about to convert Juan Fer- 
nandez, Robinson Crusoe’s island, into a 
national park and tourist resort. Modern 
hotels and other attractions are to be 
erected, according to plans under con- 
sideration. 


PERU—Decided satisfaction with the 
result of the overturn in Bolivia was ex 
pressed by President Leguia. He charged 
Chile with attempting to utilize Bolivia 
as a tool to accomplish designs against 
Peru, his country, he said, must be pres 
pared to meet attacks until international 
opinion forces a just settlement. 

Peru denied through her envoys abroad 
that any mobilization of troops was 
being taken in view of the events in 
Bolivia. A significant incident of the 
Peruvian national holidays, early in 
August, was a parade of 10,000 persons 
in favor of the country’s attitude regard- 
ing the Chilean provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, which formerly belonged to Peru 
and which have been called the American 
Alsace and Lorraine. Officers of the 
American cruiser Tacoma and the British 
cruisers Weymouth and Yarmouth were 
entertained by President Leguia on Aug. 
38. During the holidays three American 
airplanes flew daily about Lima. 

Refugees arriving at Callao report that 
sixty Peruvian residences and business 
houses were looted and destroyed in Val- 
paraiso, Chile, on the night of July 20, 
and that one Peruvian was killed; 260 
Peruvian refugees from Chilean ports 
landed at Callao on Aug. 9. 

URUGUAY —The Uruguayan Con- 
gress on Aug. 5 passed a bill suppressing 
penalties against dueling; in other words, 
dueling is to be permitted on condition 
that the seconds submit previously to a 
court of honor consisting of three mem- 
bers the question of whether an offense 
justifying the duel exists, and, if so, who 
is the offended party. This action is one 
of the results of a duel in which an ex- 
President of Uruguay—now leader of a 
radical party—Senor Battle y Ordonez, 
recently shot and killed Washington 
Beltran, an editor and opposition leader. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


COSTA RICA—Recognition of the 
Government of Costa Rica by the United 
States was announced by the State De- 
partment on Aug. 2. When the Constitu- 
tional Government was overthrown by 
Federico Tinoco on Jan. 27, 1917, and the 
Constitutional President, Alfredo Gon- 
zales, was forced to leave the country 
President Wilson issued a proclamation 
declaring that the United States would 
not recognize Governments established 
by force or fraud. Tinoco was refused 
recognition on the ground that his Gov- 
ernment did not represent the will of the 
people. He left the country in August, 
1919, and his Government fell in Sep- 
tember. Julio Acosta was elected Presi- 
dent on Dec. 7, to serve for four years 
from May 8, 1920, and his administration 
is now recognized as resting upon the 
freely expressed will of the people. 

GUATEMALA—Carlos Herrera, who 
succeeded Estrada Cabrera, the deposed 
President of Guatemala, as Provisional 
President, having been duly elected, took 
the oath of office on July 25. Both the 
Democrats and Unionists united to elect 
him. He is pledged to endeavor to effect 
a union of the Central American States 
and favors reduction of the Presidential 
term to four years with no re-election, 
“in order that never again may one man 
remain in power indefinitely.” 

NICARAGUA—As a result of diplo- 
matic aid extended by the United States, 
Nicaragua has paid since July 1 the last 
of its wartime and current obligations, 
leaving no indebtedness except that 
which is bonded. There was a surplus in 
the national treasury on July 15 of 
$750,000, most of which it was intended 
to spend on good roads. 

The Government has decided on the 
construction of a railroad from Monkey 
Point on the Caribbean to San Miguelito 
on Lake Nicaragua. It will be 118 miles 
long and will be operated in connection 
with the present line from Granada to 
Corinto. 

SALVADOR —The invitation of Salva- 
dor asking the other Central American 
republics to send delegates to her capi- 
tal to devise a scheme for the unification 


of the five States has been accepted by 
Costa Rica and Honduras. Guatemala 
and Nicaragua also approve the project, 
but Nicaragua makes the condition that 
Salvador announce a discontinuance of 
the Central American Peace Treaty 
signed in Washington in 1907. To this 
Salvador has replied that the treaty 
lapsed with the termination of the Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice in March, 
1918. Delegates from all the republics 
are expected to meet in San Salvador on 
Sept. 15. Guatemala has been intrusted 
with the task of planning the program 
for the conference. 

Dr. Noguchi’s discovery of the yellow 
fever germ at Guayaquil last year was 
confirmed in July by Dr. Peralta Lagos, 
a prominent Salvadorean bacteriologist, 
who announced that he had succeeded in 
isolating the micro-organism of the 
disease. 


PANAMA—Dr. Belesario Porras, can- 
cidate of the Liberal Conservative Party, 
was chosen President of the Republic of 
Panama in an election held on Aug. 1. 
He recently held that office, but resigned 
early this year in order to enter the 
campaign for re-election, the Constitu- 
tion providing that no one elected Presi- 
dent may succeed himself. Dr. Ciro Ur- 
riola was his opponent. The latter’s par- 
tisans late in July filed a protest with 
the State Department at Washington as- 
serting that Dr. Porras was ineligible, as 
his resignation six months before elec- 
tion was merely a subterfuge to evade 
the evident intent of the Constitution. 

Panama took a census this year, which 
shows a total population of 401,428, not 
including Indians, an increase of 33 per 
cent. over 1910. 


WEST INDIES 


American firms have been warned by 
the United States Consul at Trinidad 
that, in drawing drafts on customers in 
the British West Indies, they should take 
precautions to insure collection in terms 
of American dollar and not of the local 
West Indian dollar currency. Until the 
recent slump in exchange the two cur- 
rencies were practically at par, but the 
difference later rose as much as 40 per 
cent. in favor of the American dollar. 
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BERMUDA—On Aug. 1 Bermuda cele- 
brated the three hundredth anniversary 
of the Colonial Parliament, which held its 
first session on that date in 1620, a year 
after the first General Assembly for 
Virginia met on the mainland. The Ber- 
muda Parliament consists of thirty-six 
members elected by the people, forming 
the House of Assembly, and a legislative 
council of nine members appointed by 
the Crown. Any man, white or colored, 
may be elected to the Assembly if he 
possesses a freehold valued at $1,200, 
and there is also a property qualification 
for voters. Women can neither vote nor 
be elected to office. 


BARBADOS—A _ dispute regarding 
cable rights caused President Wilson to 
order five destroyers to patrol the en- 
trance to the harbor of Miami, Fla., early 
in August to prevent by force, if neces- 
sary, the landing of a cable from Bar- 
bados, where work had been begun on 
the shore end there by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. A British 
concern, the Western Cable Company, 
now has a monopoly of cable rights in 
Brazilian waters and owns a line from 
Brazil to Barbados. An American com- 
pany desires to construct a direct cable 
line from the United States to Brazil. 
The Western Union Company intended 
to connect with this line and thus get an 
outlet to Brazil. The position taken by 
the United States was that the cable 
would not be allowed to land at Miami 
if such an arrangement added to the 
British company’s monopoly, as such ad- 
dition would be in violation of American 
law. 


JAMAICA—Following the example of 
British Guiana, Jamaica is about to send 
a delegation to England to urge that the 
government be changed from that of a 
Crown colony to one under a representa- 
tive system. The island had representa- 
tive government from 1682 to 1865, when 
the negroes rose at Morant Bay and mur- 
dered most of the white inhabitants. The 
Assembly proclaimed martial law, and 
the Legislature, after abrogating the 


Constitution, passed out of existence. 
Now the people want the Constitution 
restored. 

The growing of sugar cane and bananas 
and the breeding of cattle have so en- 
croached upon the production of cereals 
that Jamaica was threatened with a food 
famine this year only to be relieved by 
the importation of cereals. It was an- 
nounced on July 23 that the Government 
would in future make it compulsory for 
big growers and breeders to set apart a 
certain area of their lands for food crops 
for home consumption. 

CUBA—Never before has Cuba been 
as prosperous as this year. It is esti- 
mated that the sugar crop has produced 
a value of $400 for every human being 
who lives on the island, with consequent 
gayety and lavish expenditure in all the 
large towns. Havana Harbor has become 
so congested with outgoing and incoming 
freight that an American commission 
was sent there, arriving July 31, to co- 
operate with Cuban officials in arranging 
plans for relieving traffic conditions. 
Owing to the panic in Japan and the 
slump in the rice market, shipments of 
rice valued at more than $20,000,000 were 
held up at Havana, the Cuban importers 
declining to accept it, although Amer- 
ican exporters stated that the rice was 
shipped under contract. . 

A touching tribute to the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the presentation of a 
check for $100,000, contributed in small 
amounts by the people of Cuba to the 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund. Colonel Au- 
relio Hevia, who was Secretary of the 
Interior under American administration 
of the island, made the presentation and 
informed his hearers that among other 
things done to perpetuate the memory of 
Colonel Roosevelt is the custom of read- 
ing every day in every schoolroom in 
Cuba some passage from one of Roose- 
velt’s works. 

President Dolz of the Cuban Senate on 
July 19 was nominated by the Cuban 
Conservative Party for the Vice Presi- 
dency of Cuba. 
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The League Council at San Sebastian 
High Court at The Hague 


N important session of the League 
of Nations Council was held at San 
Sebastian, Spain, from July 30 to 

Aug. 5, 1920. Various matters were dis- 
cussed, including the plan for a world 
tribunal elaborated by the Jurists’ Con- 
ference at The Hague. 

The conference had ended on July 24. 
The international jurists, assembled at 
the Dutch capital, by a final vote on 
July 22 agreed unanimously to the entire 
project of the High Court of Interna- 
tional Justice on the lines proposed by 
Mr. Elihu Root—a signal tribute to the 
American representative. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Root and M. Adachi, 
the Japanese delegate, who congratu- 
lated the conference on the “ magnificent 
result ” of its work. A recommendation 
that the League of Nations call a series 
of similar conferences on international 
law, to which the Central Powers would 
also be invited to send delegates, was 
made by Mr. Root, and adopted in prin- 
ciple by the conference. 

The farewell ceremony of the confer- 
ence on July 24 was attended by the 
whole Diplomatic Corps, all the important 
Dutch Ministers and the official world. 
M. Descamps, President of the confer- 
ence, delivered the farewell address, re- 
viewing the work accomplished. The 
final project, signed and sealed, he 
stated, would be delivered by the Secre- 
tariat to the Council of the League at 
San Sebastian. Jonkheer van Karnekeek, 
the Dutch Foreign Minister, replied, ex- 
pressing pleasure over the honor con- 
ferred on Holland by the decision to have 
the seat of the permanent court at The 
Hague. With this decision, it may be 
said, The Hague is destined to become 
an important centre of international 
justice, for besides the permanent court, 
The Hague Tribunal will continue to 
function, and the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law, established in 1913, is to be- 
gin its sessions immediately for students. 

The eighth meeting of the League 
Council opened in San Sebastian on July 


30. The place of meeting was the Pal- 
acio de la Diputacion, in the centre of 
the old town, overlooking the Plaza de 
la Constitucion, a former bullfight 
arena. 


MEETING OF LEAGUE AT SAN 
SEBASTIAN 


The delegates arrived by special train 
from Paris on the morning of the 29th, 
and were met by Senor Dato, the Spanisn 
Premier, and by the Marquis de Lema, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
delegates after arrival held informal con- 
ferences. The opening session of the 
council was held at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the following day. This first 
meeting was presided over by Count 
Quinones de Leon, the Spanish Am- 
bassador to France. 


Measures to make all Europe safe for 
travelers were debated, following con- 
sideration of a report from the Council 
of Ambassadors, which cited many com- 
plaints, including extortionate prices, 
passport difficulties, confiscation of per- 
sonal property, detention and even arrest 
of travelers. It was decided to summon 
representatives of all countries to a con- 
ference at the end of October, at which 
the different States would be asked ta 
harmonize their regulations. 

The payment of the expenses of the 
Sarre Basin Boundary Commission was 
discussed. It was subsequently decided 
that the League had no power to deter- 
mine whether Great Britain and France 
should be asked to share the heavy ex- 
penses of the commission, instead of the 
people of the district; the League con- 
fined itself to repealing the former reso- 
lution, which had been interpreted as de- 
claring for the latter. 


The report of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen on 
the repatriation of Russian prisoners was 
read. From this it appeared that the 
whole project had been blocked by the 
Soviet Government, which refused to 
guarantee that Russian prisoners re- 
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patriated to Vladivostok would be al- 
lowed to return to their homes. 


A report was presented by Mr. A. J. 
Balfour on the relations between the 
council and the assembly of the League, 
upon which was to be based a report to 
the assembly at its Geneva meeting in 
November. 


At its session of Aug. 2 the council 
adopted in its entirety the plan of the 
Advisory Jurists’ Commission for the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. It was sub- 
sequently stated that final acceptance 
would be confirmed only after reference 
to the League Assembly. At this session 
the question of establishing an economic 
blockade, in case of violation of the cov- 
enant of the League by member or non- 
member nations, was discussed in detail. 
Signor Tittoni of Italy urged co-ordina- 
tion and mutual support in the declaring 
and execution of this blockade. It was 


decided to recommend to the Geneva 
meeting that an International Blockade 
Commission be appointed to organize the 
method of application of the blockade. 


Plans for forming a permanent inter- 


national hygenic organization were also 
laid, following the reading of a report by 
Dr. Gaston de Cunha, the Brazilian repre- 
sentative, on the organization of an In- 
ternational Hygienic Bureau. It was re- 
solved to ask the United States to par- 
ticipate in this International Health Of- 
fice. It was also decided to ask the 
United States to participate in the inter- 
national conference on the freedom of 
transit to be held in Barcelona early in 
1921, the object of which was to prevent 
any country from profiting by its geo- 
graphical situation to hinder the free 
movement of international traffic. 

The date of the International Financial 
Conference, which failed to meet in Brus- 
sels after the Spa Conference, was set 
for Sept. 24. A permanent advisory com- 
mittee on military, naval and aerial 
affairs was created to study and report 
on questions of military character on 
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which the council may be called to act, 
but only within the scope of the League 
covenant. M. Bourgeois, representing 
France, defined the task of this com- 
mittee as in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the covenant to regulate the 
armament of the forces of new States 
admitted to the League, and the reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

A permanent commission was named 
to receive and examine the annual report 
of the mandatory powers on the adminis- 
tration of territories confided to them. 
The council had declined an appeal from 
the King of Hedjaz to obtain the release 
of deputies in Lebanon on the ground 
that it would have no function until peace 
with Turkey was finally signed. The 
question of budget had been discussed, 
and it had been decided to ask the mem- 
ber nations to contribute £500,000 to 
meet the growing expenses of the League 
with all its commissions, including the 
estimated outlay of the International 
Labor Bureau and the cost of the assem- 
bly meeting at Geneva. Member nations 
would contribute according to seven cate- 
gories. 

With these decisions reached, the San 
Sebastian Conference came to an end. 
No fewer than thirty-nine nations were 
expected to be represented at the meet- 
ing of the assembly at Geneva, called 
by President Wilson for Nov. 15. Mean- 
while the new office for the registratioa 
and publication of treaties, approved by 
the council in Rome in May, and the In- 
ternational Labor Bureau have begun 
their functions. A number of important 
speeches in favor of the League were 
made in Great Britain in July, including 
two by Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. A debate on the League in the 
House of Lords, which occurred in the 
last week in July, called forth a full dis- 
cussion of Great Britain’s relation to the 
League, its inability to intervene between 
Soviet Russia and Poland and the pros- 
pects of its finally taking over the func- 
tions of the Supreme Council. 
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ment on Aug. 6 that an order had 

been prepared abolishing the six 

army departments now existing and 
establishing nine corps areas as provided 
in the Army Reorganization act. The 
geographical boundaries of these areas 
had not been definitely arranged. Each 
area would be under a Major Gen- 
eral, as are the present departments, and 
four divisions would be located in each. 
Two of these would be reserve organiza- 
tions, which would exist largely on paper 
and be called only in case of national 
emergency. 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
stated on Aug. 2 that ex-service men dis- 
abled by reason of wounds, injuries or 
disease incurred in the World War and 
in need of hospital treatment were to be 
gathered into hospitals owned and con- 
trolled by the Government within the 
next year. This transfer of patients 
from private hospitals. constitutes part 
of a general plan of the bureau, so au- 
thorized to act by recent legislation, to 
concentrate the convalescent veterans in 
institutions in which the Government 
will be able to give them better and more 
specialized treatment. 


There are 17,981 disabled ex-service 
men and women being cared for in more 
than 1,000 hospitals scattered through- 
out the United States under the super- 
vision of the War Risk Bureau. Of this 
number 8,123 are in hospitals owned or 
operated by the Government and 9,858 
are in private hospitals, including State 
and county institutions. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt announced, July 23, the ap- 
pointment of a special board to consider 
readjustment of the wages of 75,000 
navy yard employes and to submit rec- 
ommendations for a new schedule on or 
before Aug. 20. Practically all classes 


LT: was announced by the War Depart- 


of employes, including the supervisory 
and clerical forces, it was said, would be 
affected by the readjustment, the first 
revision of a navy yard scale since Octo- 
ber, 1918. In announcing the forthcom- 
ing readjustment Mr. Roosevelt said that 
inasmuch as the Government’s shipbuild- 
ing program would probably be com- 
pleted within three months, Chairman 
Benson of the Shipping Board had de- 
cided that the new wage schedule would 
not be applied to shipyards engaged 
on it. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR MAIL 


A new era in American aviation 
dawned July 29, when three JL-6 all- 
metal monoplanes left Central Park, L. 
I., bound for San Francisco and carrying 
with them the first transcontinental 
United States mail ever to be carried 
from coast to coast through the air. The 
trip was preliminary to inauguration in 
September of a regular daily trans- 
continental air mail service. Mapping 
cameras, still cameras, moving-picture 
machines and aeronautic instruments 
were carried. New landing fields and 
mountain passes in the Rockies were to 
be photographed, emergency fields and 
supply stations located and the whole air 
route “ blue-booked ” like an automobile 
highway. At Omaha one of the planes 
crashed into an unoccupied house, for- 
tunately without serious injury to the 
aviators, though the plane was so dam- 
aged that it could not continue the jour- 
ney. The other two reached Oakland, 
Cal., safely on Aug. 8 and delivered their 
New York mail to the Postmaster. The 
actual flying time was about twenty- 
seven hours. 


ARMY FLIGHT TO NOME 


The four army air service planes 
which left Mitchel Field, Mineola, N. Y., 
July 15, bound for Nome, Alaska, landed 











on the flats of the Stikine River, seven 
miles from the town of Wrangel, Alaska, 
at 4:30 o’clock, Aug. 15. After reaching 
Prince George on Aug. 10 they had been 
delayed to await new parts that had been 
shipped from San Francisco. 

The whole distance to be covered to 


Nome and back is 8,690 miles. The pur- 
pose of the trip was to establish an 
aerial route to the northwest corner of 
the American Continent so that in case 
of military requirement it would be pos- 
sible to move the army air-service units 
to Asia by direct flight. It was also pro- 
posed to photograph an important area 
in Alaska—south of the Tanana River— 
which is comparatively inaccessible and 
never has been surveyed. These were 
the first heavier-than-air planes to Jand 
in Alaska from outside. The four army 
De Havilands made a successful landing 
in highly favorable weather. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Senator Harding was notified of his 
nomination for the Presidency by the 
Republican Party at his home town, 
Marion, Ohio, July 22. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts made the speech of noti- 
fication and Senator Harding accepted 
the nomination in a speech of over an 
hour’s duration. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and interesting part of his ad- 
dress to the great throng that heard it 
was that in which he declared against 
the League of Nations covenant as 
drafted and advocated in its stead a 
“free association of nations,” which he 
declared he would do all in his power to 
secure if he should be elected Presi- 
dent. 

Governor Calvin Coolidge, the Repub- 
lican nominee for Vice President, was 
notified at Northampton, Mass., July 27. 
The address of notification was delivered 
by Governor Morrow of Kentucky. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, in accepting the nomina- 
tion, indorsed Senator Harding’s position 
on the League of Nations, and declared 
that the Republican Party was not nar- 
row enough to limit itself to one idea in 
peace keeping. 

Governor James M. Cox was notified 
of his nomination by the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency at Dayton, 
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Ohio, Aug. 7. In his speech of accept- 
ance, which he read from manuscript, he 
attacked the United States Senators who 
had stood in opposition to the ratification 
of the Versailles Treaty without modifi- 
cation. He was unexpectedly clear and 
definite in indorsing the League of 
Nations covenant, and seemed to be in 
substantial agreement with President 
Wilson on that question. He attacked 
the profiteers, and promised that if he 
were made President they would find 
themselves in the grip of the criminal 
law. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic 
nominee for Vice President, received his 
notification on Aug. 9 at his home in 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Chairman George 
White of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee made the speech of notification. 
Mr. Roosevelt in his response paid a trib- 
ute to Governor Cox, and indorsed the 
League of Nations, which, he declared, 
was a practical solution of a practical 
question. Through it, he asserted, we 
may with nearly every other duly con- 
stituted Government in the whole world 
throw our moral force and our potential 
power in the scale of peace. 


PROHIBITION CONVENTION 


The Prohibition Party, assembled in 
convention at Lincoln, Neb., on July 21, 
nominated William Jennings Bryan by 
acclamation for the Presidency of the 
United States. This was in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Bryan had stated in ad- 
vance that he could not accept the nom- 
ination. The following day, when Mr. 
Bryan, who was on a fishing trip in Mon- 
tana, learned of the action of the con- 
vention, he sent a telegram of declina- 
tion, in which he stated that, while he 
shared the disappointment of the conven- 
tion at the stand of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties regarding the pro- 
hibition amendment and the Volstead 
law, he still expected to continue as a 
member of the Democratic Party and 
serve his country through it. Upon re- 
ceipt of the telegram the convention nom- 
inated Aaron S. Watkins of Germantown, 
Ohio, as its candidate for President. Mr. 
Watkins was chosen on the second ballot. 
The platform demanded vigorous en- 
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forcement of the Volstead law, favored 
the League of Nations, though express- 
ing no opposition to interpretative reser- 
vations, promised aid to farmers in 
equalizing prices, and demanded indus- 
trial courts to end industrial warfare. 


DENVER STRIKE RIOTS 


Serious rioting took place in Denver, 
Col., Aug. 5-7. Five persons were killed 
and thirty-four injured. The rioting was 
the outcome of a strike for higher pay 
by the street car employes. An injunc- 
tion had been sought and secured by the 
city to prevent the men from striking, 
and also to prevent the street car com- 
panies from lowering wages while nego- 
tiations for settlement were pending. 
Agitators instigated the strikers to deeds 
of violence. Street cars were overturned, 
and men dragged from them and beaten. 
The civil authorities were powerless to 
cope with the disorders, and a call was 
sent for Federal troops. Five hundred 
of the latter were ordered to the city 
from Camp Funston, Kansas. Besides 
their rifles they were furnishcd with 
armored motor cars equipped with ma- 
chine guns. Other machine guns were 
mounted on tops of buildings near the 
centres of disturbance. After three days 
of rioting order was restored, and nego- 
tiations resumed for a settlement of the 
strike. 

COAL STRIKE CALLED OFF 


As a result of the coal strike in the 
central competitive field, 90 per cent. of 
the coal mines in Illinois were closed by 
July 24 and almost an equal percentage 
of the Indiana mines. The situation be- 
came so serious that on July 30 Presi- 
dent Wilson intervened. In a telegram 
to John L. Lewis, President of the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers of America, the Pres- 
ident declared that if the coal miners on 
strike in Illinois and Indiana would re- 
turn to work at once he would call a 
joint conference of the Scale Committees 
of the operators and the miners to ad- 
just any inequalities in the present 
scale. He asserted that the action of 
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the strikers undermined not only the 
basis of their own and the community’s 
prosperity, but, by violating their sol- 
emn obligation, destroyed their own good 
name. “No Government, no employer, 
no person having any reputation to pro- 
tect,” he added, “can afford to enter 
into contractual relations with an or- 
ganization that repeatedly or systemati- 
cally violates its contracts.” 

The President’s appeal met with a 
prompt response, and Mr. Lewis sent tel- 
egrams to the local unions of the miners 
ordering a resumption of work at once. 
In the main his orders were obeyed, 
though they met with a flat defiance 
from Howat, the mine leader in the Kan- 
sas field. President Wilson on Aug. 4 
sent a telegram of thanks to Mr. Lewis 
for his quick action, and on Aug. 10 
ac’ the Scale Committees of the bi- 
tuminous coal operators and miners in 
the central competitive field to meet in 
Cleveland, Aug. 13, to try to compose 
their differences. Both sides acquiesced 
on the same day that the request was 
made. 


HUGE PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


An event that, as regards size and 
scope, is unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can business was the voting by the stock- 
holders of the International Harvester 
Company, July 30, to set aside $60,000,- 
000 stock to be divided among employes, 
under an extra compensation and stock 
ownership plan, open to all workers for 
the company in this co. try and Canada. 
The program provides for special dis- 
bursements of stock and cash each year, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1921. It is planned to 
divide annually an amount equal to 60 
per cent. of the company’s net profits in 
excess of 7 per cent. upon the corpora- 
tion’s invested capital. On the basis of 
the 1919 income, the amount available 
for distribution under the new plan 


would be approximately $4,675,000. The 
company has about 40,000 workers. The 
funds will be distributed in proportion 
to the actual earnings of each employe 
for the year. 











Railway Labor Board’s Award 


Wages of All Railroad Workers Raised—Corresponding Increase 


of Passenger and Freight Rates Ordered 


HE long-awaited wage decision of the 
Railway Labor Board was made pub- 
lic July 20. The board granted the 

2,000,000 railroad workers of the country 

_wage increases of 20 to 27 per cent., ag- 
gregating approximately $600,000,000. 
The increases were retroactive to May 1. 
They were divided among the classes of 
employes as follows: 


Amount 
Class. of Increase. P.Ct. 
Railway clerks and freight 

WANGICHE cca ccccesccccns $103,900,000 25 
Maintenance of way em- 

WIGSOR: ccs dcccciveccvescs 160,298,000 25 
Engine and train men... 157,000,000 23 
Railway shopmen........ 139,237,000 1914 
Station employes......... 21,282,000 2314 
Yardmen and dispatchers 4,767,350 23 
Marine employes......... 250,000 7 

7Not given. 


The wage award adds a little more 
than $300 to the present average annual 
compensation of all railroad employes, 
which, on the basis of the payroll for 
January, 1920, was $1,587. The award 
places the figure in the neighborhood of 
$1,900, an increase of about 117 per cent. 
over the average wage of $830 for 1915 
and 90 per cent over $1,004 f 1917. 

The announcement of the award was 
received with guarded comment by the 
leaders of the railway unions and broth- 
erhoods, although there was a general 
agreement that the amount was too 
small. After spending three days and 
the greater part of two ni;” ts in a fruit- 
less attempt to get unanimous action, the 
Grand Council, composed of the sixteen 
chiefs of the unions, voted July 22 to ac- 
cept the award under protest. The 
Brotherhood of Railway "™elegraphers 
alone refused to join in the action of the 
other fifteen and decided to refer the 
proposition to its membership with a 
proposal for a strike. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, declared 
on July 22 that the award was only “a 
sop ” to the individual railway workers 


and was grossly inadequate. He asserte:l 
that the public should not be deluded, 
through the huge figures, into believing 
that the employes under the award re- 
ceived a suitable living scale. He pointe 
out that the average wage of an engi- 
neer, the highest paid employe, would be 
less than $70 a week, while the section 
worker, the lowest paid, would receive 
less than $25 a week. The weekly wage 
of machinists would be less than $45, of 
carpenters less than $39, of telegraphers 
less than $40. This wage, Mr. Gompers 
contended, was inadequate, considered in 
relation to cost of living figures recently 
issued by the Department of Labor, which 
showed that the index number for twen-. 
ty-two listed basic commodities was to- 
day 269 in comparison with 100 in 1913. 


On July 31 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted increases of rates to 
the railroads that, it was calculated, 
would bring in between $1,400,000,000 
and $1,500,000,000 additional annual reve- 
nue. Under the commission’s ruling the 
Eastern group of railroads was granted 
a 40 per cent. increase in freight rates, 
the Southern group 25 per cent., the 
Western group 35 per cent. and the 
mountain Pacific group 25 per cent. In 
addition to the freight rates the commis- 
sion granted a passenger fare increase 
of 20 per cent., and a 50 per cent. sur- 
charge upon sleeping and parlor car 
rates. On excess baggage rates and milk 
tariffs a 20 per cent. advance was per- 
mitted. 

The commission placed a valuation of 
$18,900,000,000 upon railroad properties, 
against a book value of $20,040,572,611 
submitted by the roads. A return of 6 
per cent. upou their property investment 
was allowed the railroads. This per cent. 
upon the valuation fixed by the com- 
mission would mean a flat figure of 
$1,134,000,000.. 


Railway executives decided on Aug. 3 
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that the new passenger and freight rates 
should be put into effect Aug. 26. Every 
effort was being made to have the new 
rates in effect before Sept. 1, the day 
upon which the Government guarantee 
to the railroads would expire. It was 
stated by Alfred P. Thom, general coun- 
sel for the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, that advances of. intrastate 
rates, freight, passenger and Pullman, to 
correspond with the interstate increases 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would be asked of the vari- 
ous State Railway Commissions by the 
carriers. 

Differing opinions were expressed as 
to the effect the increase in rates would 
have upon the cost of living. Walker D. 
Hines, former Director General of Rail- 
roads, had previously stated that an in- 
crease for the railroads would mean an 
increase in cost to the public of four or 
five times as much, since the manufact- 
urer, wholesaler and retailer would each 
try to add a new burden. W. Jett Lauck, 
the economist who represented the rail- 
way employes in their application for 2 
wage increase, declared on the other 
hand that by no possible computation 
could the increased freight rates be mad2 
to justify an increase of 1 cent per pound 
in the price of meat to the consumer, f 
5 cents per pair in the price of shoes, of 
10 cents in the price of a suit of clothes 
or of one-fourth of 1 cent in the price of 
a loaf of bread. Daniel Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
stated as his belief that the rate advance, 
instead of increasing the cost of living, 
would have directly the opposite effect, 
as it would result in an enlarged volume 
of business, which would mean a greater 
supply to the markets and a consequent 
lowering of prices. 

It was stated by officials of the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington that 
there was sufficient law to deal with any 
added price placed on a commodity in 





excess of the freight rate increases, and 
that the law would be rigidly enforced. 

Almost coincident with the announce- 
ment of the wage increase was the action 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, July 19, in 
arranging for the dismissal of approxi- 
mately 12,000 men, or about one-tenth of 
its personnel. The object alleged was to 
curtail expenses and bring about im- 
proved efficiency in the operating forces. 
It was estimated that the payroll saving 
would be $15,000,000 annually. 

Increases in pay aggregating $30,000,- 
000 were granted, Aug. 10, by the United 
States Railway Labor Board to the 75,- 
000 railway express workers of the coun- 
try. The average flat increase to the 
men involved is 16 cents an hour. The 
increase was awarded according to the 
monthly earnings of two classes of em- 
ployes. The actual average rise for ex- 
press workers on trains, numbering 10,- 
000, is $38.40 a month. For the 65,000 
other employes, including chauffeurs, 
clerks, &c., the actual average rise is 
$32.64 a month. The award dates. back 
to May 1, at the rate of pay the men 
were getting March 1. All express em- 
ployes who did not benefit by the rail- 
road wage award were included in the 
increase except the big executives. 
Among the beneficiaries are 30,000 
chauffeurs, helpers, conductors and 
drivers, at present receiving wages rang- 
ing from $85 to $125 a month; 20,000 
depot men, truckers, sorters, callers, 
billers and foremen, at present receiving 
from $100 to $125 a month; 15,000 of- 
fice clerks with wages of from $95 to 
$150 a month, and 10,000 messengers and 
road men getting $80 to $145 a month. 

Officials of the express unions de- 
clared themselves satisfied with the 
award, and it was practically assured 
that the companies would abide by the 
decision and use it as an argument to 
obtain permission for higher express 
rates from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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10 Lessons FREE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer; an oppor- 
tunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons in 
effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act promptly, 
to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


WHAT THE course} We Teach You by Mail 


TEACHES YOU We teach you by mail to become a am and convincing 


How to talk before your club or speaker—to influence and dominate the decisions of one man 





mi Te cts ines setae or an audience of a thousand. We have trained hundreds and 
How to propose and respond to helped them to increase their earnings and their popularity. 
oe tidie 6 ele madi Learn in your spare time at home how to overcome “stage 
How to tell entertaining stories. fright” and conquer fear of others; how to enlarge your vocabu- 
aa" lary; how to develop self-confidence and the qualities of leader- 
How to converse interestingly. ship; how to RULE others by =~ power of your speech alone; 
How to sell more goods. how to train your memory. 


How to train. your memory. 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to develop self-confidence. 


How to acquire a winning per- 


sonality. perfected and $A only by Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, former dean 
How to strengthen your will pow- of the Public Speaking Department of the Columbia College of Ex- 
er and ambition. pression. Can be learned in 15 minutes a day. Prof. 
~~ > become a clear, accurate Kline is one of the foremost authorities in thes,™ "= "= 7" "™ 
ninker. , i raking ¢ nent »velop- 
. . ‘ country on public speaking and mental develop 
How. to« develop your power of ment. Do not let this chance escape you, / FRE 


How to be master of any situa- LESSON COUPON 
aot Mail This Free Coupon se North American Institute 





Offer Limited Send No Money 1376 Manhattan Building 
This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made strictly for _advertising vA Chicago, Il. 
purposes and will be withdrawn without notice. Write now, before it expires, @ I am interested in your course in 
and receive full particulars with enrollment blank by return mail. No Effective Public Speaking and your 
obligation of any kind. Just tear off and mail this free coupon—or a * offer of 10 lessons free. Please send 
postal will do. full particulars. This request places 


@ me under no obligation of apy kind, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 5 wen occccccccccccssseeseeseee 


1376 Manhattan Building - - CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ sircct .....0.0.....0. itd dahaaaihia 
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Quilted Mattress 


Protector 





This Label Protects You 


The Best Mattress Is Made 
Better by Using a 


It’s like sleeping on air to sleep on 
a Quilted Protector. They are 
made of the finest materials 
money can buy. Quilted in the 
Excelsior way that keeps them 
light, soft and fluffy even after 


long use and washing. Made in 
all sizes to fit any bed and crib. 


Because of their many features, 
they are especially suited to use 
on Baby’s Crib. They protect the 
child as well as the mattress—save 
time and labor. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Used 
by the Best Families Who Know 


See that Trademark is stitched in 


corner of every Protector 
you purchase. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street, New York City 











Registration at 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


will begin October first 
COURSES IN 


History, Economics, 
Anthropology, Psychology, 
Current Political Thinking, 
Statistics 


The purpose of the school is 


to develop a scientific attitude toward 
current political, social and economic 
problems through research, lectures and 
discussion. Exceptional opportunities 
for research by qualified students. 


LATE AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES. 
For Catalogue Address the School 


465-9 West 23rd Street, New York 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


Made to Order, for Sale or Hire, by 


Ex 7. CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 


Theatrical Costumers 


M% We supply everything for Amateur The- 

atricals, Historical Pageants, Moving Pic- 

tures, Stock Companies, Ball Masques, etc, 

562 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Bryant 2449 
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AMERICAN .CORRESPON SCHOOL OF LAW 
4806 Manhattan Bldg Chicago, Iilinois 
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New York Times War Volumes 


The New York Times Company has published a history of 
the Great War in 20 volumes, 3 bindings. Each volume 
numbers 600 pages, 12,000 pages in all; 1,000 illustrations. 
This history differs from ordinary histories in that it is not 
one man’s opinion; it is the product of hundreds of men, 
men who made the history of those eventful years; it con- 
tains the documents, the official records, the facts, all with- 
out comment, bias or conjecture. No such history has ever 
before been published. Easy-payment plan. 
























The U. 8S. Government Has Indorsed the Set by Installing the Volumes 

in All the Army Posts. Text Book Commissions of Different States Also 

Have Officially Indorsed the Volumes. The Navy Is Installing Them. 
Free booklet, &c., on application. 


Address 


NEW YORK TIMES WAR VOLUMES 


243 West 43d Street, New York City 





League of Nations Covenant 
Versailles Peace Treaty 
: Free to New Subscribers 


Any person subscribing for CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE and forwarding attached coupon will receive 
in addition free of cost a copy of the magazine containing 
the text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, also the 
complete Versailles Peace Treaty. 


CUT THIS OUT 


| CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
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TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Send Current History Magazine for one year to address below; also without extra cost 
copy containing League of Nations and Versailles Peace Treaty. 
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U. S. $4.00 a ye 
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Che New York Cimes 
Bonk Keview and Magazine 


(Sunday Edition) 
Printed and Illustrated by Rotogravure process 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 

The combination of the purely literary material with the semi-news 
magazine features seems to us an advantage, in that it will bring infor- 
mation about books before an audience that perhaps formerly neg- 
lected the book section. 


J. C. Pfeifer, D. Appleton & Company 

The first issue of your combined Book Review and Magazine 
Supplement, in my opinion, marks a tremendous step forward. We 
like especially the illustrative feature. It has unlimited possibilities, 
both from editorial and advertising standpoints. 


J. Reid, Advertising Manager, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We have followed with great interest your new departure in com- 
bining an Illustrated Magazine Section with the Book Review Section. 
The presence of illustrations certainly increases its interest, and the 
rotogravure method of printing seems particularly well adapted to 
portraits. 


Eugene F. Saxton, George H. Doran Company 
In view of the various programs now being made for a better organi- 
zation of the bookselling and distributing facilities of the country, it 
would seem to me a very fortunate thing that The New York Times 
should embark upon a finer and better Book Review Supplement. 


Thomas Seltzer, Thomas Seltzer, Inc., Publishers 
It was a brilliant idea to combine the Book Review with the 

Magazine Section. To see the faces of the writers, beautifully repro- 

duced, as.you read about their books, makes such reading peculiarly 

easy and pleasant. 

Thos. P. Heffley, Advertising Manager, Brentano’s 
The new form of your Book Review and Magazine I consider a 

great improvement. 

J. Alden Brett, The Macmillan Company 


Our impression of thenew process of the Rotogravure Book Section 
is most favorable. 
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Man alive— 
Listen! 


You can smoke Camels 
till the cows come home 
without tiring your taste! 


AMELS bring to you every 

joy you ever looked for in a 
cigarette! They are'so new to your 
taste, so delightful in their mellow 
mildness and flavor, and so re- 
freshing. 


Camels quality is as unusual as 
Camels expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
which you will prefer to either 
kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! Camels never tire your 
taste! 


You will marvel at Camels 
smooth “body”. And, your delight 
will also be keen when you realize 
Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste nor unpleasant 
cigaretty odor! 

Compare Camels 
with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


ey elute 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 
0 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
Slassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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We all hope that it will never 
come, but fortunately most of 
us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 


Savings well placed in sound 
securities will protect you 
from. the uncertainties of the 
future. 


May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment 
Plan? 

Write today for 89-TT 


No obligation incurred 


UNHAM ¢ io 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 





THE ANNALIST 


A Magazine of Finance, Commerce and Economics. 
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Each Issue of The Annalist Presents: 














Three Score 
Years Ago 


The Aftermath of our 
CIVIL WAR 


presented opportunities to foreign investors 
which were fully appreciated by them. 


Today— 


The Aftermath of the 
WORLD WAR 


presents opportunities to American investors 
such as have never before been available. 


We have prepared an interesting letter settling 
forth some such exceptional opportunities, 
which letter we shall be glad to send upon 
request for L-460. 


Morton Lachenbrach. & Co. 
42 Broad Street. “New York» 
CHIGAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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To the Man of Affairs 


One hour’s perusal of the brief articles, condensed tables 
and graphic charts in The Annalist will give a business 
man command of the facts and a comprehensive survey 
of the development and trend of business the country over. 


Twenty-four pages of timely matter 
concerning the country’s industrial 
and economic conditions. 
Authoritative articles and editorials 
on subjects of importance to busi- 
ness men. 


“Barometrics” showing national 


business activity, prices of basic 
commodities, the state of credit, etc. 


Curve of the food cost of living. 


Complete record of stock and bond 
transactions, 


“Open Market,” giving bids and 
offers of unlisted securities. 


Published Mondays by 


THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
TIMES SQUARE, NE 


10 cents at news stands. $5.00 a year by mail 


W YORK 
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POLAND SPRING, MAINE 


THE LEADING NEW ENGLAND RESORT 


Eighteen Hole Golf Links—All Outdoor Sports 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


POLAND WATER 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Opens June Ist Closes October 15th 
ALSO 
Mansion House Riccar Inn 
AN 
Open All Year st Open All Year 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
South Poland, Maine 
New York Office: Poland Spring Bldg., 1180 Broadway. 


Phila. Office: Real Estate & Trust Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS A & B MAILED ON REQUEST. 
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New York Times War Volumes 


The New York Times Company has published a history of 
the Great War in 20 volumes, 3 bindings.. Each volume 
numbers 600 pages, 12,000 pages in all; 1,000 illustrations. 
This history differs from ordinary histories in that it is not 
one man’s opinion; it is the product of hundreds of men, 
men who made the history of those eventful years; it con- 
tains the documents, the official records, the facts, all with- 
out comment, bias or conjecture. No such history has ever 
before been published. Easy-payment plan. 

THE U. S. GovERNMENT Has INDORSED THE SET BY INSTALLING THE VOLUMES 


IN ALL THE ARMY Posts. TEXT BooOK COMMISSIONS OF DIFFERENT STATES 
ALSO HAVE OFFICIALLY INDORSED THE VOLUMES. THE Navy Is INSTALLING THEM. 


Free booklet, &c., on application. 
Address 


NEW YORK TIMES WAR VOLUMES 


243 West 43d Street, New York City 
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STEINWAY 


A name that is spoken with the full 
pride of ownership, that carries with 
it the deep satisfaction of possess- 
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ing the ultimate expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical Art. 
A name that is cherished as a Family 
= Tradition, that keeps afresh for the 
= next generation the associations and 
== fond remembrances which cluster 
ce around the home piano. 
== Supreme achievement of patience, 
ee skill and experience, founded on in- 
a born Ideals of Artistry. 






Catalogue and prices on application 






Sold on convenient payments 
Represented by the foremost dealers everywhere 
ianos taken in exchange 
Inspection invite 


jE STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL — 107-109 East 14th St. 
SUBWAY EXPRESS — STATION AT DOOR 
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